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PROTECTION OF PIECE RATE 


Piece rate is the leading variety of those forms of industrial 
remuneration which are known collectively as “payment by re- 
sults.” Under each of these methods in contrast to time wage the 
performance of the workman is measured at frequent intervals and 
he is paid accordingly. He thus works for himself as well as for 
the employer and has a direct incentive to “take up the slack” on 
his work, which last may often be accomplished through exercise 
of ingenuity as well as through greater exertion. Under time wage 
the advantage or gain from taking up slack accrues solely to 
the employer, and the only incentive that the workman has to 
create that gain (apart from any contingent participation in the 
profits or the fear of discharge) is the indirect or generalized in- 
centive of a possible future advance of his rate of pay or promo- 
tion to a higher position. Day by day and job by job as he goes 
along, the typical workman remunerated by the hour is a hireling 
paid for his time, not a tradesman paid for his product, and any 
reward for well-doing is too remote and contingent to have full 
psychological effect. “Payment by results” dignifies labor by 
making the workman to a degree his own master and on each job 
it has direct psychological effect with respect to zeal of perform- 
ance, This is the theory of payment by results, but unfortunately 
the application of it has been such as to bring about much dis- 
content and bitterness in the industrial world, and to cause wide- 
spread “limitation of output” or just the opposite of taking up 
slack. 

Methods of wage payment by results fall into three main classes: 
the “bonus” method (including differential piece rate), the “pre- 
mium” method (including some bonus schemes falsely so called), 
and ordinary piece rate. All these methods have several sub-var- 
ieties. Piece rate is used in combination with guaranteed time 
wage in several different ways ; there are a number of different forms 
of the premium method and of the bonus method. Even if a few 
distinctive types alone were described, the technicalities involved 
would make this paper unduly long and complex. My purpose in 
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tinuing expense in counting and recording for the pay-roll after 
the rate is set. If the workman is to have opportunity to make only 
“time” on the job he will not exert himself to develop speed or 
ingenuity any more than if he were on ordinary day wage. He 
must have the incentive of an opportunity to make more than 
his time; there must be a bonus factor in the piece rate. Accord- 
ingly the piece rate equivalent of the base time wage ($2 in this 
case) is increased by, say, 25 per cent to enable the workman to 
make at the assumed proper speed of working what is called “time 
and a quarter,” $2.50 for the job, or 50 cents an hour, or $5 in a 
10-hour day. This final revision of the job price sets a standard 
rate of remuneration for the job as put on picce rate, the unit of 
pay being adjusted to the unit of effort, which is what the work- 
man sells in the last analysis rather than the physical product. 
If the employer, as sometimes happens, omits the bonus factor 
from the revised piece rate and depends for results upon “driving,” 
he is attempting to get “piece rate intensity of effort” without pay- 
ing for it. 


The rest of the process of rate setting is merely arithmetic 


dividing the revised job price by the number of pieces comprising 


the job or lot (500 in this case), which yields five tenths of a cent 
as the individual piece rate or piece price for doing this work. 
Thereafter, whatever the varying number of pieces the workman 
may do in any pay-roll period, the ascertained count is multiplied 
by five tenths of a cent and he finds the money in his pay envelope 
to correspond, It is obvious that as long as the rate stands un 
changed the advantage from any “time saved” in doing the work, 
as compared with the estimated time required by which the rate 
was set, acrues solely to the workman. That is, the employer 
gains nothing on direct labor cost if the workman takes up more 
slack than was expected. The employer’s gain in that event con 
sists in a lower total cost by reason of the fixed charges or overhead 
being spread over a larger product, together with the further in 
direct advantages from prompt delivery to‘ customers and other 
like considerations. 

To sum up, the complicated structure of a piece rate properly 
set includes: (1) the definition of the job (not merely the name 
of the job but a statement of the controlling conditions under 
which the work is done) ; (2) the time-required basis ; (3) the base 
time wage or hourly rating; (4) the bonus, or standard reward 
for effort, which the workman is expected to earn if the actual 
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that contains a 25 per cent bonus factor. So, then, if he turns 
out 2,000 pieces a day instead of 1,000 (through a saving of time 
of 50 per cent) he will earn $10 a day or “double time and a half,” 
instead of the “time and a quarter” ($5) that he was supposed 
to be able to earn. It is evident, therefore, that a bonus factor 
as high as 25 per cent cannot be embodied in a piece rate with 
prudence, unless the time-required basis be predetermined very ac- 
curately: and, in fact, so high a bonus factor would rarely be 
used where usual rate fixing methods are employed. Also it is 
clear that with or without a liberal bonus factor the root of the 
difficulty with piece rate is miscalculation of the time-required 
basis of the rate. Errors in favor of the workman in estimating 
the time required are obviously costly to the employer and must 
often result in extravagant earnings. And when such extravagant, 
“out-of-line” earnings do occur, the next thing that happens, of 
course, is that the piece rate is cut to reduce the workman’s wages 
to what is reasonable. The opposite also frequently occurs by 
reason of the time required being estimated “short,” entailing that 
under the rate established the workman cannot make even his 
“time.” Piece rate is, in fact, a nicely balanced, unstable method 
of paying wages, requiring fine calculation and adjustment to 
give satisfactory results: and, under the prevailing hasty, inexact 
practice, the fine adjustment called for is made after the rate is 
set and “tried out” instead of previously as it should be. There 
are, to be sure, a considerable number of industries with well-estab- 
lished piece rate scales changed infrequently. But generally speak- 
ing there is a vast amount of tinkering to correct the error of 
badly set rates. Raising the rates to make them right does little 
harm; it is the lowering or “cutting” of the rates which works 
mischief—a mischief that can hardly be exaggerated, for it means 
the utter demoralization of the workman. 

Before we proceed to further discussion of the effect of rate 
cutting upon the workman, let us first examine into the question 
of its justification. It is often alleged that an error of liberality 
in setting a piece rate is not costly to the employer, that he 
“doesn’t lose anything by it” but even gains. Now of course if 
the employer had occasion to compare merely the performance and 
earnings of his own workmen in any class of piece work relatively to 
each other, it is true that the speediest and highest paid men of 
the group would be the most profitable man. The labor cost per 
unit of his product is no more than that of the slowest, and the 
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The present writer is a believer in time study and has had direct 
experience with it. He is of the opinion that it holds much promise 
for the future betterment of industrial relations. Nevertheless, it 
has its limitations and does not invalidate the position taken above, 
that in industry in general, in the future'as in the past, piece rates 
will have to be cut. For one thing the expense of time study, 
properly performed, places bounds to its extension in the field 
of industry. Also the accuracy of its methods and the perman ney 
of its results, under actual working conditions in industry, are not 
as great as the theory of the device calls for. Under time study, 
errors are made in setting rates, sometimes serious errors, and 
it is therefore a dangerous practice to make in good faith definite 
written promises that the rate will “never” be cut “unless the 


nature of the job changes.” And this last qualifying clause in 
the agreement presents a large opportunity for evasion on the 
part of the unscrupulous employer or his over-zealous rate setter. 
Anyone having the slightest acquaintance with the details of work 
shops knows that no end of “nibbling” of rates can be introduced 
through the expression “tunless the nature of the job changes.” 
[I am aware that the danger here is guarded against in genuine 
scientific management shops by certain methods (the use of the 
so-called instruction cards), but these methods may fall into dis- 
use through the carelessness of subordinates, and the honest pur- 
pose of the proprietor may not endure. In any shop after a time 
there may come a king who “knew not Joseph.” In short, such 
is the effect of multitudinous details, technical and competitive 
change, carelessness, excessive zeal, and human greed, that time 
study methods cannot be depended upon to abolish rate cutting, 
even where the expense of those methods does not preclude their 
use. Rate cutting emerges from the nature of things industrial; 
neither old or new devices of rate setting can secure the inviolate 
maintenance of piece rates. The protection of piece rate (removal 
of the chief evil connected with piece rate) must therefore come 
about, not through vain attempts to abolish rate cutting, but 
through the adoption of appropriate methods safeguarding the 
interests of labor when rates are cut. 

The effect of rate cutting, as now practiced without safeguards, 
upon the individual workman directly affected and upon the 
whole body of workmen throughout industry is lamentable. 
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to circumvent the reprisals of labor increase the sum of hatred in 
the world in a way that is not necessary to get the world’s work, 
rightly ordered, done. A workman has a right to a decent life in 
industry and society pays if he fails to get it. 

And now to come to the conclusion of the whole matter. It is 
absurd for socicty, itself so large a sufferer, to let industry go on 
muddling in the slough of this piece rate difficulty unaided. With 
hundreds of millions, possibly billions, of lost wealth at stake, in- 
convenienced by strikes and other contingent evils, it is absurd for 
people at large to allow the parties in direct interest to “fight it 
out” in a war that has no ending. Society has pursued the hands- 
off policy in the past doubtless because it was thought that, such 
was the mass of details involved, the state would be incompetent to 
intervene to advantage. Also the serious difficulty and danger of 
governmental interference in any economic matter involving supply 
and demand has been appreciated. But it is clear that the state is 
competent to intervene in this matter of piece rate to advantage, 


avoiding the details and the ultimate economic determinations, by 


laying down fundamental rules of method and procedure. That 
is what the general body of commercial law does, and all it does. 
Why should industry in the aspect before us be allowed to con- 
tinue to be a bear garden? Organized society, the state, should add 
to its concepts of law and conceive every jndustry to be “affected 
with a public interest” and enact appropriate regulations ac- 
cordingly. Piece rate should be protected by law based on a gen- 
eral policy, as indicated above, of prescribing forms of procedure. 
No direct interference with matters properly determined by supply 
and demand (such as the base time wage) ought to be undertaken; 
simply the substitution of definition and publicity for indefiniteness 
and secrecy. 

Let it be enacted into law, and the means of enforcement pro- 
vided, that in every shop where piece rates are used: 

1. A list of rates shall be published showing not only the rates 
themselves but the “elements” from which they are derived—the 
definition of the job, the time-required basis, the base time wage, 
and the amount of the bonus factor. 

2. A statistical accounting shall be kept of the earnings (or 
performance record) of the individual workmen under each rate, 
and audited at stated intervals. 

3. A statement of the period during which each rate shall stand 
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is not paid in these cases, usually the workers “soldier” to a degree 
(as I have myself seen) which is the despair of foremen. Workers 
always resent injustice in wage matters, and commonly endeavor 
“to get even”; although with honorable employers of course no in- 
justice is intended. The rules of order and publicity suggested 
above would be opposed by many employers, and yet undoubtedly 
they would be to the advantage of employers as well as wage 
earners. It is to the interest of everybody that ways and means 
be found, as they can be, covering all circumstances to encourage 
piece rate workers to do their best. ‘These ways and means will not 
be found by the general mass of managers of industry working 
without assistance. 

The chief practical difficulties in a general plan for protection 
of piece rate will be those which will arise from the necessity of 
establishing proper uniformities and proper diversities in piece rate 
scales as between one shop and another in the same district, and 
as between different districts for a whole national industry. 
Here again I think the state should require published rules of 
procedure, but these rules would have to be arrived at through or- 
ganized employers and organized employees freely using the 
methods of collective agreement. As for that matter the whole 
body of rules suggested above for the protection of piece rate, 
primarily in the workers’ interest, will have to rest ultimately 
(although the state takes the initiative) upon the basis of union- 
ism and the practice of collective bargaining. Not only must all 
the cards—not some of them, but all of them—be placed on the 
table to protect piece rate in the workers’ interest, but also the 
workers must have adequate control as to what those cards shall be. 
The representatives of the organized workers should inspect the 
methods of determining the time required on piece rate jobs; they 
should pass upon the bonus factor; they should audit the record 
of earnings; and above all they should have a say as to the base 
time wage embodied in each piece rate. The labor organization and 
the mechanism of collective bargaining and representation suffi 
cient to perform these tasks (not merely to satisfy labor but be- 
cause logic and right reason demand it) will have to rest on a 
broader basis than mere individual workshop boards or committees. 
To solve the piece rate problem, and all the other problems of in- 
dustrial life, there must be indeed unionism broadly established and 
recognized and supported by society. Society must realize that 


the manifold interests of working men and working women in every 
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shop ca be adequately protected unless they appear before 
their em] by counsel, The outsider, an official of the inter- 
shop union, trictly an analogue of legal counsel: and the em- 
ployer | ore right to object to his intervention on principle 
than he | right, when selling a piece of real estate, to ob- 
ject to irchaser’s examining into the title through his 
law ye! ihe working man buys his wage by the exchange of his 
mental a ysical effort, and he has a right through counsel to 
examin » all the conditions of the deal and through him to 
state what t ie is willing to accept. 

And n y should the working man have the right to do 
business wit employer by counsel (through the official of his 
union) but | ould actually do so, Therefore, in the absence of a 
union (as is often the case especially with women workers and the 
sweated trades generally), the state itself should appoint such 
counsel, s ly to what is often done in criminal trials. Is it 


not absurd that in the multitudinous industrial cases, so vastly im- 


portant in the aggregate, hundreds of thousands of workers who 
most of all need expert defence are left without any? The hands- 
off policy, the “let them fight it out” policy in these matters 
must be absolutely abandoned, not merely in the interest of the 
workers but in the interest of the employers and of all of us. Of 
recent days events have brought a condition under which industry 
will profit greatly by a speedy introduction of the “common rule” 
into all matters affecting remuneration of labor and other con- 
ditions of employment. Employers, legislators, courts, all of us 
should get new concepts with respect to labor organization 
and labor ndards and act upon them without delay. Order 
should b iced into a realm where hitherto there has been 
anarchy. 

These last matters are to a degree collateral to the proposals 
made above for compulsory rules of procedure and publicity with 
respect to ] rate. Further discussion of them is therefore out 
of place h What I wish to emphasize now is that, however 
necessary coll e bargaining may be as the basis of adequate 
protection piece rate in the worker’s interest, published rules of 
procedure 1 red by law as set forth above are also necessary 
to the prot: of piece rate in society’s interest. So long as the 
methods of pi rate are left in an undefined, chaotic condition 
there is grave danger that collective bargaining operating under 
such conditions may seek to solve the tangled problem in reaction- 
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ary and harmful ways. It is abundantly clear from evidence pub- 
lished of late that in the engineering trades in Great Britain, for 
example, organized labor has protected piece rate, not by intel- 
ligent regulation but by stubborn opposition to its introduction 
and by outrageous practices of limitation of output. The whole 
situation was apparently too confused to admit of intelligent 
regulation: there was no foundation or preparation for the 


proper exercise of the forms of collective bargaining. What is 


needed everywhere first of all, therefore, to prevent such things 
from happening, is the letting in of the light, the opening up of 
the subject for proper handling, by the laws suggested, which will 
compel the piece rate accounting, the publication of the scales, the 
definition of the jobs, and in short the whole analysis of the piece 
rate problem into its “elements.” Then upon such a basis can 
come the follow-up of collective bargaining properly applied, and, 
when necessary, public arbitration intelligently applied. 
Crarves W. Mixrer. 
Clark College. 
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worthy event in the industrial scene, 
hope of being a program and became an 
spread of organization, throughout pro- 
| among the laborers, nevertheless the 
alysis has not been substantially affected 
widely used texts still proceed on the as- 
etion, and individual bargain; and their 
ribution is an equilibrium established at 
ction of ungrouped individuals, In fact, 
y ways come to act with other individuals 
1s a member of a group with a common 
to which group they give their trust. 

rs of the times necessitate somewhat 


ist first be given to the nature of the 
industry by which the distributive fund 
under our present system the lead in 


pment 


of industrial enterprise lies with 


bers of the community, let us begin with 


com 


vine in themselves the experience 
sfully in industry, as industry is now 
n or the control over the capital with 
nd carried on, It is a union of particular 
oderate good luck. Capital in the hands 
rgizing influence that at times is be- 

ms as if capital put in any hands 
The question after all is really, 

ble and constructive industrial direction, 
of calling it into action? With any fair 


ld of industry, we may hope, without over- 


this capacity to apply our capital re- 
tion, though there is nothing axiomatic 
ould we overlook the power that lies, it 
our material and immaterial capital re- 
stimation of that magic power is con- 
r instance, in such views as the one that 


il strength of Russia or of China needs 


capital and peace, to start developing into 
have begun to take for granted that there 
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is enough industrial talent to go around and to treat the capital as 
possessed of power within itself. 

In most general studies of distribution a double standard in re- 
gard to capital may be found. This is well brought out in Profes- 
sor Taussig’s Principles. First there is the primary definition of 
capital as “concrete instruments made by man.”* This represents 
the pure logic of definition. It is conceived in the course of an 
inalysis of the factors of productiveness. The movement of de- 
cisive definition is taken as a path out of the “haziness of everyday 
usage” which connects capital with its external marks of private 
possession and indefinite form. ‘To quote: “An individual thinks 
that to be capital which yields him an income.’” His second 
definition of capital is of a functional nature and adopts, on the 
whole, the standpoint of action. Capital can be viewed as “a series 
of advances to laborers.’”* Probably this is the aspect of capital 
which interests Professor Taussig most, if we recall his Capital and 
Wages. Are these two notions of capital entirely reconcilable? 

Capital, it will be agreed, is accumulated power of the sort that 
serves to set industry going. It is the force behind the “round- 
about process” in an older phrase. Can that force be identified 
with any or all of “the concrete instruments made by man”? In 
a community of primitive industrial ways the connection is evident. 
The extent of industry is greatly modified and almost governed by 
the accumulation of such instruments, for they are made slowly 
and added to slowly. They are the most important form that the 
accumulated wealth of the community has assumed. The depend- 
ence of industry on them is very great. That type of power which 
capital is, in such a community, is clearly vested in these concrete 
instruments. But in a community of more diversified economic 
resources and, above all, in a community where many other forms 
of property besides concrete instruments made by man, have 
economic value, we cannot hold that the idea of capital power is 


limited to these concrete instruments. This is all the more true 


when, by organization of the banking methods, property rights 


in general are made more certain and more liquid. Here we have 
many sources and springs of capital power. It may be that this 
was the great truth behind all the reasoning of Friedrich List and 
his school, 

1 PF, W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. If, p. 4. 

2 Tbid., vol. I, p. 183. 

3 Ibid, 
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The t f this contention is brought out by a rough study 


of the w which capital is actually applied in industry. What 


is meant tatement that runs so easily off our tongues, that 
capital finan ind supports the industry of a country and is 
most essen to it? Ordinarily, we grasp a train of events such 
as the f ng: A collection of individuals perceive an industrial 
opportunity hey thereupon seek the means of hiring the labor 
and buyi yy making the machinery necessary for the conduct of 
the enterp: The labor must be available somewhere in the 
community, of course, and either the machinery or the means of 
making it—as to the last, it is generally a matter of indifference 
which, ‘I merete instruments are no longer the essential form 
of capil ‘he roundabout process has proven to be, on the 
whole, easy of ition. ‘The men who are aiming to undertake 
the busin require simply in some acceptable and negotiable form 
the po employ the forces of production. What economic 
value stands as the basis of this power may be most varied and in- 
definite, but the explanation of the efficacy of this collected capital 
lies far away from the possession of concrete instruments. And 
this conception of the way in which things work can be applied to 
the whole industry of a nation, without much modification. Past 
accumulation of concrete instruments of production does actually 
play an important, but by no means an all important, part. 

For there are in existence many ways in which all that is neces- 
sary to commence production can be obtained, if one has the stand- 
ing, and does not intend to use the power obtained in such a way 
as to injure the forces on whose prosperity the whole system seems 
to depend. The whole of the resources of organized banking are 
subject 1 nand for purposes such as these; borrowings can 
be made irrespective of all concrete instruments—borrowings in- 
deed that go far beyond the banks’ holding of gold and real se- 
curity. Moulton writes, “ . . . the gradually expanding 
volume of bank currency it must be recalled, which is available 
equally with money for the manifold activities of business has 
made it possible for business men to secure the funds with which to 
induce human energy to create capital goods without antecedent 
* The banks are said to have 
created four to five billions of bank credit thus far in the course of 
the gover t war loans, so great is their power when organized 
into a syst 


saving on the part of consumers.” 


end Capital Formation,” in Journal of Political 
Economy, vo .% (Nov., 1919), p- 869. 
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If the project is one of size, it will probably assume the form 
of a corporation, putting out its shares in the investment field, 
through some investment house, which in turn redistributes the 
shares by sales to banks and individuals. A large part of the 
capital that 1s contributed by this method of finance, is, as in the 
case above, credit created by the banks on the partial security of 
a great variety of values of a socio-legal sort; mortgages on land, 
credit extended on Liberty bonds, etc. In the face of such facts, 
we can say that the capital collected for any enterprise will have 
but the most flimsy relationship to any concrete instrument made 
by man, or to all such instruments. It is the word of command, 
backed by the power to pay. Part of it may be pure bank credit, 
another part may be simply the government’s promise to tax its 
citizens. Russian bonds gave employment to French, German, and 
American munitions plants, but may never pay them, It is, there- 
fore, evident that the best depreciation fund may be shares in an 
insurance company or a land bank. 

More significant is the fact that the capital fund thus at the 
service of industry has reference to the future as clearly as to the 
past; its continuing existence is, in fact, entirely dependent on 
the future success of the enterprise. It is by giving this fact its 
due importance that the concept of capital as held by the wage 
fund theorists, and as given in Professor Taussig’s second defin- 
ition, can best be improved. In addition, we see that the available 
sum of capital varies greatly in extent and ease of use, according 
as the banking system makes accumulated wealth (anything of 
economic value) liquid. Its sum changes with the sentiment and 
confidence of the business community, and its liking for risk taking. 
To the extent that new industry is created by the agency of these 
operations of organized banking, it cannot be said that their final 
effect is simply inflation. As Professor Laughlin writes: 

The true order of events is as follows: Transaction in goods, then 
loans based on their movement and sale, and finally the accumulation of 
a proper reserve. As compared with forty years ago, the loans of our 
national banks are at least six times as large as then. Does this imply 
inflation of credit? By no means. It indicates that the production and 
exchange of goods has increased many-fold in our country and that a 
correspondingly increased basis exists for sound credit at the banks.° 
This presupposes what is generally true of any modern industrial 
community, that the course of growth signifies a large amount of 


5J. Laurence Laughlin, Money and Prices, pp. 147-8. 
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power that can hardly be expressed statis- 
ormally on hand for the service of any new 


introduces some change into the common in- 
tter which of the explanations of interest one 
Certain of the commonest appurtenances of 
en up in any case. If the banking community 
zed methods, come to play such an important 
of industry, by active guidance and more of 
, the explanation of the rate of interest cannot 
individual psychology, but depends on all the 
of the banking situation. The individual psy- 
lation and risk taking is but one of these and 
st important. This is true even of long-time 
ch is generally chosen as the abstract capital use. 
banking faculty is so important in these matters, 
irginal analysis diverge dangerously far from 
We have more to deal with than the psychology of the 
which marginalism is generally deduced. It strains 
too much to summarize the actions of the Federal 
| in a straight line, though the mathematical phil- 
r things. It is not difficult, of course, to ac- 
‘the main principles on which the banking com- 
business; but it is more than doubtful whether 
strations of the margin are useful representations 
And, as is plainer in other parts of the dis- 
greater the extent of organization, the less 

he marginal idea. 
then, with the study of production of the distrib- 
capital is, in essence, is a good or bad promise by 


be set to work and by which the use of machines 


| (whether they are bought, rented, or made). This 
the idea of capital “as a series of advances to 
the one great adjustment of viewpoint hinted at 
neept of capital as “a series of advances to lab- 
ipplied ordinarily from a point of rest. All the 
istry seem to be awaiting the first order to ad- 
ty, naturally, we are dealing with a going process, 
nuously restoring the fund it consumes, or more. 
nay be said that the concept of capital has re- 
ure, equally with the past. Going industry de- 
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posits in the path of its growth an enlarged capital fund. Indeed, 
there are times in which the alternative becomes—expand or fail. 
Here is the vigor of accumulation. The entrepreneur’s function is 
equally continuous (lest this seem to support Professor Clark), 
in the sense that the need of his ability and forehandedness is 
lessened only in exceptional cases, 

It is in the study of the division of the total output of the in- 
dustrial process that the importance of organization becomes 
manifest. The first step in this study is normally to reduce the 
problem of distribution to the distribution of a marginal product, 
by disposing first of the rent factors through such steps as the 
Ricardian analysis and the device of the representative firm. As 
Professor Kleene writes: “The character and the terms of the 
division between capital and labor constitute the most controversial 
matter in the theory of distribution. That, however, it is a matter 
of dividing a marginal product, the margin being thought of as 
both an intensive and an extensive land margin, has come very 
near being universally accepted.” Before agreeing, we must con- 
sider again whether there is anything present to obstruct or 
gravely modify the theoretical action at the margin. If organiza- 
tion is present to a sufficient degree, it will prove to be such an ob- 
struction. For purposes of illustration we may take a few cases in 
which organization among the holders of certain tracts of land 
has been used to increase rents. Such a case is that of the com- 
bination of cranberry lands in New England. It is true that this 
took the form of price restriction, but since only current wages 
were paid, it is safe to assume that the added profit of the in- 
dustry was soon reflected in the increased value and rental of the 
cranberry lands—though, of course, difference of value and rental 
still existed among them. Or take the case where the owners of 
certain sites necessary to the construction of a public utility, by 
agreement, held the sites for higher rent or a purchase price higher 
than they would have received in the normal course of events. It 
is perhaps not entirely without significance that the first combina- 
tion was forbidden under the Sherman act and the latter met by the 
right of condemnation. We have in such cases as this something 
not much different from monopoly rent; and from this point of view 
monopoly is but a form of organization; and monopoly rent 
finds no place in the marginal analysis. How far, indeed, the 
major problem of distribution is the problem of distribution of a 

6G. A. Kleene, Profit and Wages, pp. 159-60. 
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on the extent to which the various 
the distributive fund are organized; on the 
one | tent to which the rent-receiving group have 
som the other classes by which they can exact 
more t that is allocated due them, on the assump- 
tion of competition and complete mobility, as in Irish 
rents at ng of the nineteenth century; on the other 
hand, rnificantly, on the extent to which those groups 
who ve little in the nature of rent can, by organiza- 
tion ar tance, take for themselves part or the whole of 
the re uplified by the movement among the British 
coal nationalization of the coal mines (payment 
for cay ic of present rents being planned). 

As re] ive of the analysis of the problem of the div- 
tribut the marginal product, Professor Taussig’s marginal 
discout tivity theory may be chosen as one which was 
most ji iting to the writer, <A brief summary is permissible, 
so that be characterized. In this study of distribution 
antect n is given to the forces which determine the 
rate of , and a preliminary independent determination of 


the rat t is reached. The forces studied are summarized 


in th ind demand situation for capital; and into this 
framews vy of the most accredited theories of interest could 
be fitted, as v is the productivity theory to which Professer 
T'aussig antecedently inclines. We have a study of the amounts 
which paid for the use and risk of varying sums of capital. 
This i of the highest importance, for the whole problem 
of distri comes down to the question of how positive and 
indeper believes the determination of the share that goes 
to any | , capital for example, to be. If the marginal action 
is depend nd important, and not subject to constant and easy 
change, the assurance that what the simple diagram shows 
must b for the use of capital in the long run will be paid, 
and the ft for wages. If it is fact, it is also simple arith- 
metic. A 1, this same fundamental simplicity of idea un- 
derlies the general theories of distribution, whether we con- 
sider R ge fund, Bohm Bawerk’s theory, Walker’s 
residual or T'aussig’s marginal discounted product. This 
is no d the fact that they are all attempts to synthesize 
into a y conception the whole struggle of distribution and 


stand ; analyses, that will be little affected by time. 
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These conceptions are all means of prediction of the outcome of 
distributive struggle, since they are a collection of its laws. 

These syntheses are so simple, largely because the facts are 
unduly simplified, and sometimes arbitrarily thrust into categories. 
An attempt has already been made to show how the question of 
the provision of capital to industry far transcends the demonstra- 
tion from individual psychology that stands behind the marginal 
analysis, due to the spread of organized finance. Perhaps the 
world of ploughs and farmers has been outgrown in other ways. 
One thing at least is certain, and that is that no one general out- 
line of distribution will ever apply generally to the industrial 
situation in different nations at different times, even if it estimates 
correctly the relationship of facts and forces on which it was 
originally based in course of reason, for these facts change con- 
stantly in different times and different social structures. One 
theory will fit but one universe. Does it not make a difference if 
the balance of industrial power shifts? That social classes change 
their preconceptions? Are not these fundamental terms? 

For economics is a study of forces which in their constant change 
leave few certainties and which in course of time accomplish rev- 
olutions. Attempts at the representation of such forces by a col- 
lection of straight lines and attempts at explanation as a problem 
in mechanics must fail, for they substitute a mechanical world for 
a real one. ‘To the degree in which social and economic life is a 
life of habit, we may have laws of habit. To the degree that an 
old order succeeds in avoiding change, we may be able to discern 
roughly the principles in accordance with which the old order acts. 
But in the measure that individuals study and develop ideas of 
change, to the extent that new human institutions are conceived 
and old ones revised under the stimulus of a changing external 
universe, to the extent that unfilled desire seeks to erect new 
structures and acts in new ways, no economic theory can be final, 
but must express these processes of trial and test. 


The question whether labor organization has changed the terms 


of the distributive problem has yet to be considered. As the problem 


has been summarized, it is one regarding the division of a fund 
whose size may be greatly affected by the outcome of the dis- 
tributive bargain; as when J. A. Hobson argues that if a greater 
portion of the fund went to the laborers, it would be a direct step 
to greater output and a first step to the avoidance of periodic de- 
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Professor Carver argues that anything which 


ns to obstruct accumulation as it goes on today 


future production. These are the significant 
distributive bargain, which should not be lost 
need not enter into the analysis at present. 
. of the relation of the distribution of wealth 
welfare be entirely forgotten either. 
listributive division, when regarded without ab- 
ppear a highly diverse number of participants. 
to develop a general theory of wages when 
rned with the interest problem, but this same 
wages is not sufficient for the wage problem. 
unity of interest between all parts of that re- 
tal, seems at first sight beyond challenge, even 
ction from the homogeneity of power possessed 
rather than from the deeper economic facts. 
of one part of the capital fund may not neces- 
rood fortune of all the other parts. Our reason- 
| obscure. For example, a difference of interest 
se masses of capital lent passively for in- 
which are the personal possession of the direc- 
Or such a difference as is suggested by the dis- 
leral Reserve act, the point at issue being whether 
ge was to be extended to stock exchange 
effect of such a privilege on commercial 
century long alienation between the farming 


Street is provocative of thought. In short, it 


to declare the measure to which unity of interest, 


t exists between the various parts of the 


The unity may be one of a social class, rather 
d by economic analysis, which means that the 
st apparent when it is opposed to the social 
apart, and least apparent when within the 
conference table. 
The interest of all men who receive wages 
ost nearly common when it is contrasted with 
id interest receiving classes. The opportunities 
1d common resistance overshadow all else. This 
iled when the interest problem is being studied, 
time being assumed to be a homogeneous mass, 
But when the problem 
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of primary interest is that of wages, che concept of general wages 
js put in the background as a helpless abstraction, and the par- 


titions within the field of labor become significant. Their existence 


needs no better proof than the fact that only the far-sighted leaders 


never lose sight of the fundamental and effective unity, and develop 


and have seen only the partitions, which indeed may sometimes be 


of the first importance, just as when the field of banking a long- 


time interest rate is of remote interest to the broker transacting a 


“call loan.” 
: The suggestion of non-compcting groups lies at hand. But it does 


| their policy upon it; the less far-sighted have too often forgotten it 
3 


Z not satisfy all the requirements, as ordinarily these are put for- 
ward. In the first place the possibility of the existence of such 


groups among the capitalists is rarely suggested. In the second 


place, due to the hard, unplastic nature of the concept, when once 


the groups are assumed, the idea of community of interest in cer- 


tain respects and divergence of interest in others is usually lost. 


The group is given too great homogeneity within itself, too little 
kinship with the outside. They are part of an industrial structure 
: that is more regular and logically constructed than the one we are 
4 acquainted with. We need not look beyond the difficulties of the 


census, 
It is more difficult than might be expected to earmark a group 
—to point out exactly what makes it a unit in the play of dis- 
tribution, or justifies our submitting it as a unit to the test of 
“reciprocal demand.” A moment’s thought suffices to reveal the 


inadequacy of static differences such as those of skill or education. 
How compare these qualities in a clerk and a pugilist? Further- 
more, judgment must be formed with regard to precisely how great 
the isolation of any group must be to make it a non-competing 
group. Certainly the fact that exceptional individuals find pas- 
sage from one group to another makes no difference in the reason- 
ing. Nor, in truth, does comparatively substantial but slowly 
acting transfer radically affect the difference of interest in the 
distributive bargain. The pull of each group in the total product 
remains relatively independent. 

Unity of bargaining or, in other words, organization seems the 
most decisive influence in group division today. Even where only 
partial unity in bargaining exists, its influence tends to be the tell- 
ing note, as in a craft where there is a strong union, but one to 
which only a part of the workers belong. The frequency with which 
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even t y unorganized act in unity, in times of strikes, 
makes © of the influence of unionism still less definable. 
Lastly, witnessing many signs of the beginning of organiza- 
tion a traditionally exempt from the course of or- 
ganizatio1 the technicists of industry and school teachers, 
which tions of a movement towards fairly universal 
organi 

Wha this spread of organization compels in the non- 
compet » reasoning will be discussed shortly. But it is 


worth ention to certain other features of the sit- 
uation | |. First, it must be pointed out that even though 
unity of | ng has tended to become the decisive influence 
in sepal ps or combining them, the underlying forces 
which bri nto one group or another, which determine the 
size of « roup, are still in the highest degree deserving of 
study. y fact of considerable movement between the 
groups 1 eason probably why the labor movement does 
not disint te eparate parts. Where a movement is ob- 
structed a1 , the situation becomes tense. Secondly, there 
exists a ¢ lerable degree of mutual influence between the groups 
(aside f) occasions of common interest). For, while it is 
probably p ble to say that in the conflict of claims on the 
national divid hat are put in by the several groups of wage- 
earners, and | e several groups of rent or rent receivers, there 
may on occasion be no more unity between two groups of labor 
claimants (¥ y cite here Davenport’s conflict between the ad- 
vertising and sales groups and the mechanics )than between a labor 
claimant and nterest-receciving group—we must recognize the 
existence ¢ of customary relationship between groups of 
the same kis his scale of customary relationship between the 
income and lard of living of various labor groups tends to 
take on a \ of its own, as when Justice Higgins applies it 


as a princip \ustralian arbitrations. This goes on, though 


disinterested reasoning may show that it means a topsy-turvy 


justice, and a world in which those who do the most work and the 
most despised work frequently get the lowest pay. It comes about 
that a wage ning group feels justified in aiming at an increased 
share of tl tional dividend, because their position relative to 
some other y irning group has changed, professors to car- 
penters, for exa The same notion may exist in the ficld of 
capital. Lastly, we must remember that organization is taking 
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place today not only on the horizontal scale, traditional to the non- 
competing group idea, but also, and perhaps in a dominant degree, 
on a Vertical scale, as in the combination of the seven groups of 
building laborers or that of all the mine workers in the United 
Mine Workers. 

Without losing sight of these factors, then, the question of the 
significance to our reciprocal demand reasoning of labor organiza- 
tion may be taken up. The primary object of labor organization is 
to unite the members of a group in such a way as to enable them to 
use their combined influence in their own behalf, and for their wider 
objects. The chief peaceful method is collective bargaining; its 
principal combative instrument is the strike. ‘Too narrow an in- 
terpretation should not be put on the trade union movement. We 
must recognize, in the terms of Professor Hoxie in his most ad- 
mirable book, that “the trade union program, or rather the trade 
union programs, for each trade union has a program of its own, 
is not the handful of unrelated economic demands and methods 
which it is usually conceived to be, but it is a closely integrated 
social philosophy and plan of action. In the case of most union 
types, the program centers indeed about economic demands and 
methods, but it rests on the broad foundation of the conception of 
right, of rights, and of general theory peculiar to the workers, 
and it fans out to reflect all the economic, ethical, juridical, and 
social hopes and fears, aims, attitudes, and aspirations of the 
group. It expresses the workers’ social theory and the rules of 
the game to which they are committed not only in industry but in 
social affairs generally. It is the organized workers’ 
world.” 


conceptual 
This does not prevent us, however, from centering our 
interest upon the significance of organization in those negotiations 
through which distribution is effected. 

Organization means the power to sell the services of the group 
as a unit or to withhold these services as a unit. This fact gives 


an altogether new twist to our reciprocal demand theory. Since 
terms are arranged between groups on the basis of the group im- 
portance or nothing, it cannot be said (as Professor Taussig says), 
that “the marginal contribution from any grade or group of labor 
determines the remuneration of all within that grade.”* A group 
that bargains as a unit bargains not with the importance due to its 
marginal unity but with the importance of its total utility. It is 


7 Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 280. 
8F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. II, p. 151. 
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the strat lhe group makes of its strength as a group. 
From this it appea hat there are no clear limits to the demands 
that can b by any group, when it is wholly organized, except 
the oppo inds of similarly organized groups—up to the 
minimum supply price of each group or factor. Furthermore, this 
minimum sup} ice itself may vary with different amounts of the 
group ser nd so may undergo modification of character 
under the p ‘f groups sufficiently dominant to usurp in part 
the function rmerly held by the groups under pressure. Our 
problem is of greater import than that of the division of the 
economic t of ustry. Industry is capable of conversion of 
form within limits; it is not difficult to conceive it as disclosing a 
will to dispense with highly paid salesmen, advertising men, and 
other such competitive labor. All other elements of the problem 
appear to be secondary to that of organization. Any rare natural 
capacity, if needed, must still retain a relatively high value; the 
costs of education will have to be repaid, in so far as they remain 
individual but these become secondary; scarcity itself may 
become secondary when weighed against organization. A group, 
though nu ically large in view of the tasks it performs, is not 
weakened thereby, if it has the alternative of cutting down the 
hours of labo: Che limit of this alternative, of course, is the 
integral n 1] production. 


Labor organization must take a leading place in any study 
of distribution. Professor Carver has explained this aptly: 


Even in a1 ilanced situation, while the individual in a large class 
may be superfluous, the class as a whole is indispensable. There may, 
for example, be as many ditch diggers as to make any individual among 
them superfluous, nevertheless ditch diggers as a whole, may be in- 
dispensabl Che indispensable class if it can bargain as a 
unit can tak lvantage of its indispensability and bargain to its ad- 
vantage.” 


The limits within which this influence may be confined have been in- 
dicated. It has been pointed out that the general limit to the 
measure in which any group can press its own strength is 
the need that h group has for the rest, taking into considera- 
tion the poss of substitution. Another type of limit is in- 
dicated by the fact that to assume complete finality and unity of 
organization is an error of the same order, though of lower degree 


four Labor Programs,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February, 1919 
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perhaps, than to abstract from all organization. These two fac- 
tors, setting up a modified concept of supply price and the force 
of custom, suggest the limits of influence of organization. 

But the question of the limit of influence is not of the greatest 
importance practically. The real significance of the power ob- 
tained by groups in organization is in the fact that the largest 
groups—the lowest paid groups of the unskilled and uneducated 

may prove relatively the least dispensable. The promise of the 
situation for social readjustment arises from the very fact that for 
these groups there exist only small possibilities of substitution. 
Besides, when organized, they will be in a very strong position to 
oppose substitution. Even about this conclusion, one cannot 
afford to be cocksure, but many of the great elementary facts seem 
to argue that these lowest groups are those of indispensability. 
It is they who have the most to gain by organization, and it is they 
who will have the strongest place from which to urge their in- 
terest, once they are organized. These groups are hardest to 
organize and keep organized; yet their future lies in organization. 

We have come very near to Marx’s idea of war between the 
classes, though economic analysis apparently reveals more than 
two classes and indeed makes room for the middle class. The 
vital facts of social unity or the course of revolution may after all 
combine all classes into the two classes of his historical drama, at 
least temporarily, though facts in England point rather the other 
way. Indeed, many parts of the world are not entirely free from 
the struggle he looked forward to. Only if men prove as brave 
and generous in peace as they have proven in war, can we avoid 
all the bitterness of the Marxian world; only if the large classes 
that get strength in organization develop great leaders and trust 
them; only if the rest of the world shows understanding. A larger 
place must be made for justice and a smaller one for social neces- 
sity. We are back again to our analogy with politics. Economic 
groups, as well as nations, will be able to live in peace only if they 
plan for peace and set to work deliberately to map out the prin- 
ciples on which it can rest. The answer is the same to both 
problems of society. 


Herpert Fes. 
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THEORIES AND TESTS OF MONOPOLY CONTROL 


Th re of monopoly control has required the best 
efforts of , legislators, and economists to define it. But as 
yet th illy no agreement as to its description or its 
classificat e recent decision of the Standard Oil suit, the 
Supreme t of United States said: “It is not necessary 
in this case, | we doubt whether in any case it is possible, to make 
a comp! finition of monopoly which will cover every case 
that might ** ‘This statement relates to a question which has 
long baffled rists of England and the United States. At the 
same time t finition of this term has puzzled the members of 
Congress. In considering section two of the Clayton bill, Senator 
Gray con! t he did not know what definition the courts of 
the United States had given to the word “monopoly.” And Sen- 
ator Hoar the committee in charge of the bill replied that its 
members had also met with the same difficulty. But he had finally 
become sat | that “the word monopoly is a merely technical term 
which has a and legal significance, and it is this: It is the 
sole engré to a man’s self by means which prevent other men 
from engag competition with him.” However, the 
latter did 1 think that the courts would consider a man a mon- 
opolist w! ) perior skill and intelligence “got the whole busi- 
ness becaus body could do it as well as he could.” Obviously 
Senator Hoar was in error here, and in his reply to Senator Gray 
he brought ncidentally the greatest difficulty before our courts 
in this definit f monopoly. It is the important task of dis- 
tinguishing between a monopoly established wholly by more effi- 
cient method d one acquired by means which restrain com- 
petition and restrict trade. But this confusion of ideas is common 
to all investigators in the field of law and of economics. Certain 
it is, that al thorities are sadly at variance in their definition 
and classificat f monopoly control; and this divergence is con- 
stantly accentuated by the influence of economic conditions. In 
view of this fact the most important theories and tests, as they are 
found in the oj ns of jurists and economists, are presented here 
in emphasizing the economic and legal status of both the scarcity 
and efficiency monopolies. 

English and American courts have taken at least six different 
attitudes in applying the theory of monopoly to concrete cases. 


First, under the early common law a person possessed a monopoly 


1 Standard ¢ 1tes, 221 U. S. 27. 
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if he had secured a differential advantage which allowed him to 
maintain permanently a fixed price for any single commodity. 
And whether this monopoly was public or private, he was com- 
pelled under the provisions of this law to offer reasonable rates 
to all persons. In the second place, all English courts recognized 
the institution of monopoly as an allowance or exclusive grant 
from the king. However, it became illegal if it restrained a person’s 
freedom or liberty or hindered his lawful trade. Also, at a much 
later time, monopoly has been defined in not a few states as ab- 
solute power or control over some specific branch of industry; and 
this principle, running through two stages of evolution is still a 
menace to our public welfare. Yet in other states, a small group of 
judges had realized by 1875 that to secure control over a large 
industry is practically impossible, that the public is often delib- 
erately exploited by means of a limited or partial control over 
trade, and that when this partial control is sufficient to destroy 
effective competition, it constitutes a monopoly. Still again, 
another class of jurists have enforced the more radical theory, 
that the inchoate monopoly—the combination which possesses 
merely a definite tendency to suppress competition and to control 
price—is also illegal. The inchoate form is really a coéperative 
combination which has become a potential monopoly with power 
to eliminate competitors. This interpretation, needless to say, is 
a very broad construction of the meaning of monopoly, and where 
thoroughly enforced it should do much to check united action by 
combinations to destroy competition. Finally, the efficiency 
monopoly based wholly upon normal and more efficient methods of 
production occupies a secure foothold in American law. These six 
threads of economic theory more or less interwoven will be traced 
through the labyrinth of legal opinions and the writings of 
economists, 

1. Strangely enough, the first important theory of monopoly to 
be accepted by both jurists and economists was the concept of a 
“differential” advantage by which the seller was able to control 
price. To overcome this economic advantage, the courts of 
medieval England forbade the establishment of a permanent price ; 


buyers and sellers were accordingly compelled to bargain or higgle 


freely with each other. Of the various opinions on this point, none 
is more comprehensive than the statement of Chief Justice Hale: 
(a) No man according to Morgan’s case was allowed to charge 
constant rates for unloading merchandise at English ports, but he 


é 

if 
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might ma rticular agreements with every one.” (b) The 
owner of vate wharf or crane was entitled to any rate, pro- 
vided it ¥ ed by a separate agreement. (c) But if any 
person da public wharf, or the only one in a port, it was 
then affected with a public interest and he must charge only reason- 
able and moderate rates.* In a similar suit, the defendant con- 
trolled a st ised by the public; and Chief Justice Ellenborough 
declared: “If he will take the benefit of that monopoly, he must 
as an equivalent perform the duty attached to it on reasonable 
terms.”* It is therefore clear that every man could place any 
usual pric his own property, provided that a separate bargain 
were made with each purchaser. A monopoly based upon a differ- 
ential advantage or privilege, then, was not necessarily illegal if all 
charges were fair and reasonable. The test of this monopoly was 
obviously the power of controlling exchange values; but as thx 
ability of the purchaser to pay was always an important factor, 
the courts d nded separate agreements and a fair price. 

Much later certain English economists adopted the concept of 
a differential nopoly, but the peculiar advantage held by the 
monopolist ; not necessarily sufficient to allow him to fix ex- 
change valu n this respect their ideas differed from those of 


1 


the jurists. This theory of a differential monopoly appears in 
various discussions of rent. Thus Adam Smith says: “The rent 
of land, therefore, considered as the price paid for the use of the 


land, is naturally a monopoly price.’ In like manner the term 


monopoly is | by Malthus to describe a definite scarcity con- 
dition of the land or soil: “That there are some circumstances 
connected wit! t which have an affinity to a natural monopoly 
will be readily allowed.” And in the same paragraph he continues: 
“On this account, perhaps, the term partial monopoly might be 
fairly applicable.’ Still again, of a contemporary of Malthus, 
Ricardo has asserted: “Mr. Buchanan considers corn and raw 
produce as at a monopoly price, because they yield a rent: all 
commodities yield a rent, he supposes must be at a monopoly 
price.” But somewhat suddenly the theory of monopoly was so 


22 

3 Hargrave ] rt II, ch. VI, pp. 7 78. 

4 Altnut v. 

5 Wealth of N h. XI, introduction. 

6 An Inquiry i he Nature and Progress of Rent, p. 7. 
7 Ricardo, P ' Political Economy, p. 236. 
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greatly expanded by Senior that it includes both efficiency profits 
and the pure value surplus. According to this author any dif- 
ferential advantage arising from (a) soil or situation, (b) extra- 
ordinary talent of mind or body, (c) secret or protected processes, 
constitutes a monopoly. Clearly enough, Senior’s concept embraces 
the differential advantages of efficiency and the natural advantages 
of soil and situation; for in his four classes of monopoly he has 
covered almost the entire field of industry.* But in the works of 
J.S. Mill the idea of monopoly is again discussed almost entirely in 
connection with land: “It is at once evident,” he explains, “that 
rent is the effect of monopoly; though that monopoly is a natural 
one.” And again he says: “A thing which is limited in quantity, 
even though its possessors do not act in concert, is still a mon- 


$39 


opolized article. 


Few English economists, however, go so far 
as to apply the term monopoly gain to the returns on what Senior 
has defined as exceptional or rare natural gifts. In America we 
are familiar with the theory of a differential monopoly as it has 
been presented in the writings of Professor Simon N, Patten’? and 
Professor Emory R. Johnson." ‘These men make the concept of 
a differential monopoly include any surplus above costs which may 


be acquired in either production or consumption. In like manner 
this all-inclusive idea of monopoly, with its apparent confusion of 
earned and unearned incomes, may be found in the text of the 
French writer, Professor Gide: ‘The monopoly element is present 
everywhere. The small grocery store at the street corner enjoys 
a monopoly because of its location. A man’s individuality, that 
is to say the simple fact that he is himself and not some one else, 
really constitutes a monopoly.””” 

This theory of a differential monopoly may be taken as one 
extreme view in the list of monopoly concepts; the other extreme 
is the theory of an absolute monopoly. At the present time the 
pendulum in economic and legal discussions has reached the theory 
of an absolute monopoly and is rapidly returning to the concept 
of a differential advantage or partial monopoly. Moreover, re- 
cent legal decisions containing the concept of a differential 


8 Senior, Political Economy, p. 103. 

9J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, bk. II, ch. XVI, sec. 2. 

10 Annals of the American Academy, Jan., 1893; Dynamic Economics, pp. 
63, 102, 107, 114. 

11 Ann, Am, Acad., June, 1894. 

12C, Gide, Principles of Political Economy, third edition, p. 626. 
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an apparent conflict in judicial opinion. 
nopoly, according to the various tests ap- 
y be illegal, while a second one is wholly 
tutes. The first is similar to the early 
common law; the second resembles much 
ly of the classical economists. Clearly 
nerease in size and dominate industry so 
nate competitors, unreasonably restrain 
Protected by the “rule of reason” in 
it stands alone at one extreme, secure in 
fhic ncy. 
t persistent form of monopoly control to 
glish courts was an exclusive grant from 
Lord Coke, “A monopoly is an institution, 


ng or by his grant, commission, or otherwise 


, bodies politique, or corporate, of or for 
making, working, or using of any thing, 
persons, bodies politique, or corporate, are 
| of any freedom, or liberty that they had 
eir lawful trade.”'* At least within cer- 
this grant was an exclusive monopoly. 
phasize the word “sole” in this connection. 
d to five things, four of which were the 
ind working of a good, while the fifth 
Indeed, the terms 


‘sole using” were con- 
no monopoly could exist beyond the reach 
characteristics of an unlawful monopoly 
e powers and its restriction of a person’s 
} were important tests, for it was held 
freedom and his trade were his very 

nan’s “trade is accounted his life, be- 

and therefore the monopolist that 

away his life.”'* The part taken by 
English history lends emphasis to its 
mpanying tests given here by Lord Coke. 
sixteenth century, the grant of special 
id been so frequently extended to ordinary 
in these fields they were strongly opposed 
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by common law courts. But Coke’s definition of monopoly has 
left a lasting impression on American law; in fact, it has served 
as a legal basis for the concept of an absolute monopoly which is 
still a menace to the public welfare. 

3. The third important concept to appear in the common law 
was that of absolute and complete monopoly control. An ap- 
propriate precedent for this view was found in the old English case 
of Mitchell v. Reynolds. It is said there that “it can never be 
useful to any man to restrain another from trading in all places 

.unless he intends a monopoly, which is a crime.” This state- 
ment became the controlling principle of various decisions. The 
exclusion of a person from pursuing his trade within a state was 
therefore taken by American courts to be an improper exercise 
of monopoly power. Reference was often made, however, to two 
other statements from the same case, which conceded partial re- 
straint of trade and hence convey more clearly the meaning of the 
court: “Ist, That to obtain the sole exercise of any known trade 
throughout England, is a complete monopoly, and against the 
policy of the law. 2dly, That when restrained to particular 
places or persons (if lawfully and fairly obtained) the same is not 
a monopoly.”*® These two excerpts distinguish, then, between 
monopoly and partial control over trade. The sole exercise of any 
known trade throughout England is a complete monopoly ; and not 
until unified control over an industry is extended to state boun- 
daries does it become a complete monopoly or a crime. Down to 
1875 the comments expressed in this opinion dominated in greater 
or less degree legal discussion in all state cases relating to restraint 
upon American trade. 

The obvious test here of monopoly control is simply size or ter- 
ritorial extent. The courts do not measure the size of a combination 
by the capital invested or by its output, but by its area; and to 
become a monopoly it must cover at least an entire state. Follow- 
ing this English theory, size continued to be the judicial test of 
monopoly control in American states throughout the first stage 
of the absolute theory.”’ 

Furthermore, in this first stage, the principle of potential com- 
petition was a necessary complement of the absolute theory. It 
was held in harmony with English law that unless monopoly con- 

161 P, Wms, 187, 192. 


17 This fact is denied by Professor Kales in The Harvard Law Review for 
June, 1917. 
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trol covered an entire state, distant or potential competition 
would furnish an effectual check upon the exercise of such power, 
Thus in 1839, the formal charge in a New York case that a com- 
bination had endeavored to secure a monopoly over transportation 
on the Eri nal, was considered by the court to be little more 
than a string of words; for “all the world besides were left at full 
liberty to enter upon the same enterprise.”** In this last statement 
lies, of course, the fundamental legal doctrine of potential com- 
petition. This leading opinion was cited later in the Wisconsin case 
of Kellogg v. Larkin, which involved an agreement between a group 
of mill owners and warehousemen to control the Milwaukee wheat 
market. ‘To give emphasis to this view of monopoly, the court also 
quoted from the above-mentioned English case. Clearly enough, 
potential competition was relied upon to check the growth of 
monopoly power; and this principle was presented in a vigorous 
outburst: “I say there was no monopoly intended, none effected. 
We cannot fail to perceive, that in spite of this contract, all the 
rest of Wisconsin was an open and unrestricted market for the 
sale of wheat.” Che English doctrine penetrated as far west as 
California, as fa uth as Texas, and as far north as Ontario. 

The second stage in this theory of absolute control had its 
genesis in Coke’s definition of monopoly as a grant from the king. 
The evolution was timely, and bolstered most effectively the belief 
in an exclusive monopoly.*” Moreover, with this second definition 
there is less tendency to emphasize potential competition or to 
make the limits of monopoly coincident with state boundaries. The 
direct connection between this definition and the more recent legal 
concept of absolute control may be traced in a number of instances. 
But in none is it more apparent than in Greene’s case.** Several 
definitions ¥ reviewed by the court, and it was stated that each 
one contained two distinct elements which prevented the exercise 
of a right or liberty formerly open to the public. It was, therefore, 
concluded relative to any monopoly of interstate commerce that 
it must include an attempt to secure “an exclusive right in such 

18 Chappel v. 1 kway, 21 Wend. 163, 165. 

193 Pin. 144, 

20“A mono] n the sale of any merchandise or commodity is re- 
strained to one, 21 certain number; and has, says Coke, three inseparable con- 
sequences ; the ease of the price, the badness of the wares, the impoverish- 
ment of others.” 7 Dane’s Abridgment, p. 38, ch. 205, art. 5; City of Seattle 
v. Dencker, 58 Wash. 501; Wright v. State, 88 Md. 436. 

2152 Fed. Rep. 116. ‘See Patterson v. Wellman, 5 N. D. 608, 615, 616. 
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trade or commerce by means which prevent or restrain others from 
engaging therein.”** On similar grounds but entirely independent 
of these first decisions, the courts of California have been able to 
retain the previously adopted theory of a complete monopoly by 
a well-rounded formula drawn from the definitions given in several 
dictionaries.“=> However, it is to be observed that even the latter 
definitions were usually drawn in turn from Coke’s theory of an 
absolute monopoly.** 

This second stage in the evolution of the theory of absolute 
monopoly is more permanent than the first, but the present menace 
to the age-long competitive check against combinations may, per- 
haps, be only temporary. Moreover, this doctrine of complete and 
absolute control is being somewhat modified by present economic 
conditions. Since the sudden evolution in industrial combinations 
has foisted new problems upon the courts, the latter have been 
more or less at sea on questions concerning monopoly. English 
cases have been quoted less frequently, judges have been groping 
for precedents and authority; and, as in the case of California, 
dictionaries have often aided them in maintaining the idea of an 
absolute monopoly. But despite all this, the theory of an ab- 
solute monopoly is seldom in accord with concrete facts. Most 
monopolies are usually disposed of in state courts as mere associa- 
tions in restraint of trade; some are branded as combinations to 

22 Greene’s case, 52 Fed. Rep. 116. 

28 Herriman v. Menzies, 115 Cal. 21. 

24 A marked tendency is also seen in the decisions of certain federal courts 
to transfer this absolute theory, irrespective of its original meaning, to com- 
binations in restraint of trade. In 1892 various dealers in five states com- 
bined by contract to advance the price of pine lumber fifty cents above its 
regular quotation. It was held that the agreement was valid because it did not 
include the entire traffic in lumber or raise the price generally (United States 
v. Nelson, 52 Fed. Rep. 647.) Again, in a suit in Missouri involving the sale 
of goodwill, the federal court followed the definition given in the Greene case: 
“Monopoly implies an exclusive right, from which all others are debarred, and 
to which they are subservient.” (U.S. Chem. Co. v. Prov. Chem. Co., 64 Fed. 
Rep. 949.) In 1908, a circuit court of the United States quoted the definition 
of an absolute monopoly, but applied to the case at bar, however, the one 
given in the Century dictionary: “The possession or assumption of anything 
to the exclusion of other possessors: thus a man is popularly said to have a 
monopoly of any business of which he has acquired complete control.” 
(Continental Sec. Co. v. Interborough R. T. Co., 165 Fed. Rep. 956.) The 
following year, we find another federal court giving almost the same mean- 
ing to the word “monopoly” in the Anti-Trust Act of 1890. (U.S. 4m. War 
Stores Co, v. U. S., 172 Fed. Rep. 457.) 
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raise the pri ; others are condemned as conspiracies 
to injure ¢ Finally, it may be said that the law on 
this subject i ystallizing and that the definitions of 
what constit te or a complete monopoly are con- 
stantly grow 

Still aga y of a complete monopoly finds its ex- 
pression in t of many economists who restrict the 
monopoly <« person or to a single group of persons. 
The first im} n these definitions makes the essence 
of monopoly ngle control or unity of action with 
respect to t | price of a commodity. Although this 
idea has ce1 for more than two centuries, it has 
grown in il nt years; and the fullblown theory 


is elaborate ral texts, both legal and economic. 


Professor E] into a very concise form in his def- 
inition of m Monopoly means that substantial unity of 
action on the ] more persons engaged in some kind 
ive control, more particularly, al- 
though not s pect to price.”** This is substantially 
the definitior . more terse form by Professor Bullock 
in his Intro Study of Economics: 


of business 


“A monopoly 
exists where\ 1 combination of persons acquires 
control of tl commodity.”** How widely different 


this concept evious ideas, which make monopoly 


equivalent to a .dvantage has been emphasized by both 

of these aut! 
The same \ 1 by Seager, Taussig, and F. M. Taylor. 

The first writ \ 

differential a 


business diffe: 


. distinction between monopoly and 
nearly every branch of competitive 
s are found”; and competitors are 
themselves diff d, some being more capable than 
urns. “Although important sources 
of income, s il advantages are not the cause of 
monopoly p1 also touches upon this topic of 
“differential conclusion is similar to that of 


Seager: “Rent ten been said to be due to monopoly. But 
this is not an a ent. 


others and re 


The characteristic of monopoly 


25R. T. Ely, J ts, p. 13, 14. 


26C. J. Bullo Study of Economics, pp. 216, 309. 
27H. R. Seage jconomics, p. 188. 
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To make our 
analysis perfectly fair still another quotation may be added from 
a recent textbook. In discussing the subject of normal price as 
it occurs under conditions of monopoly, Professor F. M. Taylor 
has this to say: “Substantially the whole output or stock of not 
a few kinds of goods is in the exclusive control of a single natural 
or legal person. Such a condition of things is known as a mon- 
opoly. The person having such exclusive control of stock or out- 
put is said to have a monopoly.”*® In denying the theory of a 
differential monopoly, each writer here has in turn founded mon- 
opoly upon exclusive command over supply, which is obviously 
identical with the legal principle of absolute control; and these 
excerpts stand as authoritative statements of the scarcity theory 
of monopoly control, a view still to be revised and supplemented 
before it will accord with the logic of concrete circumstances. 
It is freely admitted, however, by writers who hold this particular 
view, that often only a partial control exists over the price or the 


is single-handed control over the total supply.” 


supply. But even such a statement is usually vague for two rea- 
sons. Partial control may often mean more or less intermittent or 
limited interference in the price-making process with regard to 
product, time, or territory, and as such represents only a differen- 
tial advantage on the part of a single group of men. Further, this 
control may be the result of mere codperative effort on the part of 
energetic producers. By this obvious departure from the main 
premise of single-handed control over supply, the orthodox econ- 
omic theory of monopoly control is greatly weakened, and varies 
from the idea of the classical economists only in assuming a greater 
degree of differential advantage, which finally gives partial control 
over price. Simply stated, all authorities are coming to the 
idea of a partial monopoly. In the doctrine of the classical 
theorists this advantage does not necessarily give control over 
either supply or price, while in the scarcity control of later writers, 
the advantage is sufficient to control price over a definite territory. 

4. With the gradual decline in law of Coke’s legal formula, 
there appeared the fourth important theory of monopoly. And 
strange to say, the famous opinion of the early Mitchell case in 
England also furnished the foundation for a belief in partial 
monopolies. It was explained there that voluntary restraints of 
trade are liable to abuse “from corporations, who are perpetually 


28 F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. I, p. 107. 
29 F, M. Taylor, Principles of Economics, p. 207. 
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laboring f e advantages in trade, and to reduce it into 


This excerpt was often quoted ver- 
batim or ] | by American courts. From this new point 
of view 


as few h 


ks were soon placed upon monopolies in 
the states M setts and Pennsylvania.** And the tend- 
ency in | to perpetuate free competition between com- 
binations, harbinger of a new tenet in judicial 
opinions. |] principle involving the right to industrial 
liberty, it f the most potent check upon monopoly ; 
for a mal nce from the legal concept of an absolute 
monopoly | early as 1875. Consequently, potential or 
distant cor tion is less emphasized. The first opinion to apply 
an active c heck to a monopoly entirely within a state 
rendered between all the grain dealers in a single 
town in Illi rly enough, active competition within the 
mono poliz ygnized as the only adequate economic 
check upo1 ombination. Five years later, an Ohio 
court gave t eeded support to this idea of an active com- 
petitive ch poly. An association formed for the 
purpose of the sale of salt throughout the state was 
held to be int of trade; and the apparent tendency 
of the com! » establish a monopoly by a partial suppres- 
sion of act m was taken as sufficient cause for its 
compulsory During the next ten years the tide of 
legal opinion | rapidly against monopolistic combinations, 
and in the | f the nineteenth century, as one might ex- 
pect, the th partial monopoly became firmly established 
in American 

5. The fift ncept of monopoly made its appearance at 
least as early 18§ ‘his is the theory of a potential or in- 
choate monop | it idmirably presented in this last de- 
cision: “It to say,” declared the court, “that com- 
petition in 1 ide was not in fact destroyed, or that the 
price of the y was not unreasonably advanced. Courts 
will not stop t to the degree of injury inflicted upon the 

P. Wms 

81 Alger v. TI , 53, 54; Taylor v. Blanchard, 13 Allen, 375; 
Morrie Run ( 11 Co., 68 Penn., 185, 187. 

82 The contr llegal simply because it enhanced the price 
of a prime necs ual 168.) 
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public; it is enough to know that the inevitable tendency of such 
contracts is injurious to the public.”** This opinion represents the 
most radical evolution in common law rulings against combinations 
in restraint of trade. Any definite tendency which may seriously 
threaten active competition, is sufficient to render their formation 
illegal. It is, in fact, an effort to suppress inchoate monopolies. 
In several states, of course, this potential monopoly is quite secure ; 
but in others it is plainly illegal.*° 

However, extensive monopolies of this sort often exist on a mere 
tacit understanding; they are no longer exceptions to the rule. 
In Harding v. American Glucose Company it was emphasized that 
such unlawful combinations may be formed by verbal agreement.” 
And in similar cases in Kentucky, it is not necessary in order to 
obtain a conviction in court that there should be positive evidence 
that a combination was formed to regulate prices. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, the Supreme Court has said, to secure 
witnesses who could testify to such facts.** Finally, upon this 
exact point the highest court in Michigan is most explicit: ‘The 
purpose and intent of the organization may be shown by its acts 
and the policy pursued after organization.” It is not deemed 
necessary to furnishing evidence of this purpose, to prove that its 
organizers expressly bound themselves “to establish and maintain 
a monopoly.”** The fundamental purpose of these various decisions 


is doubtless to condemn any tacit monopoly which is destructive 
to competition; but on the other hand, there is apparently no in- 
tention of hampering mere codperative combinations, provided 
rival enterprises are allowed to compete freely. 


84 Salt Co. v. Guthrie, 35 Ohio St. 672. 

85 A most thoroughgoing opinion against it is to be found in a New York 
case: “If the monopoly sought to be established was one covering a part of 
the territory of the borough, or one district in the borough, so that the con- 
sumers in that portion of the city were deprived of the benefit of free com- 
petition, then the defendant would be just as guilty as though the monopoly 
extended to every foot of land within the boundaries of Manhattan.” (People 
v. Am. Ice Co., 120 N. Y. Supp. 457.) From this excerpt two facts are to be 
noticed: first, the smallest district within a borough is not exempt from the 
law; second, the primary test of illegality is the absence of free competition 
which is taken as an indication of monopoly. This decision, like many others, 
has gone to the heart of the problem by condemning virtually all monopoly 
agreements. 

36 182 Ill. 617. 

87 International Hurvester Co. v. Commonwealth, 144 Ky. 403, 408. 

38 Attorney General v. National Cash Register Co., 182 Mich. 108. 
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partial control may, nevertheless, become an important phase of 
monopolistic aggression. For centuries, courts have been declar- 
ing that monopoly and restraint of trade offend the common law 
right of free trade between subjects, which protects alike pro- 
ducers and consumers. And in emphasizing these evils judges 
seldom get far from the important injuries to producers. For 
example, an early conception of a monopoly by state courts was 
a combination which prevented the citizen from pursuing his own 
business unless he migrated to some other state. Monopoly was, 
therefore, condemned because its general effect was to encourage 
idleness, injure industry, create exclusive privileges, and influence 
the price of things produced by labor.** Monopolies were also 
found to conflict with the common law because they destroyed 
trade by “extinguishing free and healthy competition.”*° The 
basic evils of monopoly are, therefore, said to lie in the destruction 
of competition, impoverishment of producers, restriction of prod- 
uct, and enhancement of prices. From this point of view, then, the 
power to fix price is only a secondary phase of monopoly control. 
This thought is put tersely in a Rhode Island case: “The act of 
fixing the price is only an attribute of a monopoly, an indicium by 
which it may be classified. It is a symptom, but it is not the disease 
itself.”**° 

The third indication of monopoly power is the absence of com- 
petition between enterprises covering a definite field. This is a 
delicate test. It serves to differentiate the lawful coéperative 
combination from the partial, but not always from the inchoate, 
monopoly. The partial monopoly has, in the view of the courts, 
succeeded more or less in excluding competition and controlling 
price. But it would seem that the inchoate monopoly possesses 
full power to eliminate, though it has not definitely restricted, 
competition within a certain district; and in the absence of any 
advantage other than that of the technical process it is really an 
efficient monopoly. Take for example the decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York in People v. American Ice Company." The 
court is really attacking a potential monopoly, or one which could 


44 Taylor v. Blanchard, 95 Mass. 375; Union Strawboard Co. v. Bonfield, 
193 Ill. 426; Lange v. Werke, 2 Ohio St. 527; Lufkin Rule Co. v. Fringeli, 57 
Ohio St. 603; Sutton v. Head, 86 Ky. 158; Pike v. Thomas, 4 Bibb, 485. 

45 Georgia Fruit Exchange v. Turnipseed, 62 So. Rep. 545. 

46 The State v. Eastern Coal Co., R. I. 265. 

47120 N. Y. Supp. 457-8. 
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become important.” Also, in referring to the exclusive contracts 
made with dealers by the Eastman Kodak Company, the court said: 
“All this and more, it may be conceded, separated from other 
acts, might furnish no ground for holding that there was an 
illegal monopoly; but the arbitrary enforcement of the restrictive 
conditions by the establishment of a system of espionage, and the 
keeping of records of violations of such conditions, with a view of 
penalizing such dealers, are evidence of an intention to promote a 
monopoly.””” It will be seen at once that this particular test is 
psychological in character, and is especially pertinent to the de- 
tection of the inchoate monopoly. 

The fifth test of monopoly depends upon the inherent nature 
of a combination which, irrespective of any vicious purpose, may 
be the result of several causes. (a) It may be due to the physical 
conditions in production. Yet these conditions may be taken as 
proof of a wrongful intent or purpose. For example, the Supreme 
Court has said in relation to the unification of the terminal facilities 
in St. Louis: ‘The physical conditions which compel the use of 
the combined system by every road which desires to cross the 


river, either to serve the commerce of the city or to connect with 
lines separated by the river, is the factor which gives greatest color 
to the unlawfulness of the combination as now controlled and 


operated.”** (b) That acquired powers may constitute a mon- 


opoly is seen in another case. The supreme court of Missouri has 
declared that when men deliberately “acquire power that will en- 
able them to control the market, if they choose to exercise it, there 
is no use for them to say that they did not intend to control the 
trade or limit competition, nor is it any use for them to say ‘We 
have not used the power to oppress any one.’?”™* (c) In the 
next place, the inherent nature to restrain trade may be largely 
the result of individual contracts which in themselves are wholly 
free from unlawful purposes. Yet the judgment of the court “is 
one of condemnation, no matter how innocent otherwise or praise- 
worthy the motives of those who had part in it.”°* (d) Finally, 


51 United States v. Reading Co. 226 U. S. at p. 370. See United States v. 
St. Louis Terminal Association, 224 U. S. 394; Swift and Co v. United States, 
196 U. S. $75. 

52226 Fed. Rep. 78. 

53 United States v. St. Louis Terminal, 224 U. S. 398. 

54 State v. International Harvester Co., 237 Mo. 394. 

55 United States v. Motion Picture Patents Co., 225 Fed. Rep. 808. 
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position in American law. ‘These two facts explain why the 
validity of the efficiency monopoly is apparently a much mooted 
question. Courts are consistently applying to it the various tests 
of legality, but obviously as their theories now include the differ- 
ential concept of the classical economists, a vast number of 
monopolies are not illegal. 

The first form of the efficiency monopoly may be attacked at 
two points. In the first place, destruction of competition within a 
given area is considered in itself a restraint of trade; it discourages 
the development of industry and lessens the incentive to serve the 
public. Moreover, the direct result is to deprive men of their 
means of gaining a livelihood, which is the cardinal evil of mon- 
opoly. In a word, competition is necessary to secure efficient 
methods and needed products. In the second place, the monopoly 
possesses a tremendous power which may produce evil results. 
Consequently, courts are suspicious of such power; and if it is 
interpreted as an inherent tendency to injure trade, the monopoly 
becomes, thereby, illegal. Indeed, the large coéperative com- 
bination walks perilously close to the legal limit when it eliminates 
weak competitors ; for it is difficult to draw the line between lawful 
coéperation and monopoly except by the competitive test. 

On the other hand, the second form of the efficiency monopoly is 
usually considered legal. One federal court has said: “Size does 
not of itself restrain trade or injure the public; on the contrary, 
it may increase trade and may benefit the public.”*” Another has 
stated that an attempt to monopolize a part of interstate com- 
merce, which but indirectly restricts competition, while its chief 
effect is to increase the trade of those who make it, was not made 
illegal by the statute under consideration, “because such attempts 
are indispensable to the existence of any competition among the 
Courts reiterate that there is no limit to the normal 
growth of an enterprise, but this is usually qualified immediately 
by the statement that if the necessary result of an enterprise is 
to restrain trade, it becomes at once illegal. In this relation, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has emphasized that: 
“Monopolies are created in various ways, and may constitute 
partial restraints of trade which of themselves are not unreason- 


able; and contracts or combinations creating them are not neces- 
sarily invalid. The statute prohibits only such monopolies as are 


57 U. S. v. Keystone Watch Company, 218 Fed. Rep. 510. 
58 Whitwell v. Continental Tobacco Co., 125 Fed. Rep. 463. 
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unjust and uw restraints of trade.’*® In a word, the 
“rule of reason’ preted by the Supreme Court has served 
to preserve this | form of efficiency monopoly.” 

As the previou possess a remarkable pertinency to any 
practical plan of poly control, several facts should be care- 
fully considered | irists and economists: 

1. Starting wv lifferential concept of the medieval law, 
English courts ] radually to the theory of an absolute 
monopoly ; but t there is a most positive reaction to the 
doctrine of part ) lmost simultaneously the same cycle 
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economists ; cons n both the fields of legal and economic 
theory two dian y opposite views confront the investigator 
in his study of n Both theories contain certain dangers, 
but, above all, t the theory of an absolute monopoly a 


constant menaci 


2. Again, co! nt th the idea of absolute monopoly, 


which was accepted practically without qualification by American 
courts down to 1836 went the consistent belief that potential 


competition consti n adequate remedy for monopolistic com- 


binations. Fortu final rejection prepared the way for 
a closer study of traint. Certainly, the principle of 
potential competit ul longer be seriously advocated either 
by jurists or econo! 


3. Still again, v the passing of this theory due recognition 
was given to the growing danger from partial monopolies. Except 
for California, New York, and Rhode Island, our state courts had 
realized by 1880 the total inadequacy of the English theory of 
absolute monopoly 1. These facts place even the more recent 
economic treatis: ; and monopolies in a peculiar light; 
for their authors | both the theory and the classification 
of monopolies alm y upon the deductive principle of ab- 
solute control. But he courts of New York had discarded 
this overworked id ist a decade before these books were 
written. 

4. Clearly enough, tl sk of courts and legislatures has only 
just begun. Certa ficiency monopolies exist which never raise 
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prices above the competitive level. Nevertheless, they may van- 
quish rival producers by the two great weapons of monopoly power 
—unfair competition and contractual restraint of trade. We 
may legislate against them, but deny the codperative combination 
which gives them birth a place in our economic system we cannot. 
The problem of establishing a permanent rift between the co- 
éperative combination and the efficiency monopoly is a new task 
which neither theorist nor legislator has yet begun to appreciate. 

5. Lastly, these legal opinions have made it necessary for us to 
revise the usual classification, and to contrast the efficiency with 
the scarcity monopoly. The first endeavors to reduce costs and 
to drive out competitors in establishing control over an industry ; 
the second seeks to raise prices by restricting production. The 
distinguishing characteristic lies in the method of price control. 
We must therefore conclude that the courts are struggling over a 
distinction between a broad and a narrow construction of the 
common law remedy, between a potential and an active competitive 
check, between the legality of a coéperative combination and an 
efficiency monopoly, and, finally, between absolute and partial con- 
trol of trade. 


C. J. Foreman. 
University of Arkansas. 
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\TISTICS OF INCOME 


The vol | Statistics of Income was compiled under the 
direction ssioner of Internal Revenue from the re- 
turns of ind ind corporate incomes for 1916. Its publica- 
tion marks in American income statistics. It makes 
available fo1 f e an analysis of the personal and cor- 
porate inco! nited States which answers a number of 
questions tha ts, statisticians, and publicists have long 
been askin H e number of large incomes in the United 
States grow red with smaller incomes? What are the 
sources of in es; what portion thereof consists of in- 
comes from } y and what portion from personal services? 
What part nds and the corporate form of organization 
play in the tion of individual incomes of large size? 
What of the 1 s received by different occupations and 
businesses ? t questions concerning individual incomes are 
answered, s r is possible, from an analysis of the 
individual i1 returns for 1916. 

For corpo! ; the report takes up again the thread 
which was dro} 914, and gives us once more the net income 
of corporatio! vided by industries. If the analysis in the 
Statistics of 1 n be continued for a decade and gradually 
improved and plified, the dark places of economics bid fair to 
receive much 


in Incomes Reported 


The volu: 1 comparative form the number of re- 
turns filed at \ ranges for the years 1914, 1915, and 
1916. Tab! repared from the tabulation on page 15, 
shows the in he European war upon personal incomes 
during the y » our entrance into the conflict. The 
percentages of f 1916 over 1914 are progressive, rising 


with each inco , and reaching a maximum of 255 per cent 
for incomes f1 $400,000 to $500,000. Clearly the rich grew 
richer as a resu war. 


Even these t reveal the extent to which the war has 
played into t f the richer people in each community. 
When the stat led into groups on the basis of the rela- 
tive number of in vhich fall in the upper ranges, as is done in 
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Taste 1—Nvumser or INcome Tax Returns sy Crasses, 1914-1916. 


Percent-| Percent- 
Total number of returns age of | age of 


$3,000- $4,000... 
4,000- 5,000.... 36,525 122.2 
5,000- 10,000.... 150,551 125.0 
10,000- 15,000.... é i 4 45,305 2. 132.9 
15,000- 20,000.... 5 3,47 22,621 137.3 
20,000- 25,000.... 12,956 132.4 
25,000- 30,000.... 5,196 8,055 130.0 
30,000- 40,000... j 7 10,068 143.7 
40,000- 50,000.... 5,611 b 136.8 
50,000- 100,000.... j 1,8 10,452 202. 152.6 
100,000- 150,000.... 79% 2,900 243. 161.9 
150,000- 200,000.... i 2 1,284 316. 177.3 
200,000- 250,000.... 3: 386 726 811. 188.1 
250,000- 300,000.... : 216 427 28. 197.7 
300,000- 400,000... 25 469 312.3 184.6 
400,000- 500,000.... j 2% 245 . 200.8 
500,000-1,000,000.... g 376 29. 179.9 
1,000,000 and over.... 206 . 171.7 


197.5 


Table 2 (p. 504), the fact is revealed that the rate of increase for 
rich people in states which have practically no incomes above 
$75,000 is quite as striking as it is for the state of New York. 
Group I’ contains those states in which the incomes of few indi- 
viduals exceed $75,000. In Group II’ there are few that exceed 
$150,000. Group III* consists of all the remaining states except 
New York, which is shown separately because of the large num- 
ber of incomes in the higher ranges. 

Table 3 shows the percentages of increase of 1916 over 1914 
in each group. 


1Group I—Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Wyom- 
ing. 

2Group II—Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

8Group II1I—California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island. 


1914 1915 | 1916 1914 1915 
bi 


Income 


$3,000- 34 
4,000- 5 
5,000- 10, 
10,000- 15, 
15,000- 
20,000- 25, 
25,000- 3 
30,000- 4( 
40,000- 50, 
50,000- 7 
75,000-100, 
100,000-150, 
150,000-200, 
200,000-250, 
250,000-300, 
300,000-400, 
400,000-500, 
500,000 and 


ds 


Total.. 


$3,000- $4,0( 


4,000- 5, 
5,000- 


10,000- 15,01 


15,000- 20,0( 


20,000- 


25,000- 30,01 


30,000- 


40,000- 50,00 


50,000- 75,( 
75,000-100,01 
100,000-150, 
150,000-200,0( 
200,000-250,( 
250,000-300,0( 
300,000 £0001 
400,000-500,0¢ 
Over 500,000 


Total.. 


David Friday 


[ September 


Vax ReTuRNS AS REPORTED TO THE COMMISSIONER 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 
1914 


Group II 


17,261 
12,460 
22 441 
5,585 
2,359 
1,152 
710 
700 


Group III 


42,411 
34,712 
66,881 
17,711 
8,316 
4,644 
2,900 
3,239 
1,694 
2,001 
816 
645 
220 
112 

47 

14 

32 

65 


186,520 


New York 


16,849 
14,612 
29,392 
8,720 
4,245 
2,462 
1,613 
1,836 
1,017 
1,216 
500 
426 
158 


19,192 
14,551 
28,083 
7.858 
8,530 
1,909 
1,104 
1343 
621 
785 
336 
266 
102 
52 

24 

D4 

10 


26 


79,816 


43,920 
38,009 
80,025 
24,437 
12,178 
6,999 
4,327 
5A1T 
3,052 
8,850 
1,796 
1,541 
683 
358 


243 
131 
250 


297,441 


90,701 


( 
504 
Taste 2 
| 
| 
| 1 
114 
357 4 
4 840 : 
| 
) 135 
99 
| 2 
is | 99 
l 6 66 5 
27 
7 | 102 
1916 
15,034 
| | 39,805 
39,895 4 
9.810 
5,418 
2,178 
2,800 
1,674 
| 2,165 
1,125 
87 1,006 
467 
304 
165 
191 
| | 
306 
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Taste 3—NvumsBer or Income Tax Returns Percentace or 1916 ro 1914, 
BY CLAssEs. 


Group III | New York Total 


Income class Group I Group II 


| 
| 


_| 

(Per cent) “(Per cent) (Per cent) “(Per cent) (Per cent) 
$3,000- $4,000 : lll 103 89 103 
"4.000- 5,000 | ‘ 109 95 108 

5,000- 10,000 | 119 105 118 
10,000- 15,000 | 138 112 133 
15,000- 20,000 | 146 128 143 
20,000- 25,000 je 151 132 149 
25,000- 30,000 5 149 135 147 
30,000- 40,000 167 152 168 
40,000- 50,000 | 225 180 164 176 
50,000- 75,000 | 267 192 178 202 
75,000-100,000 | 220 225 244 
100,000-150,000 5 26 239 260 
150,000-200,000 3 i 310 295 
200,000-250,000 : 28 319 307 
250,000-300,000 7 254 
300,000-400,000 3 290 
400,000-500,000 4 366 
500,000 and over f $00 


Average increase 3 26 ¢ 109 


This group table shows that the number of rich individuals in 
communities where the higher incomes are relatively small in- 
creased by even a larger percentage than in states like Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and New York. Group I shows an in- 
crease in incomes above $30,000 quite as marked as any of the 
other groups. In each group the relatively large incomes are the 
ones that have increased most rapidly in number. 

The small increase in the number of lower incomes reported fails 
to represent the actual facts with respect to the growth of in- 
comes of this class. Previous to 1917 the incomes of married per- 
sons, Where these were between $3,000 and $4,000, were not sub- 
ject to tax. Most people with small incomes soon discovered that 
the revenue agents seldom disturbed them when they failed to 
report. For incomes between $4,000 and $5,000 the portion above 
$4,000 was subject to tax, but the amount was so small that it did 
not attract the attention of the Department of Internal Revenue. 
The danger of discovery was less for the incomes which were near 
the exemption point than for the higher incomes. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, shows 697,055 incomes 
over $3,000 reported for 1917. There is no doubt that the 
lowering of the exemption from $4,000 to $2,000 is the chief rea- 
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son for t e, and that the largest per cent of growth in 
the numl ; reported was in those that fall in the $3,000 
to $4,000 he number of such incomes reported in 1917 
was mol 200 per cent of 1916. This seems to indicate 
pretty cl t there was a large amount of evasion and failure 
to repo} 1916 for incomes between $3,000 and $5,000. 

The « which has just been drawn is subject to one 
minor quali In the previous years the number of incomes 
reported i total number of individuals making returns 
at each in e. When husbands and wives made separate 
returns y1é net incomes reported by them were combined 
and inc! e return in the class into which the combined 
income | re are 7,635 of these returns. If in 1914 the 
husband rs 1 an income of $90,000 and the wife reported 
separately ome of $220,000, they were counted as two re- 
turns, t! band in the group $50,000 to $100,000, and the 
wife in t! p $200,000 to $250,000. If their incomes re- 
mained the sa n 1916, they were included as one return in the 
group $300,000 to $400,000. It is impossible to say to what ex- 
tent this change in the method of compilation has served to in- 
crease the percentage of increase in the number of income returns 
in the highe: res in 1916 over 1914. Probably it has had lit- 
tle effect. W ) the case just assumed it would increase the 
number in t gher income ranges and reduce the number in the 
lower, it w ave the opposite effect if both husband and wife 
had incom $500,000 and over. In view of the small number 
of incomes l, it is a safe guess that the relative increase in 
the differer e ranges would not be modified in any impor- 
tant manne! the compilation had been made on the basis of 
previous 


es of Individual Incomes 

These d cerning the growth in the number of incomes 
have always ivailable in the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Int il Revenue. Of more interest to the economist 
and statisti re the data contained in the analysis on page 32 
of the volume, . shows the sources of the individual incomes 
reported. tal gross income reported amounted to $8,349,- 
901,983. ources of this income are shown under the two 
headings of ne from personal services and income from prop- 
erty. This to the English classification of earned and 
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unearned income. The various sources and the income derived 
from each source are as follows: 
Income from personal services: 

Salaries, wages and commissions............. $1,478,346,372 

Professions and vocations 368,141,539 


Business, trade, commerce, and _ partnership 
2,642,263,385 


Total income from personal service and business........ $4,488,751,296 
Per cent of gross income 53.76 
Income from property: 

Rents $601,919,604 
Interest on notes, bonds, mortgages, etc 667,566,376 
Fiduciaries 379,795,249 
Royalties 41,883,053 
Income from foreign sources 33,517,780 
Dividends 2,136,468,625 


Total income from property $3,86 1,150,687 
Per cent of gross income 


Total gross income $8,349,901,983 


Total net income $6,298,577,620 


The results of an analysis of these figures thrown into the form 
of percentages, are compactly presented in Table 4. The income 
derived from salaries and professions forms almost half of the in- 
comes under $5,000; if income received from state and local gov- 
ernments were not exempt, these incomes would form a still larger 
percentage of the total. For the person in these lower income 
ranges real estate seems to be the staple investment, as is shown 
by the proportion of the income received from rents. The per- 
centage of income received as interest is surprisingly small, and is 
the most nearly uniform throughout the income ranges. This table 
understates the amount of interest received because of the exemp- 
tion of interest on state and municipal bonds. Business gains and 
profits is the column which, as it stands, is least dependable, for of 
the $2,051,324,363 of general deductions, the major portion con- 
sists of the expenses of carrying on the business which yields these 
incomes. Most striking of all is the portion of the various incomes 
which consists of dividends. It is clearly evident that the profits 
of business enterprises are the source of large incomes and of large 
property accumulation. There is here abundant evidence too of 
the extent to which the more profitable and extensive business 
enterprises have become organized under the corporate form. Out 
of a total of $8,349,901,983 of gross income reported, dividends 
make up a total of $2,136,468,625 or 25.6 per cent. 
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Business, 
trade, 
commerce, 
partner- 


Interest 
on notes, 
bonds, 
mort- 


Divi- 
dends 


Income 
class (In 


Total 


£ross 


thousands) aries, rol I rages, 


500 
500-1,000 
1,000-1,500 
1,500-2,000 
2,000 and 
over 


Total 


Table 5, 


income at 
total net 


TaBie 5 


100 
15( 
200, 
251 
300, 
500, 
1,000 
1,500, 


9 ( 
2,000, 


ship gains 


ows the peres 


ntage 


and 
profits 


24.0 
29.4 
32.6 
32.5 
31.8 
31.6 
33.3 
31.4 
33.0 
33.2 
33.7 
30.5 
36.3 
30.6 
33.0 
28.3 


28.1 


income 


5.1 
2.8 


of dividends to net 


nge. They constitute 34 per cent of the 


36.298.577.620. 


1916 
DivIDENDS 


RTED IN 


AND Per Cent CONSISTING OF 


$301.624,728 
323,044,287 
1,037 247,977 
944,118,211 
862,081,972 
450,266,493 
300,086,344 
2923.919.898 
357,355,318 
223.550,085 
163,779,134 
118,530,187 
271,938,017 
256,771,325 
117,319,821 
71,465,199 
275,478,624 


Dividends 


$24,587,123 

13,453,587 
144,286,827 
260,083,061 
321,060,222 
189,683,943 
133,595,894 
105,115,248 
158,826,168 
108,031,135 

75,720,234 

60,813,345 
127,339,717 
136,169,725 

60,707,271 

88,906,751 
178,088,374 


Per cent 
dividends to 
net income 


(Per cent) 
8.2 
4.2 

13.9 
27.5 
37.2 
42.1 
44.5 
46.9 
444 
48.3 
46,2 
51.3 
46.8 
53.0 
51.7 
54.4 
64.6 


6,298.57 7,620 $2,136,468,625 
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The figures of dividends reported in 1916 throw some light upon 
the distribution of corporate securities. In another place I have 
estimated the corporate dividends paid in this year at $3,784,- 
000,000. Fifty-six per cent of all dividends are therefore paid 
to people with taxable incomes of $3,000 and over. In using this 
statement for general statistical purposes it must be borne in mind 
that certain personal incomes amounting to more than $3,000 are 
not reported to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and are 
therefore not included here. If the salaries of employees of state 
and municipal governments, which are exempt, were reported, it 
would undoubtedly bring within the income tax law a considerable 
number of incomes from property which are received by these state 
employees but which are not large enough in themselves to bring 
them under the law. Thus if an individual has income from rents, 
interest, and dividends of $2,000 and receives a salary of $3,500 
from a state university or normal school, his entire income is 
omitted from the figures as here presented. A qualification of simi- 
lar nature applies to the incomes received from interest. Not only 
are the incomes of state employees omitted, but the interest re- 
ceived from state, municipal, and other government bonds, except 
certain portions of the last four liberty loans, are also omitted. 
The total amount of interest received by those having incomes 
over $3,000 is relatively less than the portion of the total divi- 
dends of the country which goes to them. I estimate that the in- 
terest paid by corporations alone during 1916 was $1,700,000,000. 
The total amount reported by people with incomes of $3,000 and 
over is $667,566,376. We do not know how much of this interest 
comes from sources other than corporate securities, such as real 
estate mortgages, but after making some reasonable allowance for 
these it seems pretty evident that not more than 30 to 35 per cent 
of the interest-bearing obligations of corporations are held by 
persons having incomes of $3,000 who reported to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue in 1916. 

It is evident that in forecasting the taxable net income for legis- 
lative and administrative bodies, dividend payments are the most 
important single factor in the computation of the surtax. For 
incomes of $20,000 and over they form more than 60 per cent of 
the net income. 

If all salaries and interest were subject to the income tax law, 
people with incomes of $3,000 or over would be found to receive a 


4The War and the Supply of Capital, AmMertcan Economic Review, Supple- 
ment, 1919, page 87. 
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dividends paid. An examination of 
that the percentage of incomes consist- 
ls is larger for incomes between $3,000 
between $4,000 and $5,000. This is 
fact of the omission of certain salaries 
rns, which salaries either fall into the 
if added to the other income received 

g his total income into the higher class. 


Distribution of Incomes 


esents also an analysis of the distribution 


ms. The occupational classifications em- 


number of returns and the average in- 
are shown in Table 6. The volume con- 
> each state in the union, and for Hawaii 


ecupation are shown by income ranges 


le but not by states. Table 7 shows the 
ich occupation at the various income 


unalyses is considerably lessened by the 


ving the incomes for different professions 


f 


of income derived from the practice of 
ursuit of that business, but includes the 
persons reporting themselves as be- 


ons and businesses. Thus, one accountant 


$250,000 and $300,000. This does not 
earned any such amount from the prac- 


profession, but that this individual, who 


tant. receives from all sources a combined 


According to this method of analysis 


nen in 1916 who received incomes of over 


ichers, (from kindergarten to university) 


of over $25,000. The analysis is somewhat 


guide to the relative profitableness of va- 
distribution between the various in- 


come ranges rep | by each occupation in table 6-C (pp. 126- 
187) is lessened by the fact that a married person making 
a separate retu counted in the income range in which the 
combined incom: sband and wife falls. For example, the col- 
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6.—NvuMBer or Returns Averace Income 


Number of | Average 
returns | net income 


Occupations 
Accounting professions: accountants, statisticians, 

actuaries, etc. 4,229 
Architects 1,419 
Artists: painters, sculptors, etc 786 
Authors, editors, reporters, etc 2,529 
Clergymen 1,671 
Engineers: civil, mining, etc 6,628 
Medical profession: physicians, surgeons, oculists, 

dentists, nurses and others. ........cccccccccecs 20,348 
Public service: civil 2,992 
Public service: military } 5,459 
Theatrical profession: actors, singers, musicians, etc. 914 12,176 
Teachers: from kindergarten to university; also | 

school and college officials...........ccsccceccecs 2,919 6,627 
All other professions and occupations 2.913 9,556 
Professions and occupations not stated 7,350 9,830 


> 


& or ort 


Total, professions 81,430 


Agriculturists: farmers, stock raisers, orchardists, ete. 14,407 8,999 
Bankers 6,518 31,754 
Real estate brokers: agents and salesmen 6,146 11,757 
Insurance brokers 1,414 12,959 
Brokers: all other 7,479 24,409 
Capitalists: investors and speculators 85,465 19,648 
Commercial travelers 12,274 6,049 
Corporation officials: secretaries, managers, cashiers, 

presidents, etc. 53,060 13,521 
Employees, all other: superintendents, foremen, office 

employees, etc. 38,388 6,649 
Hotel proprietors and restauranteurs...........++.. 2,752 10,369 
Insurance agents and solicitors. .........sccccscces 7,243 8,083 
Labor, skilled and unskilled 2,304 6,989 
Lumbermen 1,319 13,882 
Manufacturers 23,631 24,938 
Merchants and dealers: storekeepers, jobbers, com- 

mission merchants, etc 54,363 15,387 
Mine owners and mine operators...........0+se005 2,554 45,140 
Saloon keepers 1,311 7,137 
Sportsmen and turfmen 245 8,097 
Theatrical business: owners, managers, etc 811 15,296 
Business not stated 12,478 17,439 


$56,606 | 15,715 


437,036 | 14,412 


4 
| 8,741 { 
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lege profes . salary of $3,500 per year which consti- 
tutes his sol | whose wife receives an income of $98,000 
a year, is « n the group $100,000 to $150,000. If 
the wife re} f as a capitalist, she counts as one in the 
group $100,0( $150,000 under the occupation “capitalist.” 
As a result we | “Employee” shown in the $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 ;, The combined incomes of this “em- 
ployee” and vo others who fall in the $200,000 to $250,- 
000 class » only $409,458. It lessens the value of the 
table mate: purposes of judging of the maximum in- 


‘ 


comes of pl 


Corporate Statistics 
Corporat have been reported to the Commissioner of 
Internal Re I 1909. From 1909 to 1913 the income, in- 


debtedness, ar pital stock are reported in five classes: financial, 
public service, il, mercantile, and miscellaneous. For 1914 
and 1915 tl dat given 1s the total tax paid during these 
years. In 1916 tl tatistics of Income once more reports net 
income accordit lustries. The corporations are divided into 
eight general groups, and are subdivided into 105 sub-groups. 
The general classifications employed are shown in the first column 
below; in the second column the groups are combined into those 
used in repor net income of corporations for the years 
1909 to 1913 


Old classification 
Net income ‘Class Net income 


Banks $400,599,580 ) 
Insurance con 127,906,231 ( 
Public utilitic 1,541,076,130 {Public service..| 1,541,076,130 
Extraction of 798,883,349 ) 
Manufacturing [Industrial 4,956,509,249 
mechanical 4,.157,.625,900 | 
Merchandising 464,875,807 |Mercantile ....) 464,875,807 
Agriculture al 


animal husband 69,862,431) 9 


Financial $528,505,811 


Total ... $8,765,908,984 | $8,765,908,984 


The statist for corporations showing no net income were 
compiled for the first ti in 1916. Out of a total of 341,253 cor- 
porations report there were 134,269 with no net income; the 
deductions allowed under’the law exceeded the gross income of 
these corporations by $656,904,411. 
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When the corporations showing net income are combined into 
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the classes used in reporting from 1909 to 1913 they compare 


Class 


Financial ..... 
Public service. 
Industrial 
Mercantile 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


Per cent of cur- 
rent year to 1909, 100.0 


with those of previous years as follows: 


Taste 8.—Net Income or att Corporations THE Unirep Srares 1909 
AND 1916 (000 omrTreD). 


1911 


1909 1910 
$394,748 | $440,529 | $457,092 
808,960} 843,855| 806,324 

1,325,807 | 1,436,061 | 1,309,819 | 
359,755 | 385,305 | 363,306 
236,211| 254,501| 277,165 
183,125,481 | $3,360,251 | $3,213,706 

107.5 102.8 


When the statistics of corporate income which were published 


ro 1913, 

1912 1913 1916 
$481,622 | $438,747 | $528,506 
930,388 | 1,003,186 | 1,541,076 
1,670,334 | 2,026,884 | 4,956,509 
423,012 473,202 | 464,876 
326,795 397,532 | 1,274,942 
$3,832,151 | $4,339,551 | $8,765,909 


122.6 138.8 280.5 


in the reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in former 
years are brought together and compared with those for 1916, as 
in Table 8 above, it illuminates the course of profits previous to 
the war, and shows the effect of the European war upon them. 
The profits of public service corporations, including railroads, in- 
creased approximately 25 per cent from 1909 to 1913, while in- 


dustrial profits increased more than 50 per cent. 


The year 1916 


shows a marked increase in all industries—public service corpo- 
rations increasing by 50 per cent and industrial profits by 150 
The enormous increase in profits of miscellaneous cor- 
porations shown by the table is due to the change in the make-up 
Many corporations which were in- 


per cent. 


of the miscellaneous group. 


cluded in the industrial group in the reports from 1909 to 1913 
are thrown into the miscellaneous group in the 1916 classification. 
But for this shift in the content of the groups, the increase in in- 
dustrial profits would be still larger. 

Similar comparisons for capitalization and indebtedness are not 
possible because the Statistics of Income gives no data, either for 
capital stock outstanding or for bonded and other indebtedness. 
Both capital stock and bonded and other indebtedness were shown 
for the years 1909 to 1913 in the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and if they were presented for 
1916 would be an important aid in the solution of many problems 
in corporate finance, investment, and capital accumulation. It 


would be desirable also to have the interest payments of corpora- 
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other deductions. Perhaps we may 
1} a similar volume to be compiled from 


features of the analysis of corporate 
ndustries into 105 classes. If this 
same basis for several years, that por- 
lige which deals with the problem of 
ted. It is certainly a dark chapter in 
day. This material, together with the 
which have been made available by 
War Industries Board and the War 
ction of Wesley C. Mitchell, will form 
which bids fair to keep those who 

| of profits busy for some years. 
of corporate income should throw 
portance of some of the problems which 
lind, particularly that of government 
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United States in 1916 was $118,005,630; 
ifacturers was $203,673,484. Iron and 
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| $236,795,209. These three industrial 
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the income and excess profits returns of 31,500 out of a total of 
approximately 55,000 corporations in the United States, which in 
the calendar year 1917, earned 15 per cent or more on their capi- 
tal stock. The corporations are classified under more than 250 
heads; for each corporation the following information is given for 


the year 1917: 


Capital stock 


Invested capital 


Net income 


Income tax, excess profits tax, and total tax 
Per cent of total tax to net income 
Net income after deducing tax 


Per cent of net income to capital stock 


Per cent of net income to invested capital 
Per cent of net income after tax to capital stock 
Per cent of net income after tax to invested capital. 


For the year 1916 only capital stock, net income, and the per cent 
of net income to capital stock, are given. 

The volume contains a wealth of information and can be unre- 
servedly recommended to any one who is looking for source ma- 


terial on industrial profits in war time. 


As the material stands, 


however, it permits of few significant generalizations, as the figures 


Tasie 9.—Caprrat Stock AND Investep Capirat or 4,352 Manvuracrurtnc Corpora- 
TIONS HAVING Invested Capirat or $100,000 anp over. 
(Data from “Corporate Earnings and Government Revenue,” pp. 73-196) 


Iron and steel 

Metals and metallurgical in- 
dustries 

Mining, coal 

Textile industries 

Chemicals and allied industries 


Special manufacturing indus- | 


tries 


Stone, clay, and glass indus- 


tries 
Paper, printing, etc 
Leather manufacturers...... 
Food preparations 
Timbering and woodworking 
industries 


Total 


| Number | 
| of corpo- | 
rations 


Capital 
stock 


$29 1,032,875 


21,946,405 
91,297,923 
206,013,425 
82,500,347 
111,538,12: 
$31,950,425 
99,338,312 
43,890,153 
112,464,236 


133,282,858 


Invested 
capital 


$485,844,921 


53,353,156 
140,589,661 
$34,741,127 


126,517,192 
164,127,652 


69,949,287 
199,973,311 
81,470,960 
194,450,308 


345,745,983 


$2,196,763,558 


Per cent in- 
| vested capi- 
| tal to capi- 

tal stock 


(Per cent) 
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ps are not even totaled. The writer has 
for 1917, the taxes for 1917, and the net 
20,000 of these corporations. The results 
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ARE STOCK DIVIDENDS INCOME? 


Among the difficult problems raised by our income tax is that of 
the nature of stock dividends. Under the act of 1913 they were 
held to be income by an interpretation placed on the law by the 
Department of Internal Revenue. In the act of 1916 they were 
made specifically taxable as income. Some time after the enact- 
ment of this law the Supreme Court decided that the administra- 
tive interpretation of the act of 1913 was erroneous,’ and that 
the word income as used in that act did not include stock dividends. 
The question now arises whether the act of 1916 is constitutional 
in declaring stock dividends to be income. It is being hotly dis- 
puted in a case* now pending and which, although already argued 
once, is to be reargued in the autumn of 1919. We have accord- 
ingly deemed it wise to consider the problem purely from the 
economic point of view, especially as the subject has hitherto re- 
ceived comparatively little attention.® 

In order to prepare the way for the discussion we must travel 
over more or less familiar ground; but it will, we hope, soon appear 


that the subject deserves a considerably closer analysis than it has 
yet received. We shall therefore start out with the concepts of 
income and of capital. 


1. What is Income? 


The most natural definition of income is all wealth that comes 
in. ‘This, however, obviously is entirely too vague. The things 
that come in are fundamentally utilities and services. We desire 
things, at bottom, because of their utility. They can impart this 
utility only in the shape of pleasurable sensations or satisfactions. 
These alone constitute true income. If the satisfaction comes 
from a human effort we speak of a service; if it comes from ma- 
terial things or relations we speak of a use or utility. The satis- 
factions are afforded by the services of human beings and the utili- 
ties of material things or relations. Income is the inflow of satis- 
factions from services and utilities. Income is therefore funda 
mentally pleasure or benefit income. 

1Towne v. Eisner, 255 U. S., 418. 

2 Eisner v. Macomber. 

8 The only discussion of the topic is the short colloquy between Professor 
F. R. Fairchild and Mr. H. H. Bond in the Bulletin of the National Tax As- 
sociation, vol. III, pp. 161-3 and 237-243. Professor Davenport has also con- 
tributed a brief note in the same Bulletin, vol. IV, p. 53. Professor Irving 
Fisher does not deal with the problem in The Nature of Capital and Income. 
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When these services or utility-affording commodities are re- 
stricted in quantity, and cost some effort to procure, they acquire 
a value. Since we must economize in their enjoyment and use, we 
speak of them as economic goods and services. Economic value 
or value in economic life is therefore to be distinguished from other 
forms of value like aesthetic or moral value. In civilized society 
this value has come to be estimated in terms of money. Income is 
accordingly now used to denote the inflow or revenue in money. 


Speaking more broadly, however, it may be said that in a society 
based on money transactions income denotes any inflow of satis- 
factions which can be parted with for money. It may not be 
money income, but it must be capable of being transmuted into 
money income. 


The second characteristic of income is that it denotes a flow or 
succession of such satisfactions, expressed in money or money’s 
worth, during a period of time. If there is only a single utility 


or a unique service, we speak of an accession, rather than of a suc- 
cession, of satisfactions. But whether there be one or many, we 


think of their coming in during a period of time. The quality 
of periodicity is essential. Thus, income must be either annual, 


or monthly, or daily income, or income for some other period of 
time. 

Thus far the ordinary analysis has gone. There still remain, 
however, other criteria of income. 

Since the real wealth of an individual or a community consists 
of this inflow of satisfactions that we call income, it is clear that 
the satisfaction must be realized before we can predicate of it the 


quality of income. ‘The satisfaction may come from the repair 
of a broken stove, from the occupation of a house, from a foal 
born to a broodmare. ‘The plumber affords a service, the house 


yields an immaterial benefit, the mare produces a commodity. 
The employer or owner can sell the services of the plumber, rent ; 
the house, or dispose of the foal. In each case he secures a money 
income. He is able to do this because the other party receives a 


corresponding income in the shape of satisfaction. The stove 
owner has a good fire, the tenant enjoys shelter, the purchaser 
of the foal acquires a saddle horse. The first party’s money in- 
come is correlative to the second party’s pleasure income which, 
if not money, is money’s worth. 


If now the plumber falls ill, if the house is unrented or unten- 
ated, if the foal is stillborn, there is no income to the employer or 
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owner, because nothing is realized. The plumber continues, per- 
haps, to be paid by the month, the house still commands a market 
price, the broodmare is still worth a definite amount, because in 
each case a steady income is anticipated. It is only when the fail- 
ure of the income is repeated that the wages of the plumber and 
the value of the house or the mare will fall. On the other hand, 
the repair to the stove may be so badly made that the stove is 
stili useless; the house may turn out to be so leaky as to be unin- 
habitable; the foal may be so defective as to be unusable. The 
gain which it was thought would be enjoyed has not been realized. 
There is in truth no income. And under a proper legal system it 
is possible to recover what has been paid so that the employer, 
landlord, or horse-trader likewise loses his income. The net result 
is that an unrealized or imaginary income is not an income at all. 
Just as a true satisfaction is realized satisfaction, so true income 
is realized income. In order to constitute income, the anticipated 
or putative gain must be not only realizable, but realized. If it is 
not realized, there is no income. Realization is a necessary at- 
tribute of income. 

The next characteristic of income is that it is something distinct 
and separate from the person or thing that affords the income. 
Where the income consists of concrete objects, this is quite ob- 
vious. Each foal is separate from the mare and cannot possibly 
be confused with its mother. The succession of separate foals 
constitute the income and perhaps the only income from the mare. 
The mare is, so to speak, a bundle of inchoate or unborn foals. 
When the foal is actually born and separated from its mother, it 
constitutes the income from the mother; just as the fruit separated 
from the tree is the income from the tree. The same thing is true, 
however, in the other cases. The income of the house is really 
separate from the house itself. The house is to all intents and 
purposes a bundle of inchoate utilities: it will afford these utilities 
from year to year. The owner may during any given period dis- 
pose of the utility while retaining the title to the house. The 
rental that he receives by separating the actual utility from the 
bundle of inchoate utilities that we call the house constitutes his 
income from the house. Separation is of the essence of the en- 
joyment. The same finally is true of the plumber. His skill is 
indeed a part of him; but in order to secure the income that we 
call wages he must transmute his skill into something outside of, 
and separate from, himself. At a particular period he may ren- 
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der a service in repairing the stove; the service is then something 
separate from the man. If he disposes of the service, he enjoys 
an income. But he cannot secure the income without performing 


—that is, divesting himself of—this service. Separation, again, 
is of the nature of the transaction. 
Thus in every 


ise, whether we are dealing with human services, 


immaterial utilities or concrete objects, there can be no income 
unless there is a separation from the individual or the thing that 
affords the service or the utility. Separation, like realization, is 
a necessary attribute of income. 


2. What is Capital? 


As against the income, which, as we have seen, is the satisfaction 
afforded by services or utilities, is the capital, When we buy 
anything, we buy the right of securing such a satisfaction or 
stream of satisfactions from the commodity which embodies the 
utilities. Every commodity is a store of such future or inchoate 


satisfactions. Since human beings are no longer bought and sold, 
and since wealth exists for man rather than man for wealth, we 


can no longer buy the source of human services, although we buy 
the services themselves. We can only buy things or the source of 
non-human utilities. The process of valuation through which we 
assign a capital value to this complex of future anticipated in- 
come values, and through which the flow of satisfactions is trans- 
muted into a fund, is called capitalization. At a given time the 
object or relation which affords the utilities or the income is 
called the capital. The capital possesses a value which reflects 
our estimate of the succession of anticipated utilities or income. 
Nothing would have any capital value if it possessed no income 
value. 

Common usage distinguishes between a particular piece of capi- 


tal (technically known as a capital good) like a house or a ma- 
chine, and the fund of capital which represents the translation 
into money of the value of the particular pieces of capital. These 
may wear out and disappear; but, if they are replaced by others, 
the fund remains intact. As has been so well said, the fund of 
capital is like a mill pond: the drops of water flow in at one end 
and out at the other. But the pond itself, although continually 
changing, remains at a level, with the same volume of contents. 
The fund of capital is the mill pond: the particular pieces of capi- 
tal are the drops that are continually flowing in and out of the 
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pond. Capital, in the sense of a fund, is used to designate the 
caput or principal sum of money from which a revenue is expected. 

Income is spoken of as a result of the capital. In reality, capi- 
tal or capital value is a result of the income or income value, 
Capital, again, is spoken of as the source of income. In reality, 
the income or income value is the source of capital or capital value. 
Physically, the fruit is a product of the tree; economically, the 
tree has a value only because the fruit has a value. To all intents 
and purposes it is correct to say that capital produces an income; 
strictly speaking, however, the capital is produced by the income, 
or at least the capital value depends on the income value. 

The real distinction between income and capital as the embodi- 
ment or the measurement of wealth, therefore, is that income rep- 
resents a flow or stream of utilities or money, and capital repre- 
sents a fund or stock of utilities or money. The flow or stream 
is periodic; it represents a succession of utilities or money during 
a period of time. The fund or stock is the accumulation of such 
utilities or income at an instant of time. Income is expressed in 
terms of a flow; capital in terms of a stock. The capital value of 
anything at any instant of time is primarily the result of adding 
together the present worth of each and all of the anticipated suc- 
cessive income values, The income is primary; the capital is sec- 


ondary. 


3. The Relation between Capital and Income 

We are now in a position to study some of the relations of capi- 
tal and income. 

In some cases there seems to be no distinction between the two. 
This is of course not ordinarily true. The value of anything, is, 
as we have seen, ultimately derived from the satisfactions or uses 
which it affords. Some things, like a city lot, are permanent and 
afford a use in perpetuity. The capital or selling value of the lot, 
however, is not a summation of all future income or rental values 
from the lot. By the very constitution of human nature we lay 
more stress on present than on future enjoyments; our present 
estimate of future uses becomes fainter as the use recedes into the 
future, until the present value of a very distant use vanishes en- 
tirely. The selling or capital value of a lot is accordingly only 
twenty or twenty-five times the rental or income value. Land is 
worth, as we say, about twenty-five years’ purchase. Other com- 
modities are less permanent, and are gradually worn out by use. 
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The distinction between the capital and the income value is then 
considerably less, as in the case of an automobile. The man who 
rents out an automobile must secure in the first year as income 
perhaps one third or one half of its capital value. 

Finally, there are commodities which afford only a single use; 
the use of an ordinary article of food consists in its consumption. 
In this case the distinction between capital and income disappears. 
Capital, as we have seen, is a capitalization of incomes, a summa- 
tion of our present estimates of the value of all future anticipated 
uses. But if there is only a single use, there can be no summation 
of successive uses. ‘There can be no capitalization of a single use. 
Since, however, we speak of capital as a stock of wealth existing 
at an instant ef time, while income is the flow of wealth during 
a period of time, the apple which affords only a single income is 
popularly rega: is capital. Yet its price, although ordinarily 
called a selling price, might equally well be called a rental price. 
In charging for its use, we charge for the apple itself. The capi- 
tal and the in 

In this case, therefore, we must qualify the statement made 
above that separation is of the essence of income. If there is no 
difference between capital and income, we cannot separate the two. 
In all other cases however, that is, in the great mass of wealth 
(except that destined for immediate and total consumption), the 
distinction holds good. Income is something separate from capi- 
tal; and if capital be regarded as the stock which yields the in- 
come, the enjoyment or money’s worth in the shape of gain must, 
in order to constitute income, be separated from the capital. 

It follows from this that if the income is separated from the 
capital and if we desire a continuance of the income, the capital 
must remain intact. In any particular piece of capital, this does 
not, of course, happen of itself. If the commodity is permanent, 
like a city plot, the capital indeed remains unimpaired. But in 
the great mass of cases the commodity gradually disappears 
through use. Some things are consumed in a short time, others 
last a longer time; but in almost all cases there is a wear and tear 
which, if allowed to go unchecked, finally renders the commodity 
useless so that it will cease yielding an income. There will be no 
net revenue because the cost of repairs will ultimately equal the 
gross returns. In actual life we sometimes guard against the 
results of such depreciation by instituting a sinking fund. Instead 
of spending all the earnings, we set aside an annual sum which will 
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exactly counterbalance the depreciation, so that at the end of the 
period the accumulated fund will sink or offset the outlay incurred 
to replace the commodity. 

In order to estimate the real net income from a piece of capital 
we must therefore deduct from the earnings the amount of the an- 
nual depreciation charge, which will vary with the durability or 
permanence of the commodity in question. Otherwise, in separat- 
ing the income from the capital we should be depleting the capital. 
Income in the true sense of net income is that which is separated 
from the capital, while leaving the capital intact. As it has else- 
where been defined: 

“Income as contrasted with capital denotes that amount of 
wealth which flows in during a definite period and which is at the 
disposal of the owner for purposes of consumption, so that in con- 
suming it, his capital remains unimpaired.’”* 


4. Income and Accretion to Capital 

We are now prepared to consider a more difficult problem. If 
my income increases, there is undeniably an increase in my wealth, 
or a net gain. This increase of wealth or gain, however, may also 
show itself in a change of my capital or my assets. In that case 
we speak of an accretion to capital or a capital increment. How, 
now, are we to determine whether a particular gain is income or 
accretion to capital. This question needs a more careful analysis 
than it has hitherto received. 

In the case of a concrete commodity the capital or selling value 
may change for three reasons. 

In the first place the income may not be consumed, but saved 
and added to the capital. There is indeed a difference here be- 
tween money and money’s worth, between a fund of capital and 
piece of capital. If I have a fund of capital, as $100, and decide 
to save the income of $5, I shall have at the end of the year $105, 
and with each ensuing year correspondingly more capital. This 
accretion to capital is clearly nothing but accumulated or recon- 
verted income. The income has been realized and separated from 
the principal. While indeed it is now again merged with the prin- 
cipal, it is easy to keep the two sums separate and distinct. No 
one can question the fact that the gain, even though added to the 
capital, is pure income. 

In the case of money’s worth or utilities the matter is a little 

Seligman, The Income Taz, p. 19. 
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more complex. ‘The income of many things is not embodied in an 
object, but consists of utilities that are incapable of being accumu- 
lated and that must be enjoyed or consumed at once. A house is 
of use only for habitation. We cannot make the house more valu- 
able by postponing or deferring its use. We cannot reconvert the 
use or income into capital. If the use is not enjoyed, it is lost. 


There can therefore be no capital increment through a postpone- 


ment or accumulation of income. 


Where the in 


consists, however, of material objects capable 


of preservation, the matter is simple. The farmer’s crop is his 
income. If he elects to add his crop of cotton to his previously 
existing stock (which he may be holding for a rise), this increment 
of capital is undeniably income. The new crop is something sepa- 
rate from the old stock. In the same way, the owner of a herd of 
cattle may decide not to sell his yearlings. Although they may be 


merged with the herd, however, they are none the less separate; 
for it makes no difference whether he keeps them in a distinct en- 
closure or lets them pasture with their mothers. The increment in 
the value of the herd is income, because it is both realized and 


separated. 

Finally, thers cases where the income, if not originally sepa- 
rated, cannot be kept separated. The best example of this is a 
growing forest [he income of a forest is the annual yield of 


timber. The trees of a certain size may be cut yearly, leaving the 
forest intact. With proper forestry there will be a steady and 
regular cut of timber, what is lumbered in any year being made 
good by the growth of the remaining and oncoming trees. If, 
however, the trees are not cut, the forest becomes more valuable— 
up to a certain point at least. What would have been income has 


been converted into capital increment. But this capital increment 
is not income, b 


use it has not been separated and because it is 
not capable of separation if uncut. When the trees are ultimately 
cut, the gain undoubtedly becomes income. Up to that time, how- 
ever, the increase in the value of the forest is only inchoate income. 
What is done with the particular trees therefore determines whether 


they are income or capital. To the owner of the forest there 
is an increment of wealth in each case; but from the economic 
point of view there is a distinction between the increase in the 
form of income and the increase in the form of capital. If the 


income is immediately enjoyed or dissipated, the increase of wealth 
disappears in the enjoyment; if the enjoyment of the income is 
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postponed or deferred, the increase of wealth is not dissipated. 
In the one case we have spending, in the other saving. Capital can 
be increased only by postponement of enjoyment. Modern life 
with its mastery of science over nature enables the community not 
only to spend more for the conveniences and luxuries of life, but 
also to save more and thus to accumulate capital. 

We see then that if the income has been actually realized and 
separated and then again added to, or reconverted into, the capi- 
tal, it remains none the less income although called capital in- 
crement. But if the income is simply unconsumed or postponed, 
without being actually realized and separated, the resulting capi- 
tal increment is not income. What we are dealing with in such a 
case is inchoate, not real, income. Realizability is not realization; 
separability is not separation. The gain in the form of accretion 
to capital is income only when it is the result of adding actually 
received (i.¢., realized and separated) income to the capital. Oth- 
erwise the gain is inchoate income, to become real income only 
when it is actually realized. 

The second case of a change in the value of capital referred to 
above on page 523 is that due to a change in the income from the 
capital. The demand for the particular satisfaction or com- 
modity may decline: ostrich feathers may go out of fashion; Si- 
cilian oranges may no longer command a market in New York in 
competition with Florida fruit. This diminution in income will be 
at once reflected or amortized in a reduction of the value of the 
capital. If ostriches are raised primarily for feathers, their value 
will fall; if the Sicilian lands are of little use for other crops they 
will decrease in value, as indeed has actually happened. On the 
contrary, an increase in the income will be capitalized into an en- 
hancement of the capital. If dry farming or irrigation causes two 
blades to grow in place of one, not only is the income from the 
land greater, but the land itself will rise in value. Capital is 
capitalized income, In such cases, therefore, there is no difficulty. 
We are in presence of two separate phenomena—an increase of in- 
come and an increase of capital. The one is the result of the 
other, but there is no danger of their confusion. The owner of the 
commodity enjoys two increments or gains—a capital gain and 
an income gain. The gain in the value of the capital is not income, 
because it is not separated and realized. 

When, instead of a particular commodity or capital good, we 
deal with a fund of capital, the same is true. If the dividends of 
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a stock increase, the market price of the stock will rise. Both 
capital and in re enhanced in value. But the augmented 
value of the st )t income as long as the stock is not sold, i.e., 
as long as the: neither realization nor separation. 

In the third place a change in capital may supervene without 
any change in t ncome., A plot of land may rent at the same 
figure as before, but a speculative move in the market may en- 
hance its selling p1 \ stock may become valuable for purposes 
of control, even gh the dividend rate remains unchanged; and 
its market val quickly rise. In all these cases we have a 
capital incr t with no change in income. 

In reality, however, the discrepancy in many such cases is less 
than it seems. 7 present income, it is true, remains the same, 
but there is an tation of greater income in the future. The 
boom in real estat based on the idea that the rental value of 
the land will rise. The control of the stock is sought for in the 
hope ultimately of securing a gain through the augmented re- 
turns. Capita .pitalization not simply of present or actual 
income but of th esent worth of all future anticipated incomes. 
There can be no ] inent change in the value of the capital 
unless there is at t an anticipated change in future income. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that there may be temporary and 
ephemeral fluctuations of market price in complete disregard of 
future or anticipated incomes, and where the particular commodity 
or security is desired for other purposes than the income imme- 
diately to be derived therefrom. It is equally true that no small 
part of business profits is due to such fluctuations of price. Here 
again, however, there is no danger of confusing capital increment 
with income. For, n the preceding case, the gain derived from 
such fluctuations beco income only when the attributes of 
separation and realization are present. If the house appreciates 
in value because some one desires it for a particular purpose, the 
increase is income if I sell the house. But if I do not dispose of 
the house, the gain is only an inchoate gain, not a realized gain. 
Since there is no separation and no realization, the capital incre- 
ment does not constitute income. 

Thus all cases of appreciation of capital may be resolved into 
three types: 

1) The capital increment is the accumulation of past income. 

2) The capital in ent is the result of augmented present and 
future income. 
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3) The capital increment is independent of change in the in- 
come, 

In the first case the capital increment is undoubtedly income. 
In the two other cases it becomes income only when actually real- 
ized and separated from the principal. Until then it remains in- 
choate income, not actual income; a paper gain, not an actual 
gain. Thus in all three cases realization and separation con- 
stitute the true criteria of income. 


5. What is Taxable Income? 


When income taxes were first introduced, economic science was 
only in its infancy and the above analysis of the relations between 
capital and income had not yet been worked out. We therefore 
find a considerable confusion and diversity in the earlier income 
tax laws of various states, some survivals of which have persisted 
even to this day. 

In the first place, income was commonly limited to money in- 
come. Difficulties, however, soon arose in the case of farmers con- 
suming their own produce and individuals residing in their own 
houses. The truer conception of income as benefit income was only 
slowly adopted. If I own my house and receive no money income, 
I am not taxed under the present law in the United States: if I 
sell the house and devote the income of the proceeds to renting 
another house of precisely the same character, I am compelled to 
pay the income tax. Yet the economic situation is essentially the 
same, and the similarity was recognized in the Civil War income 
taxes.” In the case of farmers’ produce our present law occupies 
a middle position: crops consumed by the farmer or his family 
are held not to be income, but the expenses involved in raising the 
crop cannot be deducted, These inconsistencies, which are no 
doubt retained in the law partly for administrative reasons, would 
disappear if it were recognized that income is not only money, 
but money’s worth. 

Secondly, we find in the original conception of income the idea 
of regularity. Only those incomings or net money receipts which 
were regularly received in the course of economic activity were con- 
sidered income. Thus for a long time occasional earnings from 
gambling were not considered income, as was the case also with 
chance finds or gains. If, however, these finds, as e.g., of precious 
metals, were the result of continued and regular effort they were 
held to be taxable income. 

5 Cf. Seligman, The Income Tax, pp. 443-445. 
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This idea of regularity gradually disappeared as the true na- 
ture of ir came to be recognized. But the survivals of the 


4 


old idea are still occasionally to be found. Inheritances, for in- 
stance, are today scarcely anywhere deemed to be taxable income. 
From the point of view of the individual, however, they constitute 
income, even though it be accidental and not regular income. As 
a consequ they are now almost everywhere separately taxed, 
although not under an income tax law. For the real economic 
justificat f the inheritance tax on the share going to the recipi- 
ent (as distinguished from the tax on the estate of the decedent) 
is that it constitutes accidental income and thus augments his 
ability to pay. Again, in many income tax laws, like our own, 
gifts are held to be capital or corpus and not income, evidently on 
the theory that they do not constitute regularly accruing gains, 
If the gift, however, were made periodically, an interesting ques- 
tion would 

In general, then, it may be said that the element of regularity 
as an essential constituent of the concept of income has well nigh 
disappeared f I receive a thousand dollars for particular ser- 
vices this year and nothing in previous or subsequent years, it is 
none the less held to be income, even though it be irregular. The 
old conception of regularity, however, as we have seen, still sur- 
vives in part 

In the third place, the original conception of income was limited 
to the usufruct of a commodity, without allowing for a gain derived 
from the disposal of the commodity itself. Later the conception 
was broadened, but only in part. In England, for instance, the 


decision was influenced by the idea of regularity, just discussed. 


That is, gains derived from the sale of property are even today 


considered it e only if made in the ordinary course of business. 
If an individual, not in the real estate business, sells a particular 
piece of land, the gain would not be taxable as income because it 
constitutes only an occasional or unique transaction. In Eng- 
land such an irregular gain would be considered accretion to capi- 
tal, not income. In the United States, however, as in many other 
places where the broader concept of income has come to be recog- 
nized, gains derived from sales, whether occasional or not, are held 
to be taxable income. To this procedure there is no objection 
from the modern economic point of view. 

Thus the newer conception of income comprises not alone money, 
but money’s worth; not alone regular, but irregular receipts; not 
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alone gains from a usufruct, but gains from the disposal of the 
thing that yields the usufruct. It is simply a survival of old er- 
rors, fortified no doubt by the desire to avoid practical administra- 
tive difficulties, that in England the gain from the sale of an 
isolated piece of property is held to be accretion to capital and 
that in both England and the United States the rental value of 
a house is held not to be income and that the reception of an in- 
heritance is regarded as a capital increment. 

In one point, however, almost all modern income tax laws are 
agreed. While there is still, as we have seen, a difference of at- 
titude in the treatment of gains derived from sales, there is but 
little difference in the treatment of other gains. The distinction 
here is the one adverted to above between realized and unrealized 
gains. As we have seen, unrealized gains are inchoate gains, and 
inchoate gains are not income. 

If I own a plot of land and secure no tenant for it, I receive no 
income and am nowhere subject to income tax. In some countries 
land is indeed taxable on its rental value; but rental value is not 
income. Since there is no gain at all, it is not subject to income 
tax. If, however, in the same year the value of the land rose, the 
owner would undoubtedly feel that he was wealthier. But would 
this appreciation in the value of the land constitute income? The 
answer everywhere is in the negative; and properly so, because we 
are in the presence of an unrealized gain. The land may have 
appreciated in value by the tax date; but it may equally well de- 
preciate immediately thereafter. If the appreciation is realized 
through the sale of the property, there is of course a realized gain 
which is correctly held to be taxable income in the United States 
(although not in England). Again, if I sell the land and invest 
the proceeds in something else which then falls in value during the 
same taxable year, I am permitted to set off my loss against my 
profit. In that case there is no net gain and therefore no taxable 
income. The reason why a mere unrealized increase in the value 
of the land does not constitute income is primarily because of the 
uncertainty as to whether this particular consequence may not 
happen. In the same way, if I own securities which rise in value, 
there is a realized gain or taxable income only when the securities 
are sold, 

We may put the conclusions briefly as follows: 
Capital increment is a gain only when realized. 
A realized capital increment is income in the wider sense. 
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lized capital increment is not income, but a mere 
ippreciation of capital. 

As indicated above, the real point is the separation of the in- 
crement from the capital. This separation is necessary in order 
to constitute income. The increment when separated is income; 
the increment unseparated remains capital. Separation and reali- 
zation are of the essence of the transmutation of capital into in- 


come. he capital as such remains intact: the increment or capi- 


tal gain when actually realized and separated constitutes income. 


Economic Nature of Stock Dividends 


We are now prepared for an analysis of the economic nature of 
stock dividends. This can be best introduced by taking an as- 
sumed case of a corporation with a capital of $100,000 divided 
into 1,000 shares, each worth par and owned by ten stockholders, 
each of w owns ten shares of stock worth $10, 000. 

During taxable year the corporation has net earnings of 
$50,000, on which it is of course subject to income tax. On the 
last day of the year, December 31, the stockholders hold a meeting 
in order to decide what to do with the $50,000. Three courses 
are open to 

A) They y declare a cash dividend. 

B) They may turn the earnings into surplus. 

C) They: decl a stock dividend. 


What happens in each of these cases? 

A) After a h diyidend of $50 is declared on each share, the 
capital re s at $100,000, the number of shares is still 1,000, 
and the stock is still worth par, other things being the same, while 
the $50,000 is distributed to the stockholders in dividends, each of 
the stockholders receiving $5,000 as his dividend or income. 

B) When the earnings are turned into surplus, the capital is 
now $150,000, the shares are still 1,000 in number, but each share 
is now worth $150. Each of the ten stockholders who continues to 
own ten shares now has property worth $15,000. 

C) If a stock dividend of $50 is declared in additional shares 
to each owner of $100 worth of shares, the capital is now $150, 
000; the number of shares is now 1500 instead of 1,000, and the 
value of each sha still $100. Each of the ten stockholders 
now possess fifte: ares, instead of ten, and his investment is 
worth $15,000 
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There are now two possibilities. Either (a) the earnings have 
been gradually accumulated during the year, with periodical state- 
ments open to the public, or (b) the knowledge of the increased 
earnings is kept secret from everyone until December 31, when 
action is taken. 

What now will be the relative economic situation in these three 
cases? 

A, a) The case of a cash dividend where the earnings have been 
known to accumulate during the year. Here the stock will grad- 
ually rise until, with the expectation of a $50 dividend, it will be 
worth on December 31, $150. Immediately after the declaration 
of the cash dividend, the stock will again fall to par. In actual 
life, indeed, there may be an interference with this normal result. 
As a matter of fact, each share may be worth a little less or a little 
more than $150, depending upon the market estimate of future 
prospects. Additions to surplus are often not expected to earn 
quite as much as the original investment, in which case the price 
will be less than $150; on the other hand, if continued large earn- 
ings are anticipated, the price may be above $150. Apart from 
these countervailing influences of the market, however, the situa- 
tion as reflected in the statement of the beginning of this paragraph 
may be accepted as the normal one. In the same way the declara- 
tion of an extra cash dividend may lead to an expectation of con- 
tinued earnings on the same scale, so that the price of the stock 
will not finally fall quite to par. But for purposes of simplicity 
this hypothesis may be eliminated, and the situation as described 
above may be considered the typical one. 

A, b) If the earnings are unknown and unsuspected, the stock 
will naturally remain at par and the declaration of the cash divi- 
dend will not change the value of the stock (except in the same 
eventuality as before). 

B, a) The case of addition to surplus, where the earnings have 
been accumulated throughout the year and have been well known 
to everybody. The stock will accordingly rise gradually until on 
December 31 it will reach $150. After the addition to the sur- 
plus the stock will remain at that figure. 

B, b) If, on the other hand, the earnings have been unknown 
and unsuspected, the stock will remain at par until December 31, 
when it will jump to $150 and remain there, with the same prac- 
tical qualifications as above. 

C, a) In the case of the stock dividend, where the earnings have 
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been accumulated during the year and their existence known to 
all, the stock will as before rise to $150 by December 30. After 
the declaration of the stock dividend, the stock will on December 
31 fall to par, just as in the case of the cash dividend. 

C, b) If, before the declaration of the stock dividend, the earn- 
ings have been unknown and unsuspected, the value of each share 


will, precisely as in the case of the cash dividend, remain at par, 

What now is the economic consequence of all this? 

In A, the cash dividend, we are undoubtedly in the presence of 
actual income accruing to the stockholder. The cash paid to the 
stockholder is separated from the assets of the corporation; the 
gain, accruing to the stockholder, is actually realized by him. 
Both realization and separation are present. 

In B, the addition to surplus, there is an appreciation of capi- 
tal either (a) before or (b) after December 31. But this man- 
ifestly does not constitute any income to the shareholder. For, in 
the first place, there is no separation of the gain. It is merged 


into, and coalesces with, the surplus. And, secondly, there is no 
realized gain to the shareholder. His investment is worth more; 
but it has not been realized, It is like the appreciation in value 
of a house or a piece of land. There is no income because there is 
neither realization nor separation. It would be mere folly for a 
country to attempt to tax the shareholder because of an increase 
in the surplus of the corporation. The increase is indeed income to 


the corporation or rather it represents the disposition of the cor- 
porate income; but it is not income to the stockholder.® 

6 The one striking example of this error is the case of the Civil War tax of 
1864, which provided (in Sec. 117) that “the gains and profits of all com- 
panies, whether rporated or partnership, other than the companies specified 
in this section, shall be included in estimating the annual gains, profits or in- 
come of any person entitled to the same, whether divided or otherwise.” Un- 
der this section the Supreme Court held in Collector vs. Hubbard (12 Wall. 17) 
that the wording of the act justified the taxation to the individual of his share 
in the undivided porate profits. 

In extenuat f i law, however, the following facts must be borne in 
mind. The act 864 did not differentiate, as do our modern laws, between a 
corporate income tax and an individual income tax. The act of 1864 taxed 
only a few clas »f corporations, like certain financial and transportation 
companies, (1 list see Seligman, The Income Taz, p. 444.) In no other 
case was there rporate income tax. The provision, declaring the profits 
of all corporations (except those specifically mentioned), to be a part of the 
income of the stockholder, was only a crude attempt to reach the corporate 
income and to prevent the evasion of the tax. Since that time, however, 
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In C, the stock dividend, we again have an appreciation of capi- 
tal: but each share either (a) falls in value before December $1 
or (b) remains at the old figure after that date. Since each 
shareholder, however, now owns more shares than he did, the net 
result is precisely as in the case of B, the increase of surplus. 
There is no separation of anything. There are indeed more paper 
certificates; but this does not change the essential nature of the 
transaction. There is no more separation of the assets than in B, 
the addition to surplus. There is no separation of the assets as 
in A, the cash dividend. The assets remain an undivided whole, 
whether they nominally consist of surplus or of any other item. 
Nor is there any realization. ‘The gain or capital increment is 
unrealized gain or inchoate income, precisely as in the case of B, 
the addition to surplus. There is no income to the shareholder, 
therefore, because there is neither realization nor separation. 

It might be objected that in C, the stock dividend, the owner of 
100 shares which previously were worth $10,000 may take his 50 
new shares and sell them for $5,000, leaving his original capital of 
$10,000 unimpaired. This, as it might be said, puts C, the stock 
dividend, on a plane with A, the cash dividend. For the owner in 
the latter case will obviously sell his dividends for $5,000, leaving 
his original capital of $10,000 unimpaired. 


progress has been made in the theory of the income tax and of the corporate or 
business tax. We now have in every country, including our own, a corporate 
income tax side by side with the individual income tax. There is therefore no 
justification for a continuance of the clumsy method of the Civil War tax. No 
country today thinks of characterizing as income the undivided share of the 
stockholder in the surplus of a corporation. The Hubbard case, therefore, has 
no application to present conditions, and from the economic point of view it 
was irrelevant for the government to cite it (Eisner vs, Macumber, Brief for 
the United States, p. 11). 

The law of 1864 endeavored to tax the corporate income to the individual 
shareholder, because no attempt was made to tax it to the corporation, But 
under the present law the corporate income is taxed to the corporation, and 
there is accordingly no justification for taxing it to the individual. For a tax 
on undivided profits would then tax the same income twice. This, of course, 
does not mean that our present practice of levying, in addition to the cor- 
porate income tax, a separate tax on the stockholder when he actually realizes 
his own income is theoretically or practically indefensible. For in this case 
there are two separate incomes, one to the corporation and one to the individual. 
Whereas in the contemplation of the act of 1864 there was only one income— 
that of the corporation, taxable to the individual solely because it seemed inex- 
pedient to tax it to the corporation, 
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It is a mistake, however, to think that this creates an analogy 
between C and A, that is, between the stock dividend and the cash 
dividend. For, in the case of B, the addition to surplus, the stock- 
holder could have done precisely the same thing. That is, he 
could have taken $3 1/3 shares, sold them at $150, netted $5,000, 
and still have remaining his 66 2/3 shares worth, at $150, the 
sum of $10,000. 

In this respect, then, there is no difference between A, B and 
C. If the stockholder cashes in his gains, all three cases are on 
a par. In none of these cases would there be any difference be- 
tween income from capital and accretion to capital. For, when 
the gains are cashed in, the accretion to the capital is separated 
from the capital, leaving the capital unimpaired. Furthermore, 
if the stockholder sells all his stock, he will get in every case $15,- 
000, and there will be in every case a gain or taxable income of 
$5,000. A capital gain cannot be realized without being sepa-, 
rated; and when we have both separation and realization, capital 
increment has all the earmarks of income. If the stockholder sells 
his stock dividend the proceeds are undoubtedly income. 

The question at issue, however, is entirely different: namely, 
what is the situation if the stockholder does not sell the stock? 
Here the real difference is between A, the cash dividend, on the 
one hand, and both B and C, the increase of surplus and the 
stock dividend, on the other. 

In A, the cash dividend, the realized gain is income; in B, the 
increase in surplus, the unrealized gain is not income; in C, the 
stock dividend, the unrealized gain is not income. 

Or, to put it in other words; A, the cash dividend, is indisput- 
ably income; B, the addition to surplus, is simply accretion to 
capital; C, the stock dividend, is equally nothing but accretion to 
capital. C then is like B and not like A; and in neither B nor C 
is the capital accretion income, because in neither case is the gain 
separated or realized, The stock dividend is like an increased 
surplus; it is not like a cash dividend, In fact, a stock dividend 
is not a dividend at all, in the sense in which a cash dividend is a 
dividend. The entire confusion really arises from a misnomer. 
For a dividend implies an actually realized increase of wealth; 
whereas, in a stock dividend there is no actually realized increase 
of wealth. As a matter of fact: in C, a (the stock dividend where 
the earnings have been slowly and openly accumulated) the stock- 
holder is certainly no richer after December 31 than he was on 
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December 30. And while in C, b (the stock dividend where the 
earnings have been unknown and unsuspected) the stockholder is 
in a certain sense richer on December 31 than on December 30, 
the gain is an unrealized increase of wealth, a mere paper incre- 
ment. What is most important, above all, is that he is no richer 
than he would have been if there had been no stock dividend at all 
but a simple distribution to surplus. The income tax, it must be 
remembered, is not a tax on every increase of wealth actual or 
imaginary ; it is a tax only on income; and capital increment con- 
stitutes income, as we have seen, only when invested with the at- 
tributes of separation and realization. 

A final objection might be raised as to the result of a fourth pos- 
sibility in addition to the three alternatives mentioned on page 530. 
The directors of the corporation might decide to invest the $50,000 
earnings in the securities of another corporation and then declare 
a dividend in kind. This is often done nowadays. But, if a dis- 
tribution in “other stock” is income, it is triumphantly asked, why 
is a distribution of its own stock not likewise income? This objec- 
tion has confused many thinkers. Yet the answer to the question 
is very simple. For in the one case there are both separation and 
realization ; in the other, there is neither separation nor realization. 

In the one case, the directors actually take the $50,000 and 
separate them from the assets. Whether they turn over to the 
stockholders the $50,000 in cash or buy commodities like copper 
and wool, or securities like stocks and bonds, and then turn them 
over to the stockholders is immaterial. In every case there is a 
separation of earnings from the assets and in every case the earn- 
ings when separated from the assets and turned over to the stock- 
holder constitute his income. Whether the stockholder gets cash, 
or commodities in the shape of copper or wool, or the securities of 
the other corporation is immaterial to him. In every case he gets 
something which is the result of a separation from the principal. 
But if he gets a stock dividend, i.e., the securities of his own cor- 
poration, he does not get anything which has been separated from 
the principal. He gets only an additional evidence of his share in 
the undivided and unseparated assets. In the one case there is 
separation; in the other there is no separation. 

Nor can we say that the acquisition of a share of stock in 
another corporation is unrealized gain. On the contrary, it is 
realized in the true economic sense of the term. If, instead of a 
cash dividend, the stockholder receives some copper or wool, we 
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should not say that it is unrealized gain, and that too, whether he 
keeps or sells the copper or wool. If, however, he receives instead 
of the copper or wool a share of stock in some other corporation, 
we should again not say the gain was unrealized and, that too, 
whether he keeps or sells the stock. For in every case where the 
acquisition is the result of a distinct separation of assets—a sep- 
aration of earnings from the principal—there is realization; and 
where there is realization there is income. It is beside the point to 
claim that this share in a new corporation might fall in value be- 
fore he sold it: The copper or wool might equally depreciate before 
he disposed of it; and the bank in which he deposited the cash 
dividend or the individual to whom he loaned the cash might equally 
well fail, so that he would possibly receive during the taxable year 
only a part of the original sum. The cash dividend is indisputably 
income even if the proceeds are subsequently lost. Whatever be 
the policy of the law toward deduction for losses, and irrespective 
of whether the taxpayer is permitted to count as a loss the mere 
depreciation of the copper or wool or “other stock,” there can be 
no doubt that the gain (from which a deduction may or may not 
be permitted) is realized as soon as there is an acquisition of cash, 
of copper or wool, or of “other stock.” Realization does not mean 
immunity from loss. Realization occurs as soon as actual separa- 
tion has been effected. 

Thus in all these cases—cash dividend, copper or wool, and 
“other stock” there are both separation and realization: in a stock 
dividend there is neither separation nor realization. The gain from 
“other stock” is income; the gain from a stock dividend is not 
income, 

The rea] distinction to be kept continually in mind in threading 
one’s way through the mazes of the income tax is between the actual 
receipt of income on the one hand and the unrealized appreciation 
of capital on the other. A cash dividend is an example of the 
former; a stock dividend is an example of the latter. In the cash 
dividend, as in the “‘other stock,” the gain is realized and sep- 
arated ; in the stock dividend, as in the addition to surplus, the gain 
is unrealized and unseparated. The first is income; the second is 
capital. A cash dividend is income; a stock dividend is not income. 

Epwin R. A. Serieman. 

Columbia University. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Economics: An Introduction for the General Reader. By Henry 
Cuay. (London: Macmillan and Company. 1916. Pp. x, 
476.) American edition, edited by Evcene E. Accrer. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xviii, 456. 
$2.00.) 

Those who have known this work in the original British edition 
of three years ago will welcome it anew in its Americanized imprint. 
Those who are unfamiliar with it will find in it the most readable 
introduction to economics that has appeared for a long time in 
either England or the United States, 

Its purpose, as Clay explains in the preface, is not that of a 
textbook but rather “to try to do for the economic organization 
as a whole what Bagehot and Hartley Withers have done for part 
of it, the credit system—to explain the principles of its construc- 
tion and working in the language of ordinary life and with re- 
ference to the experience and interests of the ordinary man,” 
has “‘a practical interest in the economic system and an experience 
of its working which the academic student lacks.” It is his pur- 
pose also, he says, to “include some consideration of the relation 
of the economic organization to political and ethical aims and 
> since “existing introductions to economics give the 
student too little help in applying its conclusions.” 

The book accomplishes four things that are well worth the 
doing. It gives a presentation of the essentials of economics that 
is unusually clear and thoroughly entertaining; it contains in its 
first six chapters the best brief account to be found anywhere 
of the nature and mode of operation of the present economic 
system on its productive side; it presents in chapters 21 to 24 a 
critique of that system, and of the nineteenth century economics 
that unhesitatingly justified it—a critique that has few rivals in 
its incisiveness and suggestive possibilities; and it offers in its final 
chapter a discussion of the wnmorality of business and of common 
economic thinking, with suggestions for the “moralization” of the 
existing system. This chapter is well worth the reader’s time, 
though the reviewer suspects it will be rather tough provender for 
the general reader and he is not quite sure what his friends among 
the ethicists and philosophers will say to this effort at the re- 
juvenation of utilitarianism. 
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In the first six chapters, as, indeed, throughout the book, Clay 
appears as a critic, yet none the less a defender, of the present 
economic syst l’reedom of enterprise and the selective force of 
market competition work imperfectly but it is control rather than 
abolishment that is needed. ‘To the reviewer these chapters seem 
the best part of the book, Their great virtue, an important reason 
doubtless for their unusual vividness of presentation, is their con- 
sistent emphasis upon the functional point of view, which looks 
upon industry not so much as a matter of structures as of func- 
tions to be performed and is directed toward an examination of 
things to be done and ways of doing them rather than toward an 
analysis of the business and industrial units by which they are 
accomplished. Since the unity of life is functional rather than 
structural, a greater degree of unity can be given to any subject 
by passing through the function to the structure than is possible 
when the point of view is reversed. This viewpoint, developed won- 
derfully well by Clay in his first six chapters, is all but lost in 
chapters 7 and 8, Monopoly and Combination, and is dropped 
altogether thereafter until, near the close of the book, it is taken 
up again in chapter 21, The State and Economic Organization, 
with the beginning of a consecutive discussion of the present 
economic system as related to welfare, which occupies the rest of 
the book. Clay wields a facile pen at all times, and it is to be 
borne in mind that he is writing for the “general” reader. But one 
can not help regretting that the economist-reader, who will cer- 
tainly enjoy the first six chapters and be stimulated to undertake 
some thinking of his own by the last five, must find so much of the 
intervening material merely commonplace except for its trenchant 
style and pleasantly unconventional mode of treatment. 

Clay’s criticisms of the present economic organization are aimed 
both at its inefficiency in production—inefficiency in producing the 
greatest possible amount of welfare—and at its weaknesses as a 
device for distributing income. The emphasis throughout is upon 
welfare, though welfare is not defined. Its definition is implied, 
however, for it appears from his discussion that for the purpose 
he has in hand Clay assumes that the individual fares well in 
proportion to the number of his satisfied wants and that social 
welfare is greatest when goods and services are so distributed as 
to satisfy those wants that are most intensely felt by whomever 
they may be felt. He speaks of welfare in this latter sense. 

His heaviest blows at the existing system are struck at its mal- 
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functioning as a distributive device. They are to be found prin- 
cipally in the last five chapters, in which he discusses “the relation 
of the economic organization to political and ethical aims and 
standards” (see preface). The existing system is unjust, if justice 
is to be based upon welfare, because it gives to the individual a 


reward based upon the market value of his services or his property, 


not upon their usefulness in increasing welfare. (Clay does not 
use the term justice in this connection, but he clearly has in mind 
what most of us denote by that term.) The two standards of 
justice, the one based upon market value, the other upon welfare, 
are not identical. To increase wealth does not of necessity mean 
to increase welfare; and to argue as some of the older economists 
still continue to do concerning the individual who is rewarded 
according to the market value of the service he performs, or the 
market value of the income from the wealth he owns, that he is 
rewarded in proportion to his productiveness in terms of welfare, 
is reasoning in a circle. “The defense of the present distribution 
of income that it is in accordance with productivity that each gets 
the value of his contribution to wealth is an explanation merely, 
not a defense. Value is a question begging term. All that this 
argument amounts to is that the contribution of each is valued at 
what he gets’ (pp. 386-387),’ and valued in terms of wealth, not 
of welfare. Distribution according to market value can not be 
equivalent to distribution according to service in satisfaction- 
giving because “market value is not an absolute measure of satis- 
faction. . . . The rich man’s dollar has the same influence on 
market values as the poor man’s dollar, [although] it represents 
a much smaller satisfaction” (pp. 399-400). It is demand that 
affects market value, but “demand is not the same thing as want 
or need; demand is no guarantee of desirability by any standard 
other than those of the market” (p. 422) ; for demand depends not 
alone upon the want for the commodity but also upon the available 
income of those who want, and incomes differ. “The [economic] 
organization would be responsive to need . . . only if wealth 
were equally distributed” (p. 423). Our common emphasis upon 
market value usually leads us astray. Instead of serving as a true 
guide to maximum productivity and the greatest possible welfare, 
“free enterprise . . . following market values, is an automatic 
device for securing an uneconomical application of productive 


1 The italics are Clay’s. 
2 References to pages are to those of the American edition. 
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power and preventing a maximum of satisfaction from being se- 
cured for a mimimum of effort and sacrifice” (pp. 401-402). 

Clay’s position here is not wholly upon new ground; but it is 
interesting, to say the least, to find so clear-thinking an economist 
coming out even by implication for a system of distribution accord- 
ing to need, the more so since he commits himself against socialism, 
(See page 417.) It would be unjust to accuse Clay of advocating 
such a system. He says (p. 370) that his purpose is “merely the 
elucidation of the present system and not the advocacy of some 
alternative system,” and he nowhere states that a scheme of dis- 
tribution according to need could be or ought to be introduced, 
He does make it pretty plain, however, that he thinks the substitu- 
tion of market value for need as the determining standard in dis- 
tribution is the point at which the present economic organization 
departs farthest from the goal of maximum welfare. 

On its productive side the operation of the system, Clay points 
out, results in the subordination of welfare to wealth. Our minute 
division of labor has given to the conditions surrounding labor and 
the spirit in which labor is performed quite as important a function 
in the determination of welfare as that which attaches to the 
amount of wealth produced and to the relative inequality with 
which it is distributed. Man is normally a working being. He 
should live to work as well as work to live. But the present system 
has removed from many kinds of work the distinction between the 
useful and the useless, has deprived the “detail worker” of that 
exercise of the creative instinct that gives the sense of satisfaction 
to the craftsman and artist, and has brought about “the subordina- 
tion of the detail-workers to the organizers of industry” (p. 410), 
giving play to tyranny on the part of the latter in many directions 
and depriving the workers of the satisfactions that come with the 
feeling that one is possessed of liberty. Maximum welfare is sac- 
rificed to maximum production of wealth. 

Such help as Clay gives the reader in applying his conclusions 
(see quotation from the preface) is to be found mainly in his use 
of suggestion. He never attempts to do more than to indicate the 
direction in which our society must move if the ills of the present 
system are to be removed or alleviated. He seldom or never pro- 
poses concrete remedies. His conclusions in this connection are 
summed up at the close of the book on pages 443-444, His sug- 
gestions are essentially those of the “state socialists,” but he lacks 
the boundless faith in government activity which some of them 
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possess. He stands for control of the present organization by 
state action rather than for any deep-seated change in it. 

Concerning the new American edition there can be nothing but 
praise. It is printed in larger type, bound in better and more 
attractive covers, and contains an index which is lacking in the 
British edition. Professor Agger has substituted American for 
British illustrations wherever practicable, and has inserted sub- 
section headings in black-faced type summarizing every paragraph 
or two, after the manner of the usual textbook. The former 
change adds to the value of the book for American use. Few will 
object to the latter, while those who like this pedagogical device 
will doubtless value the book more highly because of it. No other 
changes have been made except those of a typographical nature 
to accord with American usage. 

As a textbook, this work will probably find its widest use as an 
auxiliary to other material. Its brevity recommends it for such a 
use, for which, indeed, it has few if any superiors. The day of 
the standard one-text class in general economics is passing. The 
Clay book will not be less welcome if it aids in its disappearance. 
Those who prefer to carry on instruction mainly with one standard 
text will probably wish to supplement Clay on the side of formal 
value and distribution theory and will doubtless want to use ad- 
ditional descriptive matter. Whatever use be made of it, Pro- 
fessor Agger has earned the thanks of American economists for 
making more easily available the best small volume on gencral 
economics that has appeared in this decade. 


Harvey A. Wooster. 
Tufts College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Carter, H. The limitations of state industrial control. A symposium. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1919. 6d.) 


Kare, V.G. Introduction to the study of Indian economics. (Poona: 
Aryabbushan Press. 1918. Pp. 534. Rs.5.) 

Highly praised by Professor H. S. Jevons in Indian Journal of 
Economics, December, 1918, page 423. Certain “chapters are 
devoted to Commercial Policy—i.e., whether freedom of trade or 
protection will be the most beneficial to India, to The Currency 
System, and to the discussion of the Foreign Exchange, including 
Gold Exchange Standard. Then follows a discussion of indigenous 
banking and of the modern growth of Exchange Banks and Joint 
Stock Banks: and the codperative movement is then described... . 
In chapter XVI is a description of Taxation which touches on the 
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nature of land-taxation and on the Permanent Settlement, on the 
income tax, and various other questions.” 


Mackenzie, J. S. Outlines of social philosophy. (London: Allen & 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan. 1918. Pp. 280. 10s. 6d.) 

This book is No. 52 in Studies in Economics and Political Science 
issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. It embodies a course of lectures given at that 
school in the session 1916-17, and the author suggests that it may be 
regarded as taking the place of his Introduction to Social Philosophy 
published about thirty years ago, which has been out of print for a 
long time. It aims at two classes of students: beginners who need 
an outline of the subject with very elementary definitions and ex- 
planations, and more advanced students. 

The somewhat uncertain field is treated in three books. Book I, 
The Foundations of Social Order, includes brief chapters on human 
nature, community, and modes of association. Book II, National 
Order, includes the family, educational and industrial institutions, 
the state, justice, and social ideals. Book III, World Order, in- 
cludes international relations, the place of religion, the place of 
culture, and a chapter dealing with such topics as progress, social 
control, dangers of the present situation. The point of view of 
the author, as is well known to students, is in general that of the 
so-called idealistic school of which the late Thomas Hill Green was 
the leader. But Professor Mackenzie is not so close a follower of 
Hegel as, for example, Professor Bosanquet, whose position has 
hardly been shaken by the war which has given many idealists 
pause in their views of the state, and has compelled many to re- 
consider their earlier somewhat harsh attitude toward English in- 
dividualism. The chief merit of the book is that it offers a clear 
and readable outline for considering many fundamental problems. 
The chief difficulty is that many very fundamental problems are 
treated with such extreme brevity as to give the impression of super- 
ficiality. For example, property, wealth and poverty, competition, 
individualism and socialism, are dismissed with from half a page 
to three pages each. Justice is given a very scant treatment largely 
based on Plato and Aristotle. And one gets no feeling at all, in 
reading the book, of such great dynamic agencies as are now at 
work in the class struggle. 

One question is almost inevitably raised by any book in this field 
at the present time: What is the relation between social philosophy 
and the theory which the political scientist, the economist, and the 
sociologist develop in connection with their proper problems? The 
social philosopher of Hegel’s day had no difficulty. He could treat 
all institutions from the standard of the absolute idea; but the 
philosopher who would be at once in touch with present situations 
and at the same time justify his claim for an independent field, has 
a more complex task. Doubtless he must show the ideas which are 
at work in present movements, and he must also, if he is not en- 
tirely a priori, test his_ principles somewhat by consequences; but 
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where shall the line be drawn? For one, I should prefer to see 
more of the concrete material introduced, both by way of setting 
the problems more sharply and of testing more objectively prin- 
ciples that are proposed. 
J. H. Turrs. 
Nearine, S. The human element in economics. Twelve lessons. 
(New York: Rand School of Social Science. 1919. Pp. 67. 
$3.50.) 
Ropinson, C. E. New fallacies of Midas. (London: Methuen. 
1919. 6s.) 


Totomainz, V. Armenia economica. (Rome: Formiggini. 1919. 
Pp. 86.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Foreign Financial Control in China, By T. W. Overtacn. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. xiii, 295. 
$2.00.) 

Within two weeks of the arrangement worked out by the Peace 
Conference disposing of the German interests in Shantung in dis- 
pute between Japan and China, an equally far-reaching agreement 
was reached in Paris on May 12 effecting a joint financing of 
China by the Great Powers. The possibilities of this United States 
proposal virtually to pool the development of this richest unde- 
veloped quarter of the world bring to the front all the interna- 
tional rivalries in the Far East since 1894. 

The participation of America in what is really a revival of the 
1911 consortium on the broader foundation which our new inter- 
national outlook has given us shows the need of a survey of the 
conditions existing today in the Far Eastern financial world. 
To understand the problem, Americans must know the extent of 
foreign interests in this field and the control exerted over China 
with its political implications. Foreign Financial Control in 
China is a discussion of such a background. The purpose avowed 
has been to “adopt a sympathetic view and attitude toward all the 
powers concerned, trying to do justice to each, instead of seeing 
things through the colored glasses of national ambitions”; at the 
outset, any intention “to offer a solution, to give suggestions, or 
to pass judgment is repudiated” (p. iii). What this brings us to, 
however, is another matter. 

In a summary way, the book lays down the theory of the politico- 
financial activities which are today decisive in the Far East, sets 
the historical scene, and proceeds to survey the purposes of 
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Britain, Russia, France, Germany, Japan, and the United States 
from each national viewpoint, finally taking a cautious glimpse in 
passing at the vista o% haute finance in the Extreme East. Great 
importance is attached to the terms employed (p. iv and follow- 
ing), the distinctions being vital to the purpose. “Sphere of in- 


terest” is properly applied to a regional economic priority without 
the power of political interference predicated by a “sphere of in- 
fluence.” Though the latter—suggesting “a certain degree of 
authority or control, either financial or political, exercised by a 
foreign power within a certain territory’—may not have been 
used officially regarding China, it would seem that the practical 
position Japan has achieved in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia can only be termed a sphere of influence accord- 
ingly. The dividing line appears to be: “As long as control con- 
sists merely of a legitimate protection of the financier, subject to 
agreements of an exclusively financial nature” (p. vi), it is a sphere 
of interest only. The “open door” as a doctrine intended to 
preserve equality of opportunity economically does not, it is con- 
tended, directly oppose spheres of interest; but this is really the 
shadow-land of Far Eastern politics where the workout is the im- 
portant thing. We believe in practice, as most observers will 


admit, the open door has been invoked to prevent spheres of in- 
terest developing to break down China’s integrity. In an analysis 
of the essential features of foreign “control,” we are told these 
clauses “denote certain financial safeguards for the protection of 
loan funds” in the interest of owners and bondholders. But this 
definition of Willard Straight’s becomes the basis for a theory of 
Chinese finance to which he would not subscribe because he was 
above all practical and dealt in Far Eastern realities as a diplomat 
and a financier. 

The attempt is made in Foreign Financial Control in China to 
demonstrate that these clauses conferring financial control do not 
carry with them per se political control. It is admitted they often 
“tend to evade, by practices which are difficult to trace definitely, 
the principle of equal opportunity”; yet it is at the same time 
maintained that “foreign control in China is nominally purely 
financial, and if political, it is an undue extension of financial con- 
trol by means of a peculiar wording and an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of the control clauses embodied in the different railroad and 
loan agreements” (pp. x-xi). The position is assumed at the outset 
that no powers have ‘exercised and still exercise control upon 
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other premises than railroad or loan agreements”—leasecholds and 
exterritoriality are excluded as factors because foreign control is 


only “exercised where no sovereign rights have been ceded.” Many 


of us will confess an inability to follow this; there is too patent 
objection to such a line of reasoning. Would foreign control have 
been even “nominally purely financial”—taken the form it did—if 
political manipulation of the agreements had not been possible? 

The significance of this speedily appears. Outlining the Chinese 
situation up to 1895, we are brought to Lord Salisbury’s “battle of 
concessions” caused in China by “the immense development of 
the economic resources of Europe and the overproduction of 
capital” which “resulted in an unprecedented outflow of capital to 
all parts of the world.” Thus “the private speculator and espe- 
cially the great financial interests appear in China, and behind 
the latter is the whole diplomatic force of their respective coun- 
tries; or the governments appear as the economic patrons of their 
subjects and promote or encourage financial enterprises in China” 
(p. 26). Surveying the activities of Great Britain, we find “that 
British control in China consists of nothing more than safeguards 
for the protection of bondholders and bankers, guaranteeing 
proper loan fund expenditure and adequate return. British con- 
trol in China, exercised by private corporations, is therefore essen- 
tially financial and non-political” (ch. II). 

Russian opportunism realising far-reaching schemes of empire 
next is shown in action in China. Prior to the Russo-Japanese 
War, Russian control in Manchuria had a political objective from 
the very financial terms in the instruments exploiting the region, 
while in backing the Belgian invasion of the Yangtsze sphere it was 
only indirectly political. Since 1905, however, Russia has fallen 
back on a control which “‘is—legally—non-political” although both 
in North Manchuria and Mongolia the effect has been political 
(ch. IIT). 

The French penetration of Southwestern China adjacent to her 
Indo-Chinese possessions offers a parallel to the Russian advance in 
the north, though it was not so aggressive as the Slavic policy prior 
to the struggle with Japan. In Central China, French interests 
were “purely financial.” France is properly regarded as “the great 
creditor of Russia, and served as such, together with Belgium, as 
the financial agent for Russian schemes in the Far East.” France 
is “only surpassed by Germany and Japan” in the coérdination be- 
tween political and financial activities (ch. IV). 
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Germany is given the role of a watching Power, indifferent to 
whether China’s attempts at renovation succeeded or failed and 
ready to turn to account any development. On analysis, the Ger- 
man concessions in Shantung are declared to make for “control 
also political” (ch. V)—something Japanese statesmen are strenu- 


ously denying in taking over the ex-German rights awarded them 
by the Peace Conference. 

In the light of recent events, the crux of the discussion is reached 
in the application of the formula thus developed to Japanese and 
American activities 

The rise of Japan in Chinese politics is outlined, the well known 
story of the South Manchuria Railway Company as a vast develop- 
ment corporation under imperialistic direction being the leading 
case. Two points should be observed. The conclusions regarding 
the characteristic Japanese “control” are not given with the as- 
surance which the formula inspires in dealing with Britain, France, 
Germany and Russia. The unquestioned political manipulation 
springing from rights other than those resting solely on financial 
stipulations is carefuly evaded. This is confirmed by the exces- 
sively wary discussion of the politico-financial advance of Japan, 
the Great War—the 1915 Demands, the war diplomacy, and the 
Ishii-Lansing Agreement (ch. V). The effect of this will be seen 
subsequently. 

The contrast which the policy of the United States offers to 
that followed by other Powers is brought out clearly: “the United 
States has herself never exercised any ‘control’ whatsoever.” In 
support of this, our diplomatic attitude from the beginning of our 
relations with China is cited, supplemented by a cursory examina- 
tion of America’s three abortive railway projects (ch. VII). This 
is treated further in the ensuing discussion of the codperative as- 
pects of international control growing out of the Sextuple Group 
negotiations, our withdrawal from the Reorganization Loan as a 
result of the Wilson-Bryan diplomacy, and the movement which 
has become a new consortium for the international financing of 
China (ch. VIII). 

I maintain, however, that the formula of Foreign Financial 
Control in China does not meet the Far Eastern situation arising 
out of the Great War. The overwhelming political character of 
recent events, financial and imperialistic, proves too complex. 
That doubtless explains why we find a shying off from Japanese 
activities in China between 1914 and 1918. Yet these years have 
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changed the whole financial situation in the Extreme East, a 
change born of the tremendous political shift. No consideration 
of the foreign financing of China can avoid the eighty or more 
secret treaties, agreements, or accords by which Japan expects to 
control China. Much of this financing is wholly political in its 
import, introducing new terms achieved by a sinister state finance 
without a parallel in international relations. But this network of 
war diplomacy after all is predominant in the Far East today: it 
is decisive in Japanese-American relations, effected the Shantung 
settlement, and will bulk large in the new consortium. 

One may search in vain for the perspective which clears up the 
present tangle of dollar diplomacy, yen diplomacy, and the rest 
of it. Foreign Financial Control in China is an examination of 
selected cases in the financial policies of the Powers with a formula 
which does not throw light on the overwhelmingly political nature 
of the situation today; financial control is not the end, nor can it 
alone clarify the situation which we face. This subordination of 
the political aspects is significant ; truth is, the discussion of recent 
diplomacy does not inspire confidence. That “Japan’s control over 
her new spheres” at bottom “will be financial” we cannot accept. 
Observations extending from Canton to the Siberian frontier bring 
the conviction that the extension of Japanese control in China rests 
upon the three-sided imperialistic weapon of financial control, 
political interference, and military prestige. That the Ishii- 
Lansing Agreement of November 2, 1917 “has dispersed much 
doubt and suspicion about Japan’s ulterior aims in China” 
(p. 191), we cannot accept. We did not see any such results in 
Peking when discussing the arrangement with Chinese and foreign 
officials. In Tokyo, we found that our Japanese friends were tak- 
ing it in a way which was diametrically opposed to America’s own 
interpretation; and it was being used to damage us in China. 

Far Eastern realities are against Mr. Overlach’s views, since 
1914. No discussion can avoid the Manchurian complications 
arising from the Open Door Policy with the declaration that as 
only “well-founded facts” can be considered, “we cannot pay 
attention to alleged breaches of obligations (pp. 177-178) ; it is 
ingenuously added: “Besides, Japan has at several occasions 
acknowledged and bound herself to the principles in question.” 
We agree that is the awkward side of the Far Eastern question; 
but it is the crux of the politico-financial situation in the Orient 
today. The issue is whether Japan has kept faith, not whether 
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she has given pledges. This heedlessness of recent politico-finan- 
cial developments, as those of us who saw the fight on the ground 
in Peking know, is dangerous. This is germane to the subject, 
since Foreign Financial Control in China was to be a study of 
“recent and present-day finance and political activities in China” 
(p. iii). Popularly, this work will be taken as a discussion of 
present-day conditions; but its usefulness does not extend beyond 
the year 1914. Moreover, I am under the impression that few 


Jaymen catch the importance of the self-imposed limitations. 


Foreign Financial Control in China suffers from its form. It 
seems that the extensive quotations running over several pages, 
from agreements, etc., should have been inserted in block par- 
agraphs (the Anglo-German Agreement, pp. 36-37; the Russo- 


Chinese Agreement of 1896 re railways, pp. 103-106; the Open 
Door Policy, pp. 199-200; etc.). The phrase “to quote from the 
text” frequently appears; yet sometimes the matter following is 
put in quotations, and at other times it is not. This is inviting 


confusion, especially when the text is sometimes compressed. The 
Russo-Chinese agreement given in extenso (pp. 103-106) com- 
mences with quotations but at the end of sixteen paragraphs of 


enumerations there is no closing quotation mark, to say nothing 
of each of the paragraph’s being introduced in the customary 
way. On the other hand, the Anglo-German Agreement of 1900 
(pp. 147-148) conforms to the established usage. Take the 
Anglo-Chinese railway loan agreement of October 10, 1898; it 


is impossible to tell whether the clauses running from page 50 on 
are given verbatim or are condensed. While quotation marks are 
absent, omissions are indicated on several pages. This introduces 


confusion into the fabric of the whole work. 

Many will turn to this book for statistical matter regarding 
the loans made or contemplated which might well have been in- 
cluded. A good n ap seems almost essential to any clear apprecia- 
tion of the situation, but that too is absent. 

Hopeces. 

New York University. 


Industry and Trade. By Avarpv Lonetry Bisnop and ALBERT 
Gattoway Keiier. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1918. 

Pp. vi, 426. $1.32.) 
Professors Bishop and Keller have attacked the high school 
problem in social science-instruction, or, if the reader prefers, of 
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industrial adjustment, from the viewpoint of industrial history. 
Yet the book is not an industrial history in the usual meaning of 
the term, but rather a descriptive account of American industries 
and American trade and commerce taken up in a historical way. 
The discussion proceeds topically rather than chronologically and 
is divided into seven parts, dealing respectively with “basic factors 
in our history—land and people”; the four common grouping of 
industries—agricultural, animal, mineral and manufacturing; 
transportation agencies and their effect upon American industrial 
development ; and the promotion of American industries, As a suc- 
cession of descriptive chapters conveying in simple language an 
elementary knowledge of industrial and commercial technique in 
its historical development and present significance the book is of 
rather unusual merit. A wide range of industries is covered, in- 
cluding the most important transportation industries; and the 
illustrations, found on almost every page, are surprisingly useful 
in supplementing the text. 

Criticism of the content of the book can deal only with 
faults of minor importance, while all teachers who are alive to 
the needs of the time will approve its purpose. As stated by the 
authors in their preface, the dominant purpose of the book is “to 
afford a perspective of our workaday life as a living and develop- 
ing whole.” ‘This is exactly what needs doing. At present it is 
to be doubted whether most of our university graduates, not to 
mention our high school students, go out into life with such a per- 
spective, and university teachers as a group can afford to be char- 
itable toward the secondary schools and those who write for them 
for any shortcomings in this respect. Having in mind, however, 
the crying need for a means of developing in our young people, 
both of high school and of college age, such an insight into our in- 
dustrial life, the question which plagues the reviewer’s mind is, 
will this book serve this purpose? 

The question is in reality not one of this book but of this kind 
of book, and is not a new one. Will a topical arrangement with 
chronological development taken up afresh under each of many 
topics go so far in this direction as a chronological treatment 
dealing with many topics in each period? Will either of these 
methods give as unified a picture of our industrial and commercial 
life as can be presented by the functional mode of treatment which 
has its starting point in, and its emphasis upon, the things which 
industry and trade accomplish in the way of better or more 
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comfortable living rather than upon the multitude of industries by 
which the material wants of life are met? It is its functional unity 
that gives to business life in all directions such unity as it pos- 
sesses. The reviewer does not doubt that the authors of Industry 
and Trade fully understand this. He is merely constrained to 
wonder why they and others who write books of this sort try so 
hard to convey the notion of unity to immature students by modes 
of presentation that make such a concept almost impossible of 
attainment by anyone. He finds it difficult to believe that even 
university students would be able to gather the many discrete dis- 
cussions in this book into an interrelated, organic whole. He can- 
not avoid the feeling that it is far too much to expect of high 
school students with no assistance save that of the usually over- 
worked high school teacher. The inspired teacher, born to his 
task and thoroughly equipped for it, can give his students this 
view of industry with almost any book or with no book for a text. 
The reviewer doubts whether the ordinary teacher can do it with 
this one, excellent though it is of its type. 

The criticism here set forth is not to be taken as destructive. 
The reviewer wishes indeed to recommend the book highly to those 
who prefer the mode of presentation utilized in it. It ought to be 
welcomed by them and given a thorough trial. And if the sifting 
process through which secondary school courses in industrial and 
social subjects are now passing leads to the ultimate selection of 
this type of book, or if the consecutive presentation of important 
industrial facts is all that can be hoped for in the training of 
boys and girls of high school age, the authors of this book will 
have performed a considerable service. 

Harvey A, Wooster. 

Tufts College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Arkisson, H. L. B. Readjustment. A cross-section of the best con- 


sidered literature and discussions. (New York: National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 1919. Pp. 92.) 


p’AveneL, L. G. Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires 
des denrées et de tous les prix en général. Depuis 1200 jusqu’en 
1800. VI. L’évolution des dépenses privées. (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux. 1918. 50 fr.) 


Barctay, T. Collapse and reconstruction; European conditions and 
American prin iples. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1919. Pp. $15. 
$2.50.) 
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Barnett, Mrs. Canon Barnett. His life, work, and friends. Two 
volumes. (London: Murray. 1919. Pp. 392, 415.) 


Barriot, A. Bibliographie économique, juridique et social de l’Eqypte 
moderne. (Paris: Journ. de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 
1919.) 

Beatty, B. The red heart of Russia. (New York: Century Co. 
1918. Pp. 480. $2.) 

Bianp, A. E. English economic history: select documents. (London: 
G. Bell & Sons. 1919. 6s.) 


Botton, H. E. Kino’s historical memoir to Pimeria Alta, 1683-1711. 
(Cleveland, O.: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1919. Pp. 379; 329. 
$12.50.) 

A contemporary account of the beginnings of California, Sonora, 
and Arizona, by Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, S, J., pioneer, mis- 
sionary, explorer, cartographer, and ranchman, 


Bootu, C. A memoir. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 176. 
5s.) 

Bryant, L. Six red months in Russia. (New York: Doran. 1918. 
Pp. 299. $2.) 

Cameron, W. H. M. Present day impressions of Japan; the history, 
people, commerce, industries and resources of Japan and Japan’s 
colonial empire. (Chicago: Globe Encyclopedia Co. 1919. Pp. 
931.) 

Cerr, B. Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. (New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. 190. $1.50.) 

Chapter VII (pp. 119-161) deals with The Economic Question 
and discusses the iron interests. 


Crarkek, J. I. C. Japan at first hand: her islands, their peopla, the 
picturesque, the real, with latest facts and figures on their war-time 
trade expansion and commercial outreach. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1918. Pp. 482.) 


Cote, G. D. H. Guilds in the Middle Ages. (London: G. Bell & 
Sons. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


CunnineuaM, W. Hints on the study of English economic history. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1919.) 


Dosss, A. E. Education and social movements, 1700-1850. (New 
York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 257. $3.50.) 


Dopp, W. E. The cotton kingdom; a chronicle of the old South. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. x, 161.) 


Ery, R. T. The world war and leadership in a democracy. The 
citizen’s library of economics, politics, and sociology. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 189. $1.) 

A series of patriotic lectures delivered at the University of Cali- 
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for in the chapters on Germany the author draws in- 
tin wn early experiences and impressions in that 
CU 

I AIRLII \ h war administration. Carnegie Endowment for 
[nte Peace Division of Economies and History.  Pre- 
limi dies of the war, no. 8. (New York: Oxford 
Un P 919. Pp. x, 302.) 

Fonpes, A. | : a history of upper and lower California from 
the to the present time. New edition. (San Fran- 
cise 1919. Pp. xvi, 372.) 

I’ RIEDMA? M. J and reconsiruction in Europe. (New York: 
Dutt xv, 216. $2.50.) 

GARVID mic foundations of peace. (New York: Mac- 
milial 74.) 

The of the book is that the economic relations of peoples 
will 1 themselves any more than the economic relations of 
class one country. In order to develop the principles 
ind the ( m of economic peace, one must examine the unpre- 
cede | development during the two generations before the war, 
bringing with it greatly increased interdependence between the 
various } the world, but failing to prevent the struggle of the 
last five Viewing also the extraordinary economic machinery 
which was d i and operated to supply and coérdinate the efforts 
of the A ‘ica to win the war, the thesis is stated that 
“much of ; machinery must be retained during the period of re- 
constru | that some corresponding system of economic co- 
épera t de a permanent and indispensable part of any 
league of ; which seeks the fundamental reconciliation of 
peoples and at the same time understands the new connection be- 
tween world } e and social peace.” 

In adv 1 league for economic partnership, as well as for 
politic socia , the economic boycott is spoken of as_ the 
league’s t arm in securing equal opportunity and the open 
door for nation Without this equal opportunity, political or- 
ganization 1 political peace are but nominal. With the develop- 
ment of nev ins of communication and the unavoidable necessity 
for more ¢ n management, traffic cobperation is a necessary part 
of such e ce coéperation. Further, the international operations 
of trus | the meat trust and others, are said to indicate 
clearly tha mmerce and industry disregard national boundaries 
and should the: ‘e come within the jurisdiction of some super- 
national bod Likewise, the demands of labor at the Peace Con- 
ference ar to indicate that labor organization and labor in- 
terests tra 1 the boundaries of any single nation. Mr. Garvin 
looks upon A participation as a necessity to the success of 
any pl in mice codperation. He says that if we support it, 
it will go t -In outlining the plan, the author goes into con- 
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siderable detail, showing the activities of the supreme economic cou 
cil which he proposes shall be set up. 
Harry R. Tospat 
Heiskett, S. G. Andrew Jackson and early Tennessee history. 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Ambrose Press. 1919. Pp. 687. $3.) 


Hensuey, A. S. and S. W. Modern Japan; social, political, industrial. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1919. Pp. 382. $1.50.) 


Heyxine, A. Problems confronting Russia. (London: King. 1919. 
10s. Gd.) 


Lavett, C. F. Reconstruction and national life. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. x, 190. $1.60.) 

Contains chapters on revolution and readjustment in France and 
Germany, idealism in German politics, the Russians and the dawn 
of British liberty and the Empire. 

Lirpincott, I. Problems of reconsiruction. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 340. $1.60.) 

An outline of the development of war control in belligerent and 
neutral countries and a brief analysis of the reconstruction problems 
which these nations must solve are given in this volume. To fully 
appreciate the magnitude of post-war problems, however, it is nec 
essary to know something about the unprecedented recognition of 
national life occasioned by the war. The author outlines in detail 
the organization and operation of the wartime administrative agen 
cies created to handle the problems of production, distribution, and 
conservation of essential commodities in the United States and for 
eign countries. He is convinced that in the United States emergency 
control is only temporary. War control, however, has demonstrated 
the efficiency of large-scale production and has stimulated the ten 
dency toward combination. The question of legalizing trade com- 
binations is one of the important issues of the reconstruction era. 

The gist of the reconstruction problem is the necessity of meeting 
the numerous exigencies that will arise in reéstablishing industry on 
a peace basis. It is fundamental that any program of reconstruction 
be founded upon a comprehensive view and a thorough investigation 
of the entire industrial field. Moreover, readjustment measures must 
be designed for the protection of progress and the equitable dis 
tribution of its benefits. Of all the methods advanced for meeting 
the post-war situation, the author believes that a central committee 
and numerous subcommittees, similar to those established by Great 
Britain, constitute the best method of approach. In all this there 
must be continued codperation between the government and the na 
tion’s experts in industry, trade, finance, and research. 

The study is thorough and comprehensive, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to reconstruction literature. “Problems of reconstruction,” 
however, is not a true index of the contents of the book, for fully 
two thirds of it is devoted to an outline of war control. 


Gorvon S. WarkKINs. 
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Lippman, W. The political scene. An essay on the victory of 1918, 
(New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. xiv, 124. $1.) 


Lirman, S. The republic of Ukraine. (Urbana, Ill.: War Committee 
of the University. 1919. Pp. 8. 10ce.) 

Lona, R. ¢ Russian revolution aspects. (New York: Dutton. 
1918. $2.50 

MecKrrrick, R. The public land system of Texas, 1823-1910. Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, no. 905. (Madison, Wis.: Univ, 
Wisconsin 1918. Pp. 172. 25c.) 

An historical study describing the formation of the public domain 
in ‘Texas and land grants to settlers, to internal improvement com- 
panies, for educational and eleemosynary institutions. One chapter 
deals with public lands as a source of revenue. There is a biblio- 
graphy of six pages. 

Marion, M. Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715. Vol. II, 
1789-1792. (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. Pp. 390. 12.50 fr.) 


Masse, A. La guerre et le cheptel national. Répercussion sur la con- 
sommation et le prix de la viande. (Paris: Musée Social. 1919. 
Pp. 169 

Meyer, H. H. B. A check list of the literature and other material in 


the Library of Congress on the European War. (Washington: 1918. 
Supt. Docs. Pp. 293.) 


Mixiarp, T. F. F, Democracy and the Eastern question; the problem 
of the Far East as demonstrated by the Great War, and its relation 
to the United States of America. (New York: Century. 1919. 
Pp. 446. $3.) 

Reep, J. Ten days that shook the world. (New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 1919, $1.50.) 


Renarp, G.- Guilds in the Middle Ages. (New York: G. Bell & 


Sons. 1919, 2s. 6d.) 


Sack, A. J. Birth of the Russian revolution. (New York: Russian 
Information Bureau. 1918.) 


Scort, J. B. James Madison’s notes of debates in the federal con- 


vention of 1787 and their relation to a more perfect society of na- 
tions. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. 149. $2.) 


Sparco, J. Bolshevism; the enemy of political and industrial dem- 
ocracy. (New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 289. $1.50.) 


Sumner, W.G. The forgotten man, and other essays. ( New Haven: 
Yale Uniy. Press. 1918. Pp. 559. $2.50.) 


Tare, A. pe. La préparation de la lutte économique par l’Allemagne. 
(Paris: Payot. 1919. 4.50 fr.) 


Yves-Guyor. Les conséquences économiques de la guerre aur Etats- 
Unis. (Paris: Agence Economique & Financiére, 28 Bd. Poisson- 
niére. 1919), 
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The Canada Yearbook, 1918. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 1919. Pp. 686.) 


Commercial atlas of America. Special edition with foreign supple- 
ment. (Chicago: Rand, McNally. 1919. Pp. 493. $20.) 


Economic conditions prevailing in Germany, December, 1918-March, 
1919. Reports by British officers. (London: King. 1919. 9d.) 


Economic trends of war and reconstruction, 1860-1870. (New York: 
Brookmire Economic Service. 1918. Pp. 30. $5.) 


Financial and commercial review, 1918. (London: Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration. 1919. Pp. 57.) 


General information regarding the territory of Alaska. (Washington: 
Dept. of Interior. 1919. Pp. 94.) 


Intercambio economico de la Republica, 1910-17. (Buenos Aires: 
Director-General de Estadistica de la Nacion. 1918. Pp. viii, 342.) 


International economics. (Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. May, 1919. Pp. 327. $1.) 

Contains some twenty articles, among which may be noted: In- 
ternational phases of the land question, by T. N. Carver; The de- 
clining independence of the United States, by Grosvenor M. Jones; 
The vital concern of agriculture in foreign trade, by Charles J. 
Brand; Economic aspects of the world mineral situation, by Alfred 
G. White; The American trade balance and probable trade tend- 
encies (illustrated by many charts), by J. Russell Smith; American 
industries and foreign trade following the war, by Walter B. Palmer; 
American tariff policies from an international point of view, by 
William S. Culbertson; the United States and Mexican finance, by 
Edward D. Trowbridge; An international “gold fund,” by H. Parker 
Willis; The international labor question, by W. Jett Lauck; Hours 
of labor in foreign countries, by Leifur Magnusson; Recent phases 
of competition in international trade, by William B. Colver; Eco- 
nomic factors in the peace settlement, by Isaac Lippincott; and 
Trade and a league of nations or economic internationalism, by 
J. Russell Smith. 


Land colonization. A general review of the problems and survey of 
remedies. (Washington: National Catholic War Council. 1919. 
Pp. 16.) 


Reconstruction. Report of the work of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
for the period ending December 31, 1918. (London: King. 1919. 
6d.) 


Reports of committee on emergency legislation, with evidence and index. 
(London: Wyman. Pp. 141. 7d.) 


Select list of references on economic reconstruction, including reports 
of the British Ministry of Reconstruction. (Washington: Library 
of Congress. 1919. Pp. 47.) 
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Docs. 1918. Pp. 224. 50c.) 
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ricoltura nella politica coloniale. 
fiche. 1919. Pp. 52. 21.) 
_ J. T., In. The mineral deposits of 
McGraw-Hill. 1919. Pp. 598. $5.) 
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United States. Geological Sur- 
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Tuompson, J. W. California mining statutes annotaied. Bureau of 
Mines bull. 161. (Washington: Supt. Does. 1918. Pp. 312. 50c.) 


Tompson, J. W. Illinois mining statutes annotated. Including all 
Illinois mining laws. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 594.) 


Vartey, T. and others. A preliminary report on the mining districts 
of Idaho. (Washington: Dept. Interior. 1919. Pp. 113.) 


Wuirrorp, H. N. and Craic, R.D. Forests of British Columbia. 
(Ottawa: Commission of Conservation. 1918. Pp. 409.) 


L’annuaire international de législation agricole. (Rome: Inst. Intern. 
d’Agri. 1918. Pp. Ixxx, 1220.) 


Census of industry, 1917. Part I. Agricultural statistics, 1917. Part 
Il. Fisheries statistics. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1919. Pp. xiv, 47.) 

Coal mines. Coal industry commission act, 1919. Interim reports. 
(London: King. 1919. 3d.) 


A contribution to the bibliography of agriculture in Virginia. (Rich- 
mond: Bulletin Virginia State Library. 1918. Pp. 35.) 
This is a publication of a bibliography which was prepared some 
forty years ago by Mr. N. F. Cabell. 


2a 


Dairy production in Ohio. Bulletin 334. (Wooster, O.: Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 1919. Pp. 509-541.) 

Market crops of Florida. (Jacksonville, Fla.: Bradley Fertilizer 
Works. 1919. Pp. 98.) 


Mineral resources of Michigan with statistical tables of production and 
value of mineral products for 1917 and prior years. (Lansing, 
Mich.: Mich. Geol. & Biological Survey. 1919. 80c.) 


Report of the agricultural policy of sub-committee, appointed August, 
1916, to consider and report upon the methods of effecting an in- 
crease in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the need 
of such increase in the interest of national security; together with 
reports by Sir Matthew G. Wallace. (London: Ministry of Recon- 
struction. 1918. Pp. 136.) 


Report of the committee of the Agricultural Wages Board, to inquire 
into the financial results of the occupation of agricultural land and 
cost of living of rural workers. (London: King. 1919. 9d.) 


Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1917. (Columbus, O.: Indus- 
trial Commission. 1918. Pp. 98.) 


The United States reclamation service; its history, activities and or- 
ganization. Institute for Government Research, monograph no. 2. 
(New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. xi, 177.) 

Wages and conditions of employment in agriculture. Vol. 1. General 
report by Georrrey Drace. Vol. II. Reports of investigators. 
(London: King. 1919.) 
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Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
(New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. viii, 206. 


belonging to a series on Staple Trades and In- 
Gordon D. Knox. The author of this volume makes 
odest attempt briefly to trace the beginnings of 
from the earliest times down to the present day.” 


rs deal with the history of the cotton plant, de- 


1ing, cotton fields, triumph of mechanical inven- 
of the world’s crop, gambling in cotton, cotton 
ganizations and strikes. Appendix I has a paper 
by Charles Stewart, read before the British 


896. Appendix III summarizes the restrictions of 


in war time. 


ectric generation and distribution in Canada. 
sion of Conservation. 1918. Pp. 296.) 


ker and the cost of living. An interview with 
New York: The Country Gentleman. Jan. 25, 


' needlecraft. (London: King. 1919. 3d.) 


New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. xii, 221. $1.60.) 
ngs to the same series as Cotton, mentioned above 
t deals with the woolen industry according to a 
[he volume discusses fibre, world wool supply, 
nufacturing, finishing, and the various uses of 


mics of the silk industry. (London: King. 


tar and some of its products. (New York: Pit- 
10 $1.) 
Part IV, section 4. Pulp and paper. 
Bureau of Statistics. 1919. Pp. 50. 5c.) 


Vol I. Reports by states and principal 
Bureau of the Census. 1918. Pp. 1677.) 


products used in the United States. Miscel- 
Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 25c.) 


Company after 20 years, 1899-1919. (New 
mical Company. 1919. Pp. 105.) 
development of this company. 
ufacturers Association’s first American lumber 

ith annual meeting. (Chicago: Lumber 

06. ) 
lresses delivered at the seventeenth annual meet- 
April 14-17, 1919. 
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Report of research committee of the National Council of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. (Cambridge, Mass.: Research Committee of the Coun- 
cil, Lawrence Hall. 1919. Pp. 14.) 

This pamphlet represents a preliminary report made by Professor 
Copeland, of Harvard University, for the Research Committee of 
the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers. The study includes 
a consideration of import and export statistics in various countries. 


Transportation and Communication 


NEW BOOKS 


Acwortu, W. M. Report of the commissioner appointed to inquire 
into railway questions in Southern Rhodesia. (Bulawayo: Argus 
Prtg. Co. Republished by the Railway Commission Committee. 
1918. Pp. 80.) 


Batpwin, E. E. The relation of law to the development of our mer- 
chant marine. (New York: National Foreign Trade Council. 
1919. Pp. 16.) 


Brooks, S. The problem of British shipping. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1919. Pp. 14.) 


Cuose, S.C. A monograph on Indian railway rates. (Calcutta: Supt. 
Gov. Prtg. 1919. Pp. xxvi, 595, xxiv. 4s. 6d.) 


Cotuns, J. H. Motor transportation for rural districts. (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Dept. Agri. 1919. Pp. 32.) 


County, A. J. How shall we rehabilitate our railroads? (New York: 
Nat. Assoc. Manufacturers. 1919. Pp. 226.) 


Farrcuitp, C. B., Jr. Training for the electric railway business. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1919. Pp. 154.) 


Hurtey, E. N. Plan for the operation of the New American merchant 
marine. (Washington: U.S. Shipping Board. 1919. Pp. 16.) 


Mitcue C. American railways under government operation and 
the financial outlook. (New York: National City Co. 1919. Pp. 
18.) 


Smitu, J. R. Influence of the Great War upon shipping. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1919. Pp. vii, 357. $1.) 


Wana, C. C. Legislative regulation of railway finance in England. 
(Urbana, Ill.: Univ. Illinois. 1918. Pp. 80, 116. $1.50.) 
To be reviewed. 


A graphic study of the Illinois Central Railway Company. (New 
York: National City Co. 1919. Pp. 23.) 


Railway earnings in 1918. Railways having annual operating re- 
venues above $1,000,000. (Washington: Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 1919. Pp. 16.) 
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Rail: , a study of possibilities of staff reorganization, 
(I I’, N. Spon, 1919. 6s. 6d.) 

Record d foreign shipping. (New York: Am. Bureau 

1056.) 

Result ntrol in 1918. (New York: E. W. Cooper, 
83 5c.) 

Ship; eiqn trade. Fundamentals of ocean transporta- 
tion Guaranty Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 30.) 

Ships { list of books on ships, commerce, and the 
me Compiled for the United States Shipping Board 
for t Library of Newark, N. J. (Washington: Supt. 
Dox 

World report on European mission. (Washington: 
&.é Board. 1918. Pp. 32.) 


1merce, and Commercial Crises 
Comme Wintiam Henry (New York: 
The M ompany. 1919. Pp. 278. $3.00.) 


The » sets out to criticise a work upon Russia from 


the vie rrectness of fact is obviously confronted by 


One statement which may always be safely 
made is btedly conditions have changed since the book 
was writt h is true of Mr. Beable’s work upon commer- 
cial Ru written by the organizer of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade | , established for the purpose of investigating 
on the s] bilities of British manufactures in Russia 
and th is to be employed for securing trade after the 
war. 

The n upon the basis of two trips to Russia in 
1916 a The author draws freely upon official English 
sources f , but advises merchants of his own country to 
make us n Office, rather than of the Board of Trade, 

tion. Mr. Beable’s work, as its title indi- 
cates, i e the smaller work of the Russian merchants 
Cc. &. ind Steveni (How To Do Business With Rus- 


sia), to elopment and commercial methods more 


complete of description which have been ac- 


corded wid tion. For discussion of characteristics of the 
country, the | nd the people, other sources are perhaps 
more read yre authoritative. The work by Gregoire 
Alexinsky (La Russie Moderne; also translated into English) has 


interesting ipon the same topics. 
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In the economic descriptions of particular sections, such as 
Baltic Provinces and Poland, Ural Mountains and Ekatinburg, 
inland, Siberia, Mr. Beable retains his viewpoint of opportunity 
for English development ; likewise, in the discussion of particular 
industries, such as agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles and 
textile machinery, boots, shoes, iron, and steel. 

Altogether, the work is the most comprehensive on Russian 
commerciel methods which has yet been published. However, the 
great political changes with their inevitable economic consequences 
which have taken place since the writing of the book must have 
antiquated much of the information given. It is not exhaustive 
upon any point. The banking system of Russia and banking 
methods are hardly touched upon. Commercial policy is likewise 
neglected. Public finance receives no mention. In a chapter on 
the question of credit and law, some extracts of Russian law rela- 
tive to such transactions are given. In all probability, however, 
these laws are not in force at the present time, or at least have 
been greatly altered, 

Mr. Beable seems to have drawn, as other authors on Russia, 
upon contemporary observation and to have made too little use of 
the analytical work performed by other students. In view of later 
events, there may be some significance in the fact that prior to 
the war, and especially in the period from 1905 to 1910, there ap- 
peared in Germany a number of monographs on Russian condi- 
tions, some of them highly specialized studies of merit. Several 
were published in the Schmoller’s Jahrbiicher; e.g., the work of 
Klaus on the Russian banking system, the monograph on the Rus- 
sian sugar industry by Preyer, and the monetary study, Die 
Russische Goldwahrung, by W. Fajans. The monograph by 
Jurawsky on the Russian grain trade may also be mentioned; an- 
other by Zweig on commercial policy since 1877; and lastly the 
study by Max Sering, Russlands Kultur und Volkswirtschaft. 


If the studies of this nature gave a scientific base for the proposed 


exploitation of Russia, they deserve to be considered in a work 
which is endeavoring to lay a foundation for trade development 
by English interests. The sort of information selected by Mr. 
Beable for presentation is, to a very large extent, that which is 
sorely needed by every would-be exporter to Russia. However, 
his book does not go far enough. It is to be hoped that as a pre- 
liminary there may be published further studies of commercial 
conditions, so that we may have as a substitute for rumor and 
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exaggeration authoritative information upon actual conditions of 
interest 
Harry R. Tospat, 


Boston sity 
College of Business Administration. 


NEW BOOKS 


Latur, N. La querre au commerce allemand. (Paris: Tenin. 1919, 
3.50 ir 


Mappin, G., ] Can we compete? (London: Skeffington & Son. 1918, 
Pp. x 6d.) 

Moore, J. T. } {merican business in world markets. (New York: 
Doran. 19. Pp. xi, 320. $2.) 


Privat, M si j’étais ministre du commerce. (Paris: La Renais- 
sance du Livre 1918. Pp. 196. 2.50 fr.) 

Ther chapters on the future of French industry and com- 
mercial t ;, commerce de lure, home industries, individual credit, 
codperat yndicates, and the reorganization of the ministry of 
commerct 


Savay, N. Principles of foreign trade. (New York: Ronald. 1919. 
Pp. 500 


SHEFFIELD, Lot Imperial preference; an examination of proposals 
for its es shment made on behalf of the government of Mr. Lloyd 
George ndon: Cobden Club. 1919. Pp. 35. 6d.) 


VerriLi, A. H uth and Central American trade conditions of today. 
(New Yor Dodd, Mead & Co. 1919. Pp. xii, 212. $1.50.) 
This differs from the earlier edition of 1914 in respect to part 
III, Facts and Figures, which comprises about one half of the book. 
Statistical and other trade data contained in this section are shown 
in most cases for 1917 or 1916. Diagrams representing the divisions 
of Latin trade have been omitted in the new edition. The author 
points out exceptional opportunities for developing South and 
Central A: | trade and incidentally takes the American business 
man severely to task for failure to cultivate properly these markets. 


M. J. S. 


Codperative s in foreign trade. (New York: Irving National 
Bank. 19 ny. 17.) 

The development of America’s foreign trade. Report of the committee 
on comme na marine (New York: Am. Bankers Assoc. 1919, 
Pp. 8.) 

Export problems the United States: papers read before the ninth 
annual nvention, October, 1918. (New York: Louis Weiss & Co. 
1919. 
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Export trade policy of the United Kingdom, 1913-1918. (Washington: 
Supt. Does. 1918. 60c.) 

Reconstruction of foreign and domestic markets. Part 1. Manufactur- 
ing capacity and world trade. (New York: Association of National 
Advertisers, 15 East 26th St. 1919. Pp. 36.) 

Summarizes facts in regard to British industries before the war 
presented in the final report of the Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy after the War. It also summarizes “key” indus- 
tries of France and Germany. 

Review of the trade of India in 1917-18. (Calcutta: Department of 
Statistics of India. 1919. Pp. 82. 1s, 2d.) 

Trading with China; methods found successful in dealing with the 
Chinese. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 24.) 

World trade. A list of books on world trade. Compiled for the United 
States Shipping Board by the Free Public Library of Newark, N. J. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 8.) 

World trade conditions after the war; an analysis of the preparations 
England, France, and Germany are now making to extend their 
foreign trade. (New York: National Foreign Trade Council. 1918. 
Pp. 72.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 

Principles of Accounting. By Wittiam Anprew Paron and 
Russert Atcer Stevenson. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1918. Pp. xviii, 685. $3.25.) 

Cost Accounting. By J. Lee Nicnorson and Joun F. D. 
Ronrsacn, (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 
1919. Pp. xxi, 576. $6.00.) 

Of these volumes, the first, Principles of Accounting, by Pro- 
fessors Paton and Stevenson, a revised and enlarged edition of an 


earlier volume by the same title, is of interest primarily to acad- 


emic students and teachers, In its new form it is, if not the most 
serviceable, at least one of the most serviceable, of single-volume 
university texts in the field of general accounting principles. 

After a brief introductory chapter, the materials are organized 
into six parts, as follows: I, Elements of Accounting; I, The 
Equity Accounts; III, The Interest Problem; IV, The Valuation 
of Assets; V, The Construction and Analysis of Financial State- 
ments; and, VI, Special Fields of Accounting. This arrangement 
seems to be satisfactory for pedagogical purposes, and, with the 
possible exception of the insertion of the interest discussion in the 
middle of the volume, is logical enough. 
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The a n their preface (pp. vi-vill) that they 
conside} feature of their work to be, first, a 
departut ce of stressing the proprietary interest 
in busine |, the presentation of a logical theory 
of valua is upon the interest factor as one 
entering nt manner into many concrete accounting 
problems ‘ailure to conform at all points to the 
terminolos y professional accountants, business men, 
and publ s. Criticism of the volume may well be 
based upor res. 

Hatfield fundamental accounting equation “goods 
proprieto. n its more elaborated form arranged in 
accordan ( nt form of financial statement, reads 
“goods hij debts” (i.e., negative goods).* Simi- 
larly Kes fundamental equation, “assets 
propricto! “as liabilities -+ proprietorship.” 
Paton and $ owever, satisfied with “tassets = equi- 
ties” as tl laining the use of debits and credits. They 
maintain, id p urticularly the compromises and sac- 
rifices mad corporate reorganization, that, in view of 
the compl ( f holders of corporate securities, it is im- 


possible alw erentiate sharply between proprietors and 


creditors In a rictly legal sense. There is an element of 
truth in then But it 


is doubtful whether the point is 
deserving of e assigned to it. The accountant is con- 
cerned with njoying the blessings of health as well as 
with those suff from financial and other diseases and disturb- 
ances. Whil iy function in an important manner when corp- 
orations a |, he is also, and perhaps even more, in de- 
mand when | les are not apparent. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose tha iting philosophy based upon a clear rec- 
ognition of } oprietorship, instilled into the minds of future 
accountants, trumental in no small degree in elimi- 
nating the 1 eorganization sacrifices ? 

Criticism 1 even farther. The authors do not ap- 
pear to hay e of their point. Three of the four 
chapters in ] I (1 juity Accounts) deal with the account- 
ing treatme proprietorship element. The short re- 

1 Modern A 

2 /bid., p. 


{ccountt 
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maining chapter discusses the “outside” equities, or liabilities. 
These are grouped as (a) accounts and notes payable; (b) ac- 
erued, deferred and contingent liabilities; and (c) mortgages and 


lo quote a few significant passages: 

The interests represented by the accounts payable are usually 
eguities* in the enterprise only in a limited sense (p. 315). 

“The equity of the noteholders . . . may constitute in a given 
ease an important clement in total ownership; and the interest ac- 
crued on notes payable may represent a significant distribution of 
net revenue. . . . More commonly, however, specific notes and 
accounts payable are liabilities which must be actually paid in cash 
within a comparatively short period. If the noteholder does not con- 
template an actual investment in the enterprise of the maker of the 
note, he will usually insist upon withdrawing his capital upon the 
termination of the contract (p. 318). 

Accrued liabilities are current claims which are recognized at the 
time of closing the books. . . . Such items are usually retired with- 
in a few days or weeks after the books are closed. Liabilities of this 
kind usually do not assume significance in amount, and hence do not 
represent an important element in the ownership of an enterprise. The 
laborer, for example, does not make an investment in the enterprise in 
the ordinary sense (pp. 318-319). 

It is suggested that contingent liabilities be omitted from the 
books proper (p. 321). In effect, then, the liabilities which for 


12 


practical purposes may be considered important equities are re- 
duced to mortgages and bonds outstanding. 

This concept of liabilities as equities, if not exactly fantastic, 
is, then, of dubious usefulness. Or at least it has been little used 
by the authors. There is objection to it on pedagogical grounds. 
It is not unlikely that teachers who have found the concept of 
liabilities as negative assets to be a quite satisfactory tool for lay- 
ing down the necessary foundation of double entry bookkeeping 
will regard this innovation as unfortunate. 

Needless to say, the considerations outlined in the preceding 
paragraph are closely related to the fourth feature of the work, 
departure from accepted terminology. Certain definitions, as, for 
example, that of revenue, must be reformulated to be strictly con- 
sistent with the bookkeeping philosophy presented. In general, 
however, the authors have taken pains to call attention to de- 
partures from customary business, professional, or official usage. 

Professors Paton and Stevenson are to be commended for their 
handling of what they term a logical theory of the valuation of 
assets—that is, a theory which recognizes the propriety of record 


*The italics appear in the book. 
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ing appreciation as well as depreciation, It is one thing to teach 
university students the facts of accounting and business practice. 
It is quite another, more difficult and more important, to discuss 
critically a logical procedure, The authors have attempted both 
tasks, with a fair degree of success, and have presented a formid- 
able case for what they consider the logical procedure. Objections 
are frankly state as frankly answered. The treatment 
should be characterized as progressive rather than as radical or 
unsafe. It is recognized that satisfactory standards for the 
measurement of appreciation must be evolved, that appreciation 
should not be recorded until it is known assuredly to have oc- 
curred, and th onservative business management will make care- 
ful and discriminating disposition of book profits resulting from 
the logical procedure. 

In part III there are presented chapters dealing with the 
general analysis of the interest problem, interest calculations of 
several types frequently used by accountants, and the accounting 
procedure covering the interest factor in both asset and equity 
accounts. ‘These materials are so arranged as to make easily 
possible. abbreviation of this topic for classroom purposes to fit 
the needs and purposes of the instructor. 


Like the volume just reviewed, Nicholson and Rohrbach’s Cost 
Accounting is a revision of an earlier volume® and represents a 
forward step in its particular field. The material presented is 
chiefly descriptive. There ave seven distinct parts of the book, 
and the last preceding statement applies particularly to the first 
four parts, designated as follows: I, Elements and Methods of 
Cost-Finding; II, Factory Routine and Detailed Reports; III, 
Compiling and Summarizing the Cost Records ; IV, Controlling the 
Cost Records. Part V, The Installation of a Cost System, is both 
descriptive and suggestive. Part VI, Simplified Cost Finding 
Methods, is again chiefly descriptive. 

Part VII, Cost-Plus Contracts, is analytical and suggestive, 
and contains that which will be regarded by many as the most 
valuable material in the volume. In 1917 and 1918 the senior 
author was Supervising Cost Accountant in the Ordnance De- 
partment of the United States Army, having the rank of Major. 
Previous to this he was chief of the Division of Cost Accounting 
of the Department of Commerce. The filling of these positions 


5 J. Lee Nicholson, Cost Accounting, Theory and Practice. 
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gave him ample opportunity to become familiar with the war con- 
tract situation in its accounting aspects, In the summer of 1917 
he was chairman of a conference of delegates from the War, Navy, 
and Commerce Departments, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Council of National Defense. This conference, in a pamphlet 
issued July $31, 1917, made certain recommendations regarding 
government contracts, and these recommendations are presented 
verbatim in chapter 30 of the book under review. Chapters 31 and 
$2 contain the senior author’s personal, not official, opinions con- 
cerning the correct accounting procedure in the handling of cost- 
plus contracts. In chapter 33, likewise, are found his personal 
opinions regarding the proper terms of cancellation of such con- 
tracts. These chapters are most timely and will be read with in- 
terest by professional accountants and contractors. 

The materials of the volume are well organized. The reader is 
given a bird’s eye view of the problems dealt with, and is then 
shown in detail the development of cost and controlling records 
from the various bus¥ness and factory forms. The authors have 
taken pains to emphasize relationships, presenting frequent sum- 
mary charts. Fundamentals regarding the forms for orders, 
reports, and records have been illustrated, and the mistake has 
not been made of confounding multiplicity of illustration with 
clarity of exposition. 

The volume is intended for use by accountants, manufacturers, 
and students. Members of the first two groups will find particu- 
larly useful the information contained in the tables of approved 
depreciation rates for different types of assets (pp. 145-153), as 
well as the discussion of the relationship between overtime and the 
modification of standard depreciation rates (pp. 156-161). 

The authors have avoided for the most part the introduction of 
controversial theoretical topics. In dealing with the admittedly 
controversial question as to whether it is proper to treat normal 
interest return on passive investment as a part of manufacturing 
costs, the position is taken that interest on fixed assets should be 
so charged, but not interest on floating capital investment. The 
charging of some interest item is considered necessary to the suc- 
cessful distribution of overhead. Or, more exactly, normal return 
on passive investment is regarded as overhead to be distributed 
among the factory products. The writer of this chapter (IV) con- 
siders that the opposition argument is directed chiefly at the 
practice of making these charges as part of the regular costs, 


hae 
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not at the mere calculation thereof for use in statistical report 
form in the quotation of prices. He therefore suggests (p. 140) 
an accounting procedure supposed to meet this objection. 

The opposition view is presented forcefully by Professors Paton 
and Stevenson on pages 613-615 of their general text. To these 
writers, interest charges, whether contractual or non-contractual, 
are distribution-of-income, not expense, items. But, they say, if 
these charges are to be made at all, the logical procedure would 
be to distribute among the factory products the normal return on 
all the capital invested, not that on the fixed assets only. With 
this last contention, at least, the reviewer is inclined to agree, 
But Professors Paton and Stevenson appear to believe that the 
problem in hand is being solved on other than logical ground. 
For they say: “The use of interest charges in cost accounts on 
anything like a rational basis is a procedure which faces almost 
insurmountable practical obstacles, It is probably this fact 
rather than the logic of the case that is causing cost accountants 
to begin to recover from the interest obsession” (p. 615). 

Not improbably the issue is beclouded by reason of the different 
points of view involved. ‘The cost accountant wishes, among 
other things, to furnish the selling department adequate data upon 
which to base a price policy. The general accountant has in 
mind the preparation of correct, unpadded statements of con- 
dition and of operation. For the purposes of the one certain in- 
formation is needed, which by the other should be discarded. Re- 
conciliation of the opposing ideas ought to be possible, perhaps 
sted by Messrs, Nicholson and Rohrbach. 


along the lines sugg¢ 
STanLey E. Howarp. 


Princeton University. 


Public Utility Rate Fixing. By C, E. Grunsxy. (San Fran- 
Technical Publishing Company. 1918. Pp. 168. 


cisco: 
$2.50.) 
Articles which were originally published in the Journal of Elec- 
tricity are now brought together in this collection with very little 
change in the text. As articles, each was prepared to stand com- 
plete by itself; consequently, as a book, they do not hang very 
well together, present a great deal of repetition, and do not cover 
adequately the ground of public utility rate fixing. But whatever 
the technical defects of the book, which are recognized by Mr. 
Grunsky, the author is an eminent authority on valuation and rate 
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making; his ideas are forcibly presented and deserve attention. 

There are ten chapters covering valuation for rate purposes, 
the relation of depreciation to the rate base, the special appraisal 
of real estate and water rights, rate of return upon investment, 
and preparation of a rate schedule. Mr. Grunsky thoroughly ap- 
proves regulation of public utilities, even believes that similar con- 
trol should be extended over other important industries of a 
monopolistic character, and he is particularly interested in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory procedure with which regulation may be 
adequately administered. 

As to valuation, Mr. Grunsky urges that normal actual invest- 
ment should be taken as the rate base; that is, the cash actually 
put into the business by the investors. When this amount has been 
established, he would make neither a deduction for depreciation 
nor an addition for appreciation; he would recognize only the 
definite historical fact of investment. Upon this figure he would 
permit the company to earn a fair return after paying for operat- 
ing expenses and taxes. 

With this general view of the rate-base I feel in entire accord, 
but should disagree with the application, In the great majority 
of cases in which appraisals are made, there are no actual invest- 
ment figures, and the only practical way to determine the invest- 
ment is through a valuation of the existing property. Then, 
immediately, the question arises whether the inventory items 
should be valued at their prevailing prices, or at prices when the 
different units were individually installed—whether reproduction 
or installation cost should be used. Next, after a gross figure has 
been determined, the further question arises whether any deduc- 
tion should be made for depreciation to take account of the exist- 
ing age and condition of the property. 

The author’s insistence upon actual investment is beside the 
point, when such direct figures are not to be had. The problem 
is what would be a fair substitute figure? The author apparently 
would resort to installation cost of the property, without deduc- 
tion for depreciation. But obviously such an amount may be very 
much greater than the actual investment, or very much less; there 
is no relation between the two, and there is no logical necessity for 
holding to undepreciated cost. Further, the author insists that 
the value or the quality of the service furnished by a utility has 
nothing to do with age of the property, and that this fact further 
shows that no deduction for depreciation should be made from the 
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investment. ut the issue is not whether the investment shall be 
diminished bx e of age of plant, but to find a reasonable 
amount whe 1e investment is unknown; consequently, the 
author’s logic seems to break down. In the simplest form the 
question is, Would you allow the same valuation, assuming equal 
quality of service, whether (1) the plant is entirely new and 
up-to-date in every way; (2) whether it is of an average age and 
average condition; or (3) whether it is old, with many parts that 
must soon be retired? ‘The answer must be obvious and the courts 
have ruled accordingly. 

The author insists also that ordinary depreciation charges to 
operating exp are not necessary, provided that adequate 
allowance is made out of earnings to take care of renewals as they 
are needed, This view, too, is presented to show that accrued de- 
preciation should not be deducted from the rate base. Again, the 
t p pointed out seems beside the point. Just how 
renewals should be taken care of is a matter of policy that can be 
variously determined, provided only that a sufficient allowance 
from earnings is actually made, But this has no bearing upon the 
determination of the rate base when a company is first brought 


under regulation and the amount of actual investment is un- 


logical re la 


known. When the uncertainty of investment is once cleared away 
through an appraisal, then, if regulation is to be systematically 
administered, only actual additional investment should be added; 
and no matter how renewals are handled the rate base should not 
be diminished because of any particular way of computing de- 
preciation or allowing for renewals. But this matter would take 
care of itself through automatic accounting processes. 

In general, it seems to me that the author’s idea applies ad- 
mirably to a company after a valuation of its property has been 
made and the uncertainty as to past investment has been cleared 
away. ‘Thereafter, actual further investment should be added to 
the established rate base, and there would be no ground for further 
deduction for depreciation, Any other procedure would neces- 
sarily result in more or less indefiniteness and confusion in ad- 


ministration. But the author’s view cannot be reasonably applied 
to a company newly brought under regulation, where the im- 
mediate problem is to determine the amount of investment en- 
titled to a return. In such a case, there must be an appraisal and 
there must be reasonable regard for the physical condition of the 
property. 
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The immediate result of rate regulation is to limit the return 
upon investment, which tends to destroy the profit incentive lead- 
ing to efficiency of management. This has been the subject of 
extensive discussion, and doubtless is a fundamental difficulty 
that raises doubt as to the desirability of rate restrictions. To 
meet this difficulty, also to give the company a share in the gencral 
prosperity of the community, the author urges that in addition 
to a fixed return upon investment, a percentage of gross receipts 
should be allowed, starting, say, with 15 per cent upon a gross 
income of $10,000 a year, and grading down to 5 per cent upon 
a gross income of $100,000,000. The objection to such an ar- 
rangement is that the percentage allowance would have no direct 
relation to management and would, therefore, serve only remotely 
as an incentive to efficiency. Personally, I believe that the desire 
for profit has been greatly exaggerated as a motive for effi- 
ciency in large industrial plants, but it doubtless is an important 
factor. In regulated enterprises, however, it ceases to a large 
extent to operate, and other forces must be relied upon and stim- 
ulated. While some sort of a bonus plan may be worth trying 
there are, in any event, grave difficulties of administration, so 
that the chances for success do not seem very great. Certainly 
there is no reason for giving a share either in gross or net earn- 
ings, if the indications are not clear that the return will serve as 
a direct stimulus to better enterprise. 

Joun Baver. 
Public Service Commission, New York City. 


NEW BOOKS 
Apams, H. C. American railway accounting. A commentary. (New 
York: Holt. 1918. Pp. x, 465. $3.) 

That the man who was in charge of the statistical and accounting 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission from 1887 to 1911 and 
who played a part of inestimable value in the nation-wide symposium 
of 1907 to 1910, out of which American railway accounting emerged 
as a standardized system, should decide to publish a commentary on 
this subject is a source of much satisfaction to those who have long 
appreciated his work in the field of public service industries. In 
writing this book the purpose of the author has been to deal with 
the fundamental and more ultimately significant aspects of account- 
ing entries and statements rather than to present a treatise on the 
practical management of a railway auditor’s office. The book is 
divided into nine chapters and three appendices. Chapter one deals 
with the background and character of the task of the railway ac- 
countant. Chapter two considers the structure and classification of 
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a system of railway accounts. In chapters three and four are taken 
up respectively construction costs prior to operation and construction 
costs subsequent to operation and at this point is found a partic- 
ularly interesting and valuable treatment of many mooted account- 
ing problems {mong some of the more important questions for 
which the accepted accounting rules are explained are: whether 
cost measures investment, the basis of construction charges, interest 
and discount, depreciation during construction, treatment of re- 
newals at increased prices, treatment of renewals by substitution of 
improved types, and abandoned ‘property. The remaining five 
chapters are concerned with, in the order given, operating expenses, 
operating revenues, the income account, profit and loss accounts, 
and general balance sheet accounts. The three appendices consist of 
reprints of the rules promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the classification of investments in road and equipment; 
classification of operating revenues and operating expenses; and 
classification of income, profit and loss and balance sheet accounts. 
These classifications have been inserted primarily for the benefit 
of those in foreign lands who desire to learn what this country is 
doing as a to the solution of their local problems. 

Some maj disposed to criticise the book for not including 
within its scope a fairly complete treatise on the controversial side 
of accounts. Others may feel somewhat disappointed that the author 
did not see fit to indulge in reminiscences relative to the development 
of the present system, a matter which certainly called for unusual 
tact and personality in harmonizing the various interests that co- 
operated in constructing a uniform system of accounts. These pos- 
sible slight criticisms are well answered by the author as follows: “It 
was my original purpose to write a book under the title Railway 
Accounts; Their Abuses and Their Uses. This purpose was modified 
because such a treatment of the subject would have been unduly 
controversial The controversial side of railway accounts 
carries with it too many independent interests to be covered by a 
book the chief aim of which is to explain accepted accounting rules, 
and by so doing to make clear what is meant by a scientific system 
of accounts 


Martin J. SHuGRUE. 


AspLey, J. ( What a salesman should know about advertising. 
Pocket editior Chicago: Dartnell Corp. 1919. Pp. 112.) 


Bartuo.tomew, W. |} Bookkeeping exercises. (New York: Gregg 
Pub. Co. 1919.) 

Basset, W. R. Accounting as an aid to business profits. (New York: 
A. W. Shaw Co 1918, Pp. xi, 316. $5.) 

This volume can best be explained by quoting a few sentences 
typical of its nature; “This book is not a treatise on accounting but 
is what the title connotes—an explanation of accounting and cost 
accounting for the business man and to the end that he may use 
his records to earn greater profits” (p. iii). “Some reader may find 
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that his particular variety of endeavor has not been touched upon 
by name, and may instantly exclaim, ‘This is of no use to me, my 
business is different’” (p. iii). ‘Let me say that your business 

. . . is not different. . . . I can confidently assert that were 
it possible to include examples and forms in this volume to cover 
every possible variety of business, that this book would then be of 
no more use to you than it now is” (p. iv). “The statement of con- 
dition answered the question of the business man, ‘Where am I at?’ 
The statement of operation is the reply to ‘How did I get there?” 
(p. 200). “I have given no fixed principles, but examples instead 

-only to prevent the reader from imagining that one method might 
fit all cases” (p. 231). 


CasteNHo.itz, W. B. Auditing procedure. (Chicago: LaSalle Ex- 
tension Univ. 1918. Pp. ix, $42.) 

The author states that the essential message of his book is to out- 
line methods and procedure of actual practice. He offers a guide 
to the student and beginning practitioner. After describing very 
briefly the various kinds of audits and examinations he devotes more 
than one third of the book to discussing individually the different 
balance sheet accounts. And, though within this scope it is im- 
possible to delve deeply into many of the accounting problems neces- 
sarily involved, the explanations of methods to be followed are de- 
finite and concrete. The author takes up next the audit of income 
accounts, expense accounts, the analysis of accounts, and the me- 
chanical or detail side of an audit. He devotes about a third of the 
book to the audit of special business types and deals specifically 
with public service companies, railroads, electric roads, telephone 
companies, electric light and power companies, gas companies, water 
companies, financial institutions, insurance companies, publishers, 
timber companies, breweries, mines, department stores, textile mills 
—some twenty-eight types in all. Necessarily, many of these are 
treated in a very sketchy manner; nevertheless much useful informa- 
tion has been made available. The last part of the book takes up 
the auditor’s report, working papers, and other general considera- 
tions. 


Corrin, J. E. Interest tables. New liberty bond circulation edition. 
(Philadelphia: Winston. 1919. $1.) 


Core, C. S. Cattle loans and their value to investors. Separate from 
the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1918, no. 76+4. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 10.) 


Craie, W. L. Sterling decimal coinage. (Maryport, Eng.: The 
author. 1918. Pp. 47.) 


Denuam, R. S. The A-B-C of cost engineering. (Cleveland: Den- 
ham Cost-Finding Co. 1919. Pp. 19. $1.) 
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Derrick, P. } » to reduce selling costs. ‘(Garden City: Double- 
day, Page 1919. Pp. xix, 230.) 


Evsourne, EF. T. Factory administration and accounts. New edition. 
(New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. xxiv, 672. $15.) 


Farrcui.p, ( , Jn. Training for the electric railway business. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1919. Pp. 154. $1.50.) 


Gatioway, L. Office management: its principles and practice. (New 
York: Ronald. 1918. Pp. 701. $6.) 

This book is one of the best that has been published on the sub- 
ject of the organization and administration of a modern business 
office. The chapters are grouped under seven principal divisions as 
follows: principles of office administration; location, layout, and 
equipment; methodizing means of communication; control of cor- 
respondence and other activities; the work of the business depart- 
ments; the training and development of office workers; wages and 
incentives to efficiency. Written in an inspiring manner, this work 
should recommend itself as a valuable addition to the library of the 
student or business executive. 


M. J. S. 


Garrison, E. | fecounting every business man should know. (Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Page. 1919. Pp. x, 214.) 


Jarvis, W. H. Railway stores methods and problems. (London: 
Railway Gazette. 1918. Pp. 115. 4s.) 


Litty, W. Individual and corporation mortgages. (New York: In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America. 1918. Pp. 153.) 
A brief and clear statement of the legal incidents of a mortgage. 
Part I deals with the individual mortgage and part II with the cor- 
poration mortgage 


Marsuatit, A. Industry and trade: a study of industrial technique 
and business organizations; and of their influences on the conditions 
of various classes and nations. (London: Macmillan. 1919.) 


Martin, H. S. The New York stock exchange. (New York: F. E. 
Fitch, 47 Broad St. 1919. Pp. 277. $1.) 


May, I. A. Street railway accounting. A manual of operating prac- 
tice for electric railways. (New York: Ronald. 1919. $5.) 


Pickerine, J. C. Cost keeping for small metal mines. (Washington: 
Bureau of Mines. 1919. Pp. 45.) 


Pierson, L. E. Business problems of reconstruction. (New York: 
Irving National Bank. 1919. Pp. 23.) 


Pixitey, F. VW luditors; their duties and responsibilities under the 
companies acts, partnership acts and acts relating to executors and 
trustees, and to private audits. Eleventh edition. (New York: 
Pitman. 1919. Pp. 732.) 
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Scuuuze, J. W. Office administration. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1919. Pp. xiii, 295.) 

The subject-matter of this book is the presentation of the prin- 
ciples and methods which underlie efficient and economical office 
management. The author has wisely confined his treatise to a dis- 
cussion of general methods, illustrating them with a few well chosen 
charts and diagrams instead of filling the book with a mass of forms 
and descriptions. Among the more important topics considered are: 
selecting office workers, training of office employees, establishing 
routine processes, office layout, standardizing, incentives, filing 
systems, and business correspondence. 

M. J. S. 


Sprzare, J. W. Protecting the nation’s money. (Rochester, N. Y.: 
Todd Protectograph Co. 1918. Pp. 55. 75c.) 


Tuomas, A. G. Principles of government purchasing. (New York: 
Appleton. 1919. Pp. xiii, 275. $2.25.) 


Tuorne, W. V. S. Hospital accounting and statistics. (New York: 
Dutton. 1919. Pp. 119.) 


Tipper, Hotcuxiss, and Parsons. Advertising: its 
principles and practice. (New York: Ronald. 1919. Pp. xv, 579. 
$6.) 

First edition was published in 1915. “Three years of actual test 
in the classroom and office have not led to any changes in the plan 
of the book or in the fundamental principles it presents.” Contains 
additions and amplifications. There are six parts: I, The economic 
factors in advertising; II, The psychological factors in advertising; 
III, Advertising copy; IV, Advertising display; V, The physical 
factors in advertising; VI, Planning the campaign. 

Wituiams, S. B. Cutting central station costs. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1919. Pp. 322. $2.) 


Advanced course in electric utility accounting. (Chicago: National 
Electric Light Association. 1917-1919.) 


Buildings, equipment, and supplies. (Chicago: Shaw. 1919. Pp. 
xviii, 198.) 

Constitution of the New York stock exchange and resolutions adopted 
by the governing committee; with amendments to January, 1918. 
(New York: Searing & Moore Co., 24 Beaver St. 1918. Pp. 80.) 


Economy in retail service. Experience of stores in which readjust- 
ments to war conditions have been made. (Washington: Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of National Defense. 1918. Pp. 
44.) 


High yield tables of bond values, showing net returns from 6 to 15 
per cent on bond and other redeemable securities paying interest 
semi-annually at the rates per annum of 4, 4 1-2, 5, 5 1-2, 6, 6 1-2, 
7, 7 1-2, and 8 per cent, maturing in periods from 6 months to 30 
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years, compiled according to formula of Montgomery Rollins. (Lon- 
don: Routledge; Boston: Financial Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 161.) 


Management and executive control. (Chicago: Shaw. Pp. xviii, 328.) 


Management 1 selected list of books in the St. Paul public library. 
(St. Paul, Minn: Public Library. 1919. Pp. 11.) 


Prices of Brazilian government bonds during the last fifty years. 
(New York: Imbrie & Co. 1919.) 


Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, held December 9, 10, 11, 
1918. (Chicago 111 West Monroe St. 1918. Pp. 299.) 

Contains reports of the several committees, including those on rail- 
road securities (pp. 30-37); fraudulent advertising (pp. 62-72); 
irrigation securities (pp. 78-80); public service securities (pp. 118- 
136); government bonds (pp. 177-181). It also contains an address 
on the relations of the public and investors in utility enterprises, 
by Travis H. Whitney of the Public Service Commission, New York. 

Short-term bond yield charts. Seven blueprints. (New York: Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 1918.) 


Uniform cost accounting system. (Seattle, Wash.: West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 1919. Pp. 214. $25.) 


United States War Industrics Board. An outline of the board’s origin, 


functions, and organization. Compiled as of November 10, 1918. 
(Washingtor Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 52.) 


War emergency courses in employment management. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 8.) 
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The Arbitral Determination of Railway Wages. By J. Nosur 
Stockett, Jr. Hart Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays, No. 
XXXVI. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. 
xxv, 198. $1.50.) 

The clear analysis and excellent style of this little volume must 
always make it a matter of extreme regret that its author did not 
live long enough to make additional contributions to the literature 
of his chosen subject. He died in September, 1916, just after the 
award of his doctor’s degree and his entrance upon academic 
duties at Dartmouth College. 

Four general principles used in fixing wages for railway em- 
ployees by government arbitration tribunals in the United States 
and Canada in connection with their hearing and determination 
of industrial disputes are reviewed in this volume. It must not be 
understood that the arbitration boards have always been guided 
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by one or more of these principles, or, indeed, by any principle, 
except that of expediency, in their decisions. As Dr. Stockett has 
said: “Arbitration, as it is now practiced, is merely mediation 
conducted under the guise of judicial procedure.” It was in the 
hope of presenting “‘a reasonable principle of wages” to take the 
place of these compromises that this book was written. 

1. Standardization of railway wages, i.e., “the uniform applica- 
tion of a standard rate of pay for a given grade of employment 
within a certain area,” has been most often advanced by railway 
employees on American and Canadian roads and has been the 
most influential factor in the settlement of wage disputes. At 
times standardization has been demanded for an entire railway 
system: at other times it has been claimed for all roads within a 
given district and, of late, the claim for national standardization 
has been advanced by the railway employees in the eastern part 
of the country. The employees always couple their demand for 
standardization with the demand that rates already in existence 
which are higher than the standard rate shall not be reduced. 

The railroad managers object to standardization on the ground 
that wages should not be uniform where conditions are not uni- 
form. The arbitration boards have nearly always granted system 
standardization, have varied in their attitude toward district 
standardization and have not yet given their approval to national 
standardization. 

Dr. Stockett favored standardization on the practical ground 
that standard rates are the inevitable concomifant of collective 
bargaining. 

2. The living wage as a principle for wage determination has 
frequently been put forward by the lower paid employees on the 
railroads and has not been objected to, as a principle, by the man- 
agements of the roads. The objections made have been on the 
ground that the wages already paid were as high as were paid for 
similar work on other roads or in other employments, or that the 
roads on which the demands were made were not doing a profitable 
business and could not, therefore, be expected to make any increase 
of wages. Arbitration boards have generally recognized the val- 
idity of the claim for a living wage but have frequently not granted 
the full amount asked for because of the unprofitable character of 
the roads’ business. Dr. Stockett took the position that “an 
amount sufficient to secure a normal standard of living” should be 
allowed under all circumstances. 
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3. The increased cost of living has often during the past ten or 
twelve years been put forward by railway employees as a reason 
for demanding higher wages. The attorneys for the roads have 
sometimes objected to the principle itself, claiming that wages 
should be based on the value of the service, not on the cost of 
living. More often their objection has been that the evidence of- 
fered by the men as to the increase in the cost of living has been 
insufficient and they have also said that the roads’ own “cost of 
living” has also increased and yet they are allowed no increase in 
rates wherewith to meet the demands of their employees. Arbi- 
tration boards in both the United States and Canada have usually 
recognized the increased cost of living as a valid claim for an in- 
crease of wages. Dr. Stockett admitted that the statistical evi- 
dence put forward by the men to support their claim that an in- 
crease in the cost of living had taken place was often unsatisfac- 
tory but he claimed that the principle itself was sound not only 
for the lower grades of workers but that corresponding advances 
should be made to the better paid employees in order to enable 
them to maintain their higher standards of living. 

4. The principle of increased productive efficiency as put for- 
ward by the railway employees during the last ten or fifteen years 
has not been based so much on evidence of increased efficiency of 
the individual worker as on the advancing productive capacity of 
the train machine. The employees claim that “if the efficiency of 
the train machine is increased, the efficiency of those employees in 
any way connected with its operation is increased in a like degree.” 
The managers of the roads have offered strenuous objections to 
this claim and have declared that “there is no tangible relation 
between the work of the employees and increased output.” The 
arbitration tribunals have not as yet taken a definite position in 
regard te this matter but their tendency is, at present, to reject 
the employees’ claim, except where the evidence shows that the in- 
creased productivity has been accompanied by increased labor, 
risk, or responsibility of the employees. 

While admitting that the “specific productivity” theory offers 
no aid to the arbitrators as a means of adjusting the wages of 
railway employees and further admitting that “the claim that em- 
ployees contribute to increased output resulting from the improved 
train machine is unsubstantiated,” Dr. Stockett, nevertheless, 
argued that increased productive efficiency might present a basis 
for wage advances on the ground that “where profits are advanc- 
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ing as a result of the introduction of machinery, society may be 
benefited through a general advance in wages of labor attended 
with the least amount of friction between employers and employees 
and with the least chance of additional burden upon the public.” 
It is evident that this is equivalent to saying that wages should be 
determined not by economic principles but by social expediency. 
The author further emphasized this way of looking at the prob- 
Jem when he later contended that inability of the industry to pay 
should not be allowed to affect wage advances and that wages 
should seldom, if ever, be reduced during periods of business de- 
pression. 

Not alone students of the labor problem will profit from a study 
of this well written volume. Students of economic theory will find 
it valuable as a means of testing the validity and practicability of 
their theories when an attempt is made to apply them to the prob- 
lem of wage determination, 

M. B. 

Ohio State University. 


Unemployment and American Trade Unions, By D. P. Smetser. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. Pp. 154.) 

Dr. Smelser makes a valuable contribution to the study of the 
problem of unemployment in this monograph dealing with the 
methods and policies of trade unions designed to provide employ- 
ment and prevent idleness among their members. Up to the pres- 
ent, most students of the subject have treated the employment 
policies of trade unions in generalities only. When our public 
authorities begin to deal with unemployment seriously as a per- 
manent industrial problem, the practice of American trade unions 
will be a better basis for action than any European experience, be- 
cause organized labor will support no unemployment program that 
does not embody its main policies, if for no other reason. And a 
government program for dealing with unemployment, however 
well designed, cannot succeed without the support of organized 
labor. 

Two main sources of information as to the extent and nature of 
unemployment among organized wage-earners are considered by 
the author: the statistics published by the states of Massachusetts 
and New York, and the returns gathered by trade unions them- 
selves, The New York statistics show a percentage of unemploy- 
ment more than double that of Massachusetts, and this is ex- 
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preponderance of seasonal trades in the New York 
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national employment bureau in their trade. Others distribute 
lists of opportunities for employment after they have tried to fill 
vacancies from lists of unemployed members sent in by the local 
unions. The journals published by national unions are also com- 
monly used for distributing labor market information, A num- 
ber of national unions pay traveling benefits or make loans to 
members desiring to seek employment in distant cities. All this 
work, however, is greatly interfered with by the disinclination of 
local unions to have outsiders come to the city to add to the local 
labor supply. 

Besides distributing workers locally and nationally, unions have 
attempted to distribute work among their members during slack 
periods. They have adopted rules shortening hours or the num- 
ber of work days per week or for alternate layoffs, all designed to 
spread the available work among as many members as possible. 
Some unions, on the contrary, have seniority rules which give the 
available work to older employees. 

Finally, American unions have experimented with unemployment 
insurance, though to a very limited extent. “The systems gener- 
ally have been well planned but poorly administered.” The re- 
sult is that local unions are frequently taking up collections for 
the benefit of needy unemployed members. 

While Dr. Smelser’s descriptions of trade-union activities in re- 
lation to unemployment are exhaustive, his conclusions may be 
much modified by studies of other materials than those that can be 
secured from trade-union sources, Other statistics of unemploy- 
ment than those considered in the monograph, such as the manu- 
facturing returns of the census and of various states as well as 
data published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Ohio Industrial Commission, throw much light on the ex- 
tent and character of unemployment among organized wage- 
earners. A study of the methods and principles of public employ- 
ment bureaus the world over will hardly bear out the conclusion 
that union employment agencies are superior to the others. The 
rules, regulations and policies which the author ascribes to the 
“fixed amount of work” theory of unemployment may also be 
found to result from other causes than this theory, if the attitude 
of the unorganized workers toward restriction of output, “spoil- 
ing the job,” and shortening the hours had been studied. These 
policies may be the instinctive reactions of all workers toward cer- 
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tain policies of labor management rather than the expression of 
any theory of unemployment. 
M., Leiserson, 
Working Conditions Service, 
United States Department of Labor. 


Industry and Humanity. By W. L. Mackenzie Kine. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918, Pp. 567. $3.00.) 

Dr. King brings to this study of the principles underlying indus- 
trial reconstruction an unusual preparation along both academic 
and practical lines. His experience as Minister of Labour in 
Canada and his connection with the Rockefeller Foundation to- 
gether with travel and observation world-wide in extent should 
give unusual concreteness, vividness, and value to anything he 
might write on the labor question, One finds, however, a certain 
diffuseness of statement and indulgement in generalities, and at 
times an unconscious avoidance of the main issue, The shudow of 
the Great War hangs over the book and affords a text to be ap- 
plied to industrial strife. The explanation that industrial dis- 
putes, like wars, are due to a certain blindness in human nature is 
true to a certain extent but is too simple to explain all the facts. 
Divergence of interest must be reckoned with also, Harmony of 
economic interests is not brought about by a phrase. Even a cor- 
rect knowledge of facts does not lead men to perfection, Wars 
continue in spite of education. Germany, with twenty-one uni- 
versities, looked upon war as a profitable undertaking. German 
Kultur and the German sword were to evangelize the world. 

A recognition that glittering generalities are a snare and a de- 
lusion is shown on page 429; for in speaking of government in 
industry these words of Sir Edward Coke are quoted: “Was it 
ever known that general words were a sufficient satisfaction for 
general grievances? The King’s answer is very gracious; but what 
is the law of the realm? that is the question. I put no diffidence 
in His Majesty; but the King must speak by record, and in par- 
ticulars, and not in general.” The same procedure is necessary 
in dealing with the relations between capital and labor. Political 
equality in citizenship and absolute monarchy or despotism in 
industry can not live together; but the concrete way, or ways, out 
is the question at issue. 

Aside from these strictures the book is full of interesting facts 
and comments. A spiritual interpretation of life is put in the place 
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of a materialistic interpretation of the universe. According to 
Dr. King this order which implies ultimate perfection in human 
character, and consequently in all human relations, is alone con- 
sonant with a conception of Deity equal in scope and reasonable- 
ness to that accorded intelligence in “the universal cosmic order,” 
which is the fundamental assumption of science. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to what is called the Laws of Peace, Work, and 
Health discovered and enunciated by Pasteur. The claim is made 
that these laws are not mere abstractions but that: 

If, as concerns each of these three constituent features of what we 
may call the industrial agreement, we have regard for the Law of 
Peace, Work, and Health, or, in other words, for the principles 
underlying peace, work, and health in their bearing upon industrial 
standards we shall have all that is essential to consider, all, in fact, 
that broadly interpreted it is possible to consider with respect to in- 
dustrial relations. 

The principles underlying peace, it is said, are based on justice 
and mercy which imply discernment between material and human 
values, and a recognition of personality, The character of the rep- 
resentatives of both capital and labor is important. Difficulties 
cannot be settled nor can successful collective bargaining be 
brought about when there is an entire want of confidence in the 
character of individuals, or their ability to carry out pledges and 
to implement agreements. Mutual faith, goodwill, and confidence 
are necessary, for the personal element is an important one. The 
suggestion is made that the appointment of a personal represen- 
tative by directors or by a corporation head to serve as a link be- 
tween the management and employees is a necessary first step in 
the administration of justice and the supervision of labor policy. 
After a discussion of some clauses in Magna Charta, Dr. King 
continues: “Labor is entitled to its Magna Charta of industrial 
liberties. 'The more comprehensive the Charter is, the more ex- 
plicitly its stipulations are worded; and the wider their applica- 
tion, the better for the peace of industry, and all that industrial 
peace makes possible.” But what should these stipulations be? 
Conciliation, investigation, and arbitration have been tried and 
found workable in many instances. The war has evoked some 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. Industry, however, still 
lacks a code of governing rules and regulations to serve as a foun- 
dation for permanent peace. 

In the chapter on Principles Underlying Work, the thesis is ad- 
vanced that in the long process of the transformation of natural 
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resources into commodities and services available for use, labor, 
capital, management and the community are necessary at every 
stage and it is the right of all the parties to share progressively in 
increased productivity through advantages accruing to any one, 


because this is only a corollary of the right of each to share equit- 
ably in the output. Thus extra effort brings extra reward. But 
the opposition by labor to piece work and scientific management 
so-called is based on the fear of speeding up and cutting down of 
the rate. Profit sharing is regarded much in the same way as being 
made possible by keeping wages within a narrow margin and sup- 
plementing the same by dividends from profits. Coéperation has 
not gone very far in the field of production although quite suc- 
cessful in that of distribution. Profit sharing is applicable to a 
limited extent but is not a panacea. 

The chapter on Principles Underlying Health brings out noth- 
ing especially new, but emphasizes the humanitarian aspect of the 
subject. ‘Two chapters are devoted to Representation in Industry 
and Government in Industry respectively. It is said: “that form 
of government in Industry is best which doth actuate and dispose 
every part and member to the common good.” But is the Round 
Table Conference, joint control, socialism, a system of national 
guilds, government ownership of only a part of industry, or vol- 
untary codperation the solution? The principle of the Round 
Table Conference in the plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany is described at length in the final chapter. The claim is made 
that the plan must be regarded as something other than an experi- 
ment. The Whitley report is likewise described at length. How 
either scheme will work out time only can tell. 

The book is well written, with a wealth of historical allusion, 
and is permeated with a broad humanitarian spirit. Dr. King, 
in this book (like some economists at times and most college pro- 
fessors all the time) is primarily a preacher, and his ideals and 
hopes for industry are at least good enough to come true. 

Grorce Mitton JANgEs. 

University of North Dakota. 


The Six Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions. By Lorp 
Levernutme. With an introduction by the Rr. Hon. Vis- 
count Hatpane or Croan, Edited by Stantey Unwin. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1919. Pp. 344, $3.50.) 
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While the main title of the book is the six-hour day, this sub- 
ject is treated in two chapters specially written for this book, 
which cover only thirty-five pages, or but little over one tenth of 
the book. The remainder of the volume represents a collection of 
addresses delivered by Lord Leverhulme before a great variety of 
audiences, such as chambers of commerce, business associations, 
church gatherings, trade-union conferences, and meetings of his 
own employees. 

Lord Leverhulme is the head of the great house of Lever Bros., 
Ltd., probably the largest soap manufacturers in the worid, with 
branches all over the globe. Himself a most successful captain of 
industry, he is singularly free from the shallow notions and short- 
sighted views so widely held by the average “practical”? employer 
of labor. As the title of the book implies, Lord Leverhulme is an 
ardent advocate of the six-hour day as the next step in indus- 
trial progress. His book is replete with apt illustrations from in- 
dustrial history showing the progress made by society with each 
reduction in the hours of labor, as it has gone on from sixteen 
hours at the beginning of the nineteenth century to the present 
eight-hour day. “The employer-capitalist,” says the author, 
“must get rid of his infatuation for the error that low wages and 
long hours of toil for the employee-worker mean cheaper produc- 
tion and consequently higher profits” (p. 11). The author is 
certain that “not only can we produce, when all ranks and all 
classes of both sexes are workers for six hours each day, for six 
days each week, all the ships, machinery, factories, houses, and 
goods we require both for home requirements and for exchange for 
raw materials through our export markets, but the houses can be 
built in beautiful garden suburbs; we can provide adequately for 
education, mental and physical and military training for national 
defense” (p. 18). He does not advocate the simultaneous adop- 
tion of the six-hour day throughout Great Britain, which he re- 
gards “absolutely impossible and impracticable” (p. 18). “It can 
only be adopted,” in Lord Leverhulme’s opinion, “in such indus- 
tries in which it will give lowest costs of production by working 
machinery for longer hours and humanity in two or more shifts, 
for fewer hours” (p. 19). This can be done profitably in “all 
those industries in which the cost of production in overhead 
charges is equal in amount to the cost of wages.” As in most in- 
dustries the overhead is considerably higher than the wages total, 
such industries can adopt the six-hour, double shift day “with 
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enormous gains in cost of production, provided the supply of raw 
material and of labor is available and the demand for products 
exists” (p. 19). 

By a simple illustration he demonstrates the profitableness of 
the 72-hour week worked in two shifts of 36 hours each with the 
neatness and conclusiveness of a theorem in geometry. His illus- 
trations show that even if the productivity of the worker per hour 
did not increase upon the substitution of the 36-hour for the 48- 
hour week, the cost of production per unit of product would not 
increase under the six-hour day owing to the spreading of the 
overhead costs over a longer period, 72 as against 48 hours. If, 
however, as may be expected from previous experience, the work- 
ers should produce as much in 36 hours as they did before in 48, 
the author shows a reduction in cost of production of 25 per cent 
(p. 20). 

Most of the addresses of Lord Leverhulme are devoted to ex- 
ploding economic fallacies which cling so tenaciously to the minds 
of employers and employees alike. To the former he never tires 
of reiterating that it is a “fallacy that the lower the wages and the 
longer the hours worked by labor, the lower the cost of production 
must be” (p. 117). His labor audiences are constantly reminded 
of the fact that “ca’canny” practice merely raises the cost of 
production thereby restricting consumption, reducing demand for 
labor and raising the cost of living which robs the worker of the 
benefit of the high wages won for him by trade unions. He does 
not share the average employer’s fear of trade unions and of labor 
unrest. 


The healthiest signs we have got today are labor unrest and all 
aspirations of labor (p. 274). Trade unions are absolutely neces- 
sary, but they might take just one little lesson from their predeces- 
sors, the guilds of the fifteenth century, and whilst determined as these 
guilds were in protecting their members in the maintenance of the 
standard wage, they should accompany that by an equally strong in- 
sistance upon a maximum efficiency in their members. By doing so 
the fund available for wages would again increase (p. 272). 

He constantly refers to the wage fund. However, his wage fund 
is not the rigid entity of the classical economists but an elastic 
quantity which is determined by the workman’s product. 

Whatever increases the product, increases the fund out of which 
wages are paid . you cannot pay wages except from the fund 
from which wages are produced . . . and therefore every invention, 
every discovery, every machine, every improved organization, every 
increase in product, inéreases the fund available for wages (p. 266). 
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While vigorously combating socialism, he does not worship the 
wage system. Like the socialist, he regards it merely as a stage in 
the progress of society from savagery and slavery (pp. 67-68). 
But, “the wages system has broken down as a sole and only solu- 
tion” (p. 117). 

The author’s solution is copartnership as he has developed it in 
his works. This insures to the worker participation in the profits 
of the business, and is “the only possible way of harmonizing capi- 
tal and labor,” and providing “both with the same outlook by di- 
viding the profits their joint labor has created fairly and squarely 
between them” (p. 119). He believes in the widest measure of 
democratic representation of employees in the determination of 
conditions of employment, but holds that the ultimate control of 
the business must be left in the hands of those who must bear the 
losses (p. 69). 

Economists, employers, and all those interested in the labor 
problem will find this a most readable volume, replete with infor- 
mation gathered from a rich storehouse of practical experience 
by an eminently successful captain of industry, reinforced by a 
close acquaintance with economic theory and industrial history. 

N. I. Stone. 


The Meaning of National Guilds. By Maurice B. Recxirr and 
C, E. Becunorer. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1918. Pp. xvi, 452. $2.50.) 

Orthodox socialism is suffering at the hands of social revolu- 
tionists. The syndicalists leveled their guns against it some time 
since and now come the guild socialists who not only join in the 
attack but turn against the assailants as well. The stronghold of 
the guild exponents is England. The book under review represents 
an attempt to give a summary exposition of the guild idea which 
has recently found frequent expression in British periodicals and 
books. 

The demand of the guildsmen is a demand for trade unionism 
plus; that is, trade unionism extended in personnel to include all 
the workers within an industry, extended in scope to include com- 
plete control over the productive process, and, as well, extended to 
include all industries that are “susceptible of Guild organization.” 
The issue is thus clearly drawn as against state socialism, Na- 
tionalization of industry, it is charged, would merely mean a change 
of masters with a continuation of wage slavery and its necessary 
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counterpart of exclusion of the laborer from control over work 
conditions and work processes. “The spiritual subjection,” “the 
debased status” of the workers, would continue, say our authors, 
under col! “Putting industry into the hands of the poli- 
ticians” ir different from “‘putting it into the hands of the 
people.” 

In their position as thus outlined, the guildsmen walk with the 
syndicalists, but their paths diverge here; the latter wish to 
abolish the political state and erect in its stead an Industrial 
Council while the former “are united in affirming absolutely their 
faith in the State as a legitimate and essential organ of society” 
although t! would not entrust it “with the administration of 
production” nor allow it “to interfere in the self-government of 
the Guilds.” “For industry to attempt to take over the control 
of the State is as intolerable as the attempt of the Collectivists to 
make the State the sole authority in industry. The Syndicalist 
State would be ‘simply the Collectivist State standing on its head, 
and just as tyrannical in that position as it would be right end 
up’.” 

More in detail, the guild idea as here outlined, calls for the or- 
ganization of national guilds in the various industries, each guild 
to have a monopoly control over its particular industry, and the 
various guilds to be represented in a guild congress. This con- 
gress is necessarily to have considerable power. It will have final 
authority as to the amount and kind of goods that each guild will 
undertake to produce and will determine the amount of capital 
that shall be provided yearly for the various guilds. “Disputes 
between Guilds must in the last resort be brought before the Guild 
Congress for settlement”; and also it is to be the repository of all 
money incomes derived by the various guilds from the sale of their 
products. This last provision is, by the way, designed to prevent 
any individual guild from “deliberately increasing its prices in 
order to increase its income” since the congress is to apportion the 
consumable income among the guilds on the basis of their numeri- 
cal membership. Our authors seek to minimize the power of the 
congress by insisting that the local and district guild councils “by 
reason of their close contact with local industry, will tend to be 
the recognized centers of Guild life and authority,” but from their 
discussion one is led to question how much less powerful such a 
congress would be than the Industrial Council of the Syndicalists. 
To say that “the State (through its Parliament) is to be the final 
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authority in all purely political affairs” does not take us far from 
the condemned position of the syndicalists. 

While the guild system as outlined in this book is very imprac- 
ticable, the guildsmen, in centering attention upon the rights and 
privileges of the producer, are a priori on much firmer ground than 
the socialists have been in their emphasis of the rights of con- 
sumers. Practically, too, the day seems to be with the guilds- 
men, as against the socialists, for although it is a far cry from 
the present industrial order to one of exclusive guild control, yet 
the organization of joint industrial councils in many industries in 
England and the steps taken toward the formation of a national 
industrial council, the rather extensive movement in management 
sharing here, and the general growth of trade unionism are all in 
line with the principal thesis of the guild advocates, while the ex- 
perience during the war has seemingly told against rather than 
for government ownership and operation. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the one urgent demand for the extension 
of government ownership in America is the demand of the trade 
unionists that the railroads be taken over—however, not to be 
operated by the government but by the railway workers. It is per- 
haps safe to predict that revolutionary thought will proceed along 
the line of control bythe workers rather than of ownership by the 
state. 

H. Gorvon Hayes. 

Yale University. 


An Introduction to Trade Unionism. By G. D. H. Core. (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1918. Pp. 128. 6s.) 

The Payment of Wages, A Study in Payment by Results Under 
the Wage System. By G. D. H. Cote. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1918. Pp. 155. 6s.) 

These monographs are numbers four and five respectively of the 
Trade Union Series of the publications of The Fabian Research 
Department. In both the field is restricted to Great Britain, and 
in both the author frankly approaches all controverted questions 
of trade-union structure and policy from the standpoint of the 
National Guildsman. These books are written in the clear and 
interesting style that we have come to expect from Mr. Cole. 
Each contains valuable appendices. 


The Introduction to Trade Unionism is an admirable survey in 
summary form of the British labor movement as it stood in June, 
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1918, on t f structure and membership. The description 
is confined entirely to the external side of trade unionism, 
to such is basis of organization, machinery of gov- 
ernment, t and distribution of membership and inter-union 
relation Very little space is given to trade policies, and nearly 
all of t thods of payment, There is nothing on appren- 
ticeship closed shop, for example, and working rules are 
treated lentally. Collective bargaining is given three 
pages. ¢ need of British labor at this time, as the au- 
thor s¢ get all the workers organized on a proper basis. 
Naturall) discussion runs to craft unionism, overlapping 
of orgar risdictional disputes, the extension of organi- 


zation a x t inskilled and the supervisory and professional 


workers, ck of a single, all-inclusive organization that 
can speal unionists in the country. 

What Mi: le has set out to do he has done remarkably well. 
No student sri Trade Unionism—or of American Trade 
Unionism, f t matter—should pass this little book by. To 
be sure, 01 10 picks it up as an easy introduction to the litera- 
ture on tr sm is liable to emerge from the first forty- 
five pages on icture and government in the British trade-union 
world in s¢ confusion of mind, but those who are prepared for 
the medley of organizations that characterizes the British labor 
movement, will find this a very helpful bulletin on the situation in 
1918. 


The Payr of Wages, is, as the author states, the first gen- 
eral book on question of methods of wage-payment published in 
England Schloss’ Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 
Moreover, wenty years since the Webbs wrote, in Industrial 
Democracy the attitude of the British trade unions toward 
piece work. thor has not attempted a numerical estimate of 
the proportion of trade unionists working under the piece sys- 
tem, willing | unwillingly, as the Webbs did, but he goes 
through the main occupational groups and gives us the systems 
under which they work and the attitude of their unions toward 
piece work and the various premium and bonus systems of pay- 
ment. He finds that there has been a tendency toward a more 
widespread f payment by results in the last two decades, 
particularly t ngineering trades. Payment by output rath- 


er than by t f ed ground, of course, during the war. 
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The description of the systems of payment and the arguments 
for and against them run for the most part along lines familiar to 
students of these questions in America, Mr. Cole is in full sym- 
pathy with the objections usually put forward by trade unionists 
against premium and bonus systems and allied features of scien- 


tific management. He has, however, other objections to scientific 
management which he presents with freshness and vigor. Most 
imporiant is the objection that “scientific management tends to 
make more impassable the gulf between labour and management.” 
To a National Guildsman this is a capital charge. He also op- 
poses flatly the notion that there is merit in a man’s receiving 
wages proportional to his output. The only kind of piece or 
bonus system of payment which he looks upon with favor is that of 
“collective contract by the whole workshop for all jobs.” Under 
this system all the workers in a shop bargain as a group with the 
employer for a price for each lot of work, accepting as a group 
the responsibility for the performance of the work, and attending 
themselves to the payment of individual wages. This plan of pay- 
ment is acceptable because it is believed to be a step toward the 
control of industry by the workers, the goal on which Mr. Cole’s 
eye is always fixed. 
D. A. McCase. 
Princeton University. 
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de and wheel-chair occupations. (New York: Red 
1919. Pp. 43.) 


d principles in war and peace. (London: G. Bell 

Pp. viii, 176. 2s. 6d.) 

Gueason, A. British labor and the war. Recon- 
vorld. (New York: Boni & Liveright. 1919, 


ind the Last Year of the War would be a more 

his book, since unfortunately it devotes little space 

uring before Arthur Henderson’s fateful trip to 

er of 1917. The interest which the book arouses 

ry it tells rather than to any inherent merit of the 

describes the resolute yet temperate way in which 

turned its back upon its old economic and political 

resolved to create a new world. The chief func- 

is to give the basic documents in this development 

graphie fashion the conferences and congresses at 

debated and adopted. 

show that the aims of British labor are both national 

ional in seope. The international program is best out- 

well known document “Labor and the New Social Order” 

lars: (1) the creation and enforcement of a series 

imums, (2) the democratic control of industry 

gh collectivism, though on this point there is likely to 

| swing towards guild socialism), (3) the revolution in 

und (4) the socialization of the surplus wealth for 

To attain these ends, British labor has been 

from the three wings of the labor movement; from 

societies representing the organized consumers, from 

und from the Labour party itself. The interna- 

vas conceived in the midst of the war in the same 

President Wilson’s fourteen points and was indeed 

worked out. The authors perform a real service in 

it few Americans realize, that the chief support to 

rogram in England and in allied countries came not 
lasses but from organized labor. 

Paut H. Dove ras. 


wrence. A manufacturer’s view. (Lawrence. 
Kunhardt Corporation. 1919. Pp. 16.) 


The labor law of Maryland. Johns Hopkins 
in historical and political science, series XXXVII, 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1919. Pp. 166.) 
which connects, however, the development of labor 
d with the evolution of opinion in England and 
nparisons with development of such legislation in 
s country. The author associates this with the 
speculative political theory. Successive chapters 
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deal with workmen’s compensation, conditions of employment, terms 
of employment, and the administrative system. 


Linpsay, S. McC., editor. War labor policies and reconstruction. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, vol. VIII, no. 2. (New York: The Academy. 1919. Pp. 
224.) 

Among twenty-five papers includes Women’s invasion of industry 
and changes in protective standards, by Mary Van Kleeck; Women 
in the railroad service, by Pauline Goldmark; New scientific stand- 
ards for protection of workers, by Alice Hamilton; Women in in- 
dustry in England during the war, by Helen Fraser; Women in 
industry in France during the war, by Marguerite Bourat; Effect of 
federal control of railway labor, by W. S. Carter; Collective bar- 
gaining—the democracy of industry, by R. J. Caldwell; Standard of 
living as a basis of wage adjustment, by William F. Ogburn; The 
effect of war conditions on negro labor, by George Edmund Haynes; 
The rate of demobilization and the labor market, by W. H. Hamilton. 


Morais, B. J. Employment opportunities for handicapped men in the 
optical goods industry. (New York: Red Cross Institute. 1919. 
Pp. 31.) 


Ovencrantz, L. C. Italian women in industry. A study of conditions 
in New York City. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1919. 
Pp. 345. $1.50.) 

Seven field workers under the competent direction of Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck spent eighteen months collecting the great mass of 
detailed information which has been brought together by Miss Oden- 
crantz in this elaborate portrayal of the life, during the period before 
the outbreak of the European war (1912-1913), of Italian wage- 
earning women in New York. Social and economic conditions have 
been changing rapidly since 1912, so that one feels tempted to regard 
the book as an extremely depressing chapter in American economic 
history—a chapter which throws light on the personal reactions and 
political theories of certain other foreigners who left New York with 
a grim determination to achieve a different social order in Russia. 

The overcrowded homes, the poorly prepared, unguided entry 
into industries where the wages were low, or extremely precarious 
because of seasonal employment, the jealously guarded girlhood 
during which the pay envelope was turned unopened into the family 
coffers, the monotonous labor during the day and household tasks 
rather than recreation in the evening, the early marriage followed 
by the heavy burdens of a rapidly increasing family, whose wretched 
shelter and scanty food could not be provided without the wages 
which the mother earned by charing or sweat-shop labor, all are pre- 
sented to us with the verisimilitude of a moving picture. There 
seems to be a certain naive irony in the conclusions of the writer that: 
“A knowledge of English is, of course, but a first step on the way. 
It is the key by which the immigrant can understand our customs and 
ideals; but until social and industrial conditions which are beyond 
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his in il control have been bettered, so that in his own life he 
ean rea of our standards, his assimilation is incomplete” 
(292 LucitLe Eaves, 


RoBINson : Representation for labor. An address before the 
Nationa rence of State Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the representation plan referred to therein. (Youngs- 
town, O he author. 1919. Pp. 38.) 

Describes the labor representation plan recently put in operation 
in the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company (pp. 25-38). 


Stopparp, W The shop committee. A handbook for employer 
and em} New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 105. $1.25. 


Wo tre, A. B. Works committees and joint industrial councils. (Phila- 
delphia: United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Industrial Relations Division. 1919. Pp. 254.) 

This i report made by the author to the head of the Industrial 
Relations vision, L. C. Marshall, under whose charge were con- 
ducted de range of activities having to do with the recruiting, 
training, safety, health, ete., of the working men in the shipyards 
and other plants doing work for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Naturally the report is designed as a handbook or guide for execu- 
tives and arbitrators in their efforts to maintain industrial peace in 
a great national emergency rather than as an exhaustive treatise for 
students of economic problems. Moreover, it is in the nature of a 
brief for works committees and joint industrial councils, stressing 
their advantage and giving little attention to possible disadvantages. 
A few adverse comments or criticisms are given, it is true, near the 
close of the work, under the caption “unfavorable opinions from 
firms that hay committees.” Nevertheless, the work will be 
useful in academic work and may be regarded as a satisfactory ad- 
dition to the rapidly growing literature in the field of labor problems. 

The body of the report consists of a brief introduction and six 
chapters with fairly self-explanatory captions, as follows: I, The 
human factor in industry; II, Psychology, democracy, and eff- 
ciency; III, The Whitley committee recommendations; IV, Works 
committees ; V, Works committees in the United States; and VI, Con- 
clusions. There are also seven appendices which include a model 
constitution of a joint industrial council, examples of plans in opera- 
tion in A can establishments, and other valuable illustrative 
material. There is also a very useful bibliography. 


C. W. Dorten. 


American Federation of Labor, Alabama branch, official yearbook and 
buyer’s quid 'roceedings seventeenth annual convention. (Bir- 
minghan Pp. 92.) 


The eight-hor v, comprising the statutes, decisions of the attorney 
general, d ms of the courts and the executive orders suspending 
its provis Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 102.) 
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Employment of women. Report of the Board of Trade on the increased 
employment of women during the war in the United Kingdom. 
With statistics up to April, 1918. (London: Wyman. 1919. 2d.) 


How the government handled its labor problems during the war. 
(Washington: Bureau of Industrial Research, 1722 H St. N. W. 
1919. Pp. 47. 25c.) 

A description of the several organizations associated with the Na- 
tional Labor Administration, with notes on their personnel, functions, 
and policies. 


The industrial replacement of men by women in the state of New 
York. (Albany: Dept. Labor. 1919. Pp. 69.) 


Industrial councils. Industrial reports, no. 4. (London: Ministry of 
Labour. 1919. 1d.) 


Labor and the war. American Federation of Labor and the labor 
movements of Europe and Latin America. (Washington: The Fed- 
eration. 1918. Pp. 289. 50c.) 

Contains extracts from the proceedings of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1914-1918, from the American Federationist and 
Labor’s Book of All Colors. 


Marine and dock labor. Work, wages, and industrial relations during 
the period of the war. Report of the director of the Marine and 
Dock Industrial Relations Division, United States Shipping Board. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 203.) 

Part I deals with the adjustment of labor issues, part II with 
marine and dock labor, and part III with wage rates and working 
conditions. Different chapters discuss the American merchant 
marine during the war, the Shipping Board’s relations with the 
various classes of marine and dock labor, the organization and 
function of the Industrial Relations Division, numbers and distribu- 
tion of marine and dock employees, employers’ associations, compari- 
son of American and foreign wage rates with special reference to 
the Seaman’s act, comparison of increases in wages with rise in the 
cost of living, and a comparison of marine and dock wages with 
those paid in land industries. The appendix contains copies of 
agreements, working rules, and wage awards. 


Platform and plan of organization of the American labor party of 
greater New York, adopted at conference of trade unions, January, 
1919. (New York: The Federation, 32 Union Sq. 1919. Pp. 15.) 


The principles and practice of safety. A handbook for technical 
schools and universities. (Chicago: W. D. Keefer, National Safety 
Council, 166 N. Michigan Ave. 1919. Pp. 71.) 

This is a serviceable summary for instructors engaged in pre- 
paring courses dealing with human engineering. A syllabus of 
lectures on the human side of engineering and industrial accidents 
and industrial management is included. There is also a bibliography 
of five pages and a list of outside speakers who are ready to be 
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drawn for special lectures. Copies of this pamphlet can be 
obtain ! pplic ation. 


A reconst n labor policy. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc, 


scl. 191! SEV, Bri.) 


Report of {merican Federation of Labor council. (Washington: 
The Federatio 1919. Pp. 156.) 


The Seatt | strike; an account of what happened in Seattle and 
especia the Seattle labor movement, during the general strike, 
Febru Seattle, Wash.: Raymer’s Old Book Store. 1919. 
Pp. 6 

Siath re ens’ committee on unemployment and the public 
empl ireau of Milwaukee to the common council, etc. (Mil- 
waukee: Ind ommission of Wis. 1919. Pp. 12.) 

Training e1 s for better production. Training bulletin No, 4. 
(Washing pt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 29.) 

The truth minimum wage. Definite ways for you to help. 
(Syracus . Consumers’ League, 405 Vinney Bldg. 1919. 
Pp. 19 

Union sca and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1918. 
(Columbu Ohio Indus. Commission. 1918. Pp. 47.) 

Works com? Report of an enquiry made by the Ministry of 


Labour. | trial reports, no. 2. (London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Off 1918. Pp. 146. 6d.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
NEW BOOKS 


Bitteter, H. Le crédit foncier rural en Suisse, organisation actuelle, 
projets d ne. (Paris: Attinger. 1919. 6 fr.) 


Descuamps, H es changes, traité, théorique et pratique. (Vienna: 
Revue des ( ptables. 1919. Pp. 260. 10 fr.) 


Favre, J.-E. J économique et la Banque de VUnion parisienne. 
(Paris: B inciére. 1918. Pp. 270. 4.80 fr.) 

FrUCHTWAN¢ ie Darlehnskassen des deutschen Reichs. (Ber- 
lin: Cott 18. Pp. 255.) 

H. S ‘apers on current finance. (London: Macmillan. 
1919. 10s 

FREEMAN, C. M { bank’s best asset. (Washington: Federal Bank- 
ing Service 919. Pp. 152.) 


Hopson, (¢ Voney-lenders, license laws and the business of making 
small loans on unsecured notes, chattel mortgages, salary assign- 
ments. (New York: Legal Reform Bureau. 1919. Pp. 128.) 
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Jannacone, P. Relazioni fra commercio internazionale, cambi esteri, 
e circolazione monetaria in Italia nel quarantesimo, 1871-1913. 
(Torino: La Riforma Sociale. 1918. Pp. 82.) 


Lavenun, J. L. Money and prices. (New York: Scribners. 1919. 
$2.50.) 

LaverGNeE, B. La Banque de l’Algérie, son activité générale et le re- 
nouvellement de son privilége. Le mécanisme de change franco- 
algérien. (Paris: Tenin. 1919. Pp. 54. 2.50 fr.) 


Leuretpt, R. A. Gold, prices, and the Witwatersrand. (London: 
King. 1919. Pp. 130.) 

The author of this little book is professor of economics at the 
South African School of Mines and Technology at Johannesburg. 
Logically the book divides itself into two parts. The first part, 
covering 78 pages, deals with the problem of world price levels in 
their relation to the supply of gold and the demand for gold, in- 
cluding a consideration of non-gold forms of money and circulating 
credit. Statistics, many of which are of necessity rather crude in 
character, are presented to substantiate the author’s conclusion that 
the quantity theory of money is fundamentally sound as an explana- 
tion of world price movements. The chapter on the position of 
Witwatersrand—a district which now contributes over 40 per cent 
of the world’s annual gold production—is particularly valuable as 
it deals with a subject concerning which the author has first-hand 
information. 

An international agreement, operating through an international 
commission, is recommended for the regulation of the world’s output 
of gold so as to stabilize world prices. So large a proportion of the 
world’s gold production is now taking place within the territories of 
Great Britain and the United States that the author believes an 
agreement between these two countries alone would be sufficient. 


E. W. K. 


Levy, E. Eachange tables for converting dollars into francs and 
francs into dollars, at all rates from 5. to 5.79, thus covering both 
wartime and normal requirements. (New York: Dutton. 1919. 
Pp. 40.) 

LoreNzEN, E. G. The conflict of laws relating to bills and notes. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 337. $5.) 

LirrMaNN, R. Die Geldvermehrung in Weltkriege and die Beseitigung 
ihrer Folgen. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlag Austalt. 1918. Pp. 199.) 


Mackintosu, W. A. Economic prices and the war. Bulletin of the 
departments of history and political and economic science in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, no. 31. (Kingston. 1919. 


Pp. 15.) 


Moore, W. U. The law of commercial paper. (New York: Appleton. 
1918. Pp. 309. $2.) 
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A real need of the business student for a concise textbook on the 
subject of ; and notes is met in this book, which was prepared in 
the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. The author 
supports his general discussion of the subject by numerous quotations 
from leading cases as well as by summaries of cases. By this feature 
he brin efore the reader illustrations of the practical working of 
negotiab! strument law in the business world. The book also con- 
tains a valual ippendix in which the text of the uniform negotiable 
instruments law as in force in Illinois and as adopted in a modified 
form in \ nsin is set forth in full. The text follows the order 
of topics in the uniform act and contains numerous references to it. 

P. W. 


Owen, R. | federal reserve act. (New York: Harper. 1919, 
Pp. 107 

Owen, R. I! } gn exchange. (New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 
79.) 

Bankers’ directory and bankers’ register (with list of attorneys); 
bankers ie book. (Chicago: Rand MeNally. 1919. Pp. 2100. 
$10.) 


Banking service for foreign trade. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 
1919. Pp. 


Fifth annual report of the Federal Reserve Board covering operations 
for the y 118 Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 913.) 


A handbook of finance and trade with South America. (New York: 
National ity sank. 1919, Pp. 51.) 

A useful summary of the various documents connected with the 
opening of commercial credits and the use of drafts, bills of lading, 
etc. 

How business with foreign countries is financed. (New York: Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 55.) 

Contains some twenty forms—acceptances, drafts, bills of lading, 

consular invoices, and export and import letters of credit. 


Thrift and savings | selected bibliography. Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, no. 34. (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 1919. Pp. 3.) 


The Wheeler system of banking and industrial credit. (Washington: 
Wheeler Banking-System and Industrial-Credit Assoc., 1214 New 
York Ave. 1919. 50c.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The Problem of a National Budget. By Wittram Franxun 
Wittovensy. Studies in Administration, Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


1918. Pp. xiii, 220. $2.75. 
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The Movement for Budgetary Reform in the States. By Wu- 
FRANKLIN WiLLovcHsy. Studies in Administration, 
Institute for Government Research. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1918. Pp. xi, 254. $2.75.) 

These two books are parts of the series of studies in adminis- 
tration undertaken by the author and other investigators under 
the auspices of the Institute for Government Research. Studies 
of the British system of financial administration and of the Ca- 
nadian budgetary system as well as the translation of Stourm’s 
Le Budget have already been published. The two books under re- 
view deal with the same general subject: the adaptation of scien- 
tific budget making to the American system of political organiza- 
tion in which the legislative and executive functions are exercised 
by independent and separate groups of officers, Although The 
Problem of a National Budget deals primarily with the prob- 
lem of adaptation in the national government, the author has not 
limited the treatment narrowly. The first three and the seventh 
chapters, which treat of the nature and functions of the budget, 
legislative action on the budget, and specialized versus lump-sum 
appropriations, contain an excellent exposition of general princi- 
ples. The author has not, of course, attempted a general treatise 
on the subject of budgets and therefore many questions such as 
the relation of the budget to constitutional government are only 
considered briefly in connection with special problems. Much of 
the discussion in this volume has previously been published in 
journals, As a result there is a certain amount of repetition and 
a slight lack of general coherence between the different chapters. 

The volume on budgetary reform in the states is largely a re- 
port with comment on the progress made by the various states in 
attempting to secure greater economy in the appropriation and 
expenditure of public revenues. The reader is specifically referred 
to the work first cited for discussion of general principles. 

One may well conclude after reading Stourm’s first chapter that 
attempts to define the term “budget” are not likely to prove profit- 
able, so diverse are the definitions that have been set up by writers 
on public finance. Nevertheless we find in The Problem of a 
National Budget a new variant. For Mr. Willoughby the budget 
is at once a comprehensive report of finances and a complete work 
program covering all the operations of government. It is a mis- 
take, in his judgment, to include in the concept of the budget the 
revenue and appropriation acts. The latter are essentially legis- 
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lative fu ons while the budget should be formulated by the ex- 
ecutive. hen so formulated it furnishes an excellent means of 


insuring tive responsibility. On the other hand, the existing 


practice of allowing separate committees of the House to bring in 
the appropriation bills results in dispersion of responsibility, 
hampers stration, and conduces to waste and inefficiency, 

Subject to the restrictions implied in his definition, the author 
is an ad ite of the executive budget. He recognizes, however, 
that: “Whatever may be the theoretical correctness of complete 
concentrat of appropriating power in the hands of the execu- 
tive, it rse clear that the complete relinquishment by the 
legislature [Congress] of the power of modifying budget propos- 
als belongs in the realm of the future” (p. 42). But no such re- 
linquishment is required for the accomplishment of the fundamen- 
tal refor necessary to introduce order, responsibility, and a 
measure of economy. The first requisite is the substitution of a 
balanced, comprehensive financial report for the Book of Esti- 
mates now compiled and transmitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Accompanied by documents containing data of 
expenditure so arranged as to show the cost of government by or- 
ganization units, by funds, by activities, and by character and 
object of expenditure, such a report would be a distinct step in 
advance, even if reform went no further. It is of course desir- 
able that this report should come to Congress as a message from 
the President. But in order that the chief executive shall be able 
to submit a complete budget accompanied by the necessary sup- 
porting documents he must have the aid of “an organ of general 
administration,” a commission, whose duty it should be “to pre- 
scribe the system of accounting and reporting that shall be em- 
ployed by all services of the government, to receive the reports as 
rendered, compile them and analyze their contents in such form 
that the chief executive can currently keep in touch with the con- 
duct of administrative affairs, to prescribe the manner and form 
in which estimates shall be submitted and to compile such data for 
budgetary purposes” (p. 33). Moreover, the commission should 
be charged with the duty of stadardizing personnel and adminis- 
trative practises. In short, it should act as assistant to the Presi- 
dent in all purely administrative matters. Obviously, it would 
be superior to the departments. The establishment of such an or- 
gan of administration the author regards as the second requisite 
for the introduction of a budget system. 
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Although it is asserted that the commission would have nothing 
to do with the actual performance of the work of government, the 
probable relations between it and the cabinet officers are not dis- 


cussed, It would apparently have more power than the British 
Treasury, since the latter has only a very limited supervision over 
the two great spending departments, Admiralty and War. 

The third step in the establishment of a budget system should be 
the centralization of authority over appropriations, and perhaps 
revenues, in a single budget committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Preferably this committee should be made up of the 
chairmen of the standing committees having to do with legislation 
for the various departments. If so, the latter committees should be 
so reorganized as to correlate more closely with the administrative 
departments. The centralization of power that would accompany 
the creation of the budget committee does not alarm the author, 
partly, it may be inferred, because he is a believer in centralization 
as a matter of principle, and partly because concentration of pow- 
er would work definiteness of responsibility. Budget procedure in 
the two houses cannot be coérdinated by any single obvious method. 
A joint committee or parallel organization might succeed. The 
former is favored. To the reviewer it appears that none of these 
mechanical devices is likely to insure success until a majority of 
both houses shall have accepted unreservedly the practice of pre- 
ferring nation-wide benefits and economy to local advantage and 
easy-going methods in public business. 

A further desirable innovation is the utilization of the principle 
of the holding corporation by Congress for the control of such in- 
dustrial undertakings as the Panama Canal and the Postal Ser- 
vice. The heads of these services should be required to submit their 
working programs to Congress for approval or modification. 
Once these programs have been acted upon the administrative 
heads should be allowed to proceed with considerable freedom in 
the actual conduct of the services for which they are responsible. 
In this way Congress could divest itself of a considerable burden 
of detailed legislation without relinquishing final control and at 
the same time the administration would secure greater freedom 
of action. 

The volume is concluded by an argument for the creation of a 
national commission on the budget. This is the immediate need 
and the next important step in the establishment of a national 
budget system. Most of the technical details necessary for the 
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improvement financial administration, such as the installa- 


tion of systems of accounts and reports, must be worked out by 


some such body whether an executive or a legislative budget shall 
be adopted. ‘The facts necessary for the determination of the kind 
of budget system to be adopted must be collected and presented in 
usable form. For this work a commission composed partly of 
members of Congress and partly of representatives of the adminis- 
trative branch is most likely to present a workable scheme. 


The major portion of the text of T’he Movement for Budgetary 
Reform in The States is devoted to excerpts from state constitu- 
tions and statutes. Comment and criticism of the measures adopted 
in the various states accompany the excerpts. A comparative 
analysis and general summary of the legislation thus far enacted 
occupies the last three chapters. A surprising amount of progress 
toward the adoption of good budgetary practices has been made, 
In twenty-five states provision has been made for the submission 
to the legislature of estimates in compiled form; in eleven the gov- 
ernor is required to prepare the budget; and in four, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Mexico, and Utah, he is required to accompany 
this report with a budget bill. In the last three the action of the 
legislature is restricted to the elimination or reduction of the ap- 
propriation items in the bill presented by the governor. Subse- 
quent to the passage of this bill the legislature may, if it sees fit, 
pass supplementary appropriations, Encouraging as are these 
laws they must not be over-valued, In few if any instances have 
all the steps been taken that are necessary to insure correct finan- 
cial administration. The problem is complicated by the general 
dispersion of administrative responsibility among a number of 
elective officers. The governor is not at the head of an integrated 
system. Moreover, it must be remembered, correct practices are 
the product not only of model laws but also of capable execution 
of the laws. Without good accounting, adequate reports, etc., the 
passage of budget laws cannot be completely successful. 

Both books are provided with valuable bibliographies and both 
contain reprints of certain important reports in the appendices. 
The volume on the problem in the states should prove very useful 
to members of state legislatures and budget commissions. 

F, B. Garver. 


Leland Stanford University. 
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Auuen, J. E. The war debt and how to meet it. (London: Methuen. 
1919. Pp. 157. 5s.) 


Bernis, F. La hacienda espanola. Los impuestos. (Barcelona: 
Editorial Minerva. 1919. Pp. 360.) 


Bwwett, F. D. Taxation in New York state. (Albany: The author. 
1918. Pp. 301.) 

Bocevet, L. L’impét sur le revenue, cédulaire et général. (Paris: 
Sirey. 1919. 14 fr.) 

CuassELt, E. D. and Rosins, K. N., compilers. The case for and 
against tax exemption of United States government bonds and federal 


farm loan bonds. (Chicago: Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. 1919. Pp. 38.) 


Cuarriaut et Hacautt. La liquidation financiére de la guerre. Une 
mise au point. Un projet. (Paris: Alcan. 1919. Pp. 96. 2 fr.) 
Discusses how Germany can make indemnity and the need of an 
inter-allied loan. 


Davenport, E. H. Parliament and the taxpayer. (London: King. 
1919. 6s.) 


EpcewortH, F, Y. A levy on capital for the discharge of debt. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 32. 45c.) 

A lecture delivered at Oxford University. Author reviews the 
arguments, pro and con, and concludes that England should hold 
itself in readiness to adopt a levy on capital, but that it should not 
initiate the scheme until after further observation and reflection. 


Fénoiuac, G. L’évolution de Vimpot progressif en matiére de taxes 
successorales. (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. Pp. 255.) 


Fisk, H. E. Our public debt. (New York: Bankers Trust Co, 1919. 
Pp. 126.) 

The author has made an original study by going back to official 
and original sources. In the latter part of the volume are tables of 
liberty bonds and note values, prepared by J. S. Thompson, assistant 
actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Gray, J. McI. State taxation of railroads under government owner- 
ship or operation. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Palmetto Press, 330 Fulton 
St. 1918. Pp. 24.) 


Herxner, H. Die Neuordnung der Deutschen Finanzwirtschaft. 
(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1918. Pp. vii, 345.) 


Hornetrt, O.C, Sources of municipal revenue in Maine. (Brunswick, 
Maine: Bowdoin College Bulletin. 1918. Pp. 86.) 


Huppert, C. H. A story of the income taz, an aid to the application of 
the 1919 revenue act, February 1911. (Cleveland: First National 
Bank. 1919. Pp. 115.) 
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Hvaves, P.-E, Un impét sur le revenu sous la révolution. (Paris: 
Champion. 1919. Pp. lxxvii, 328. 8 fr.) 


Kaun, O. H Tazation. (New York: The author, 52 William St. 
1919 P} 


Kix Mitier, W. United States income and war tax guide, law of 1919. 
(Chicago: Commerce Clearinghouse. 1919. Pp. 124.) 

LaGaiLLarpe, J. Les nouvelles taxes sur les payements et le nouveau 
droit proportionnel sur les effets négociables ou de commerce. 
(Paris: Giard & Briére. 1919. 6 fr.) 


Levine, L. The tazation of mines in Montana. (New York: Huebsch. 
1919. Pp. 141.) 


Marion, M. Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715. (Paris: 
Rouss¢ iu 1919 12.50 fr. ) 


Micuetson, A. Le probléme des finances publiques aprés la guerre. 
(Paris: Payot. 1919. Pp. 430. 15 fr.) 


Miturr, F. Do you pay excess profits duty? (London: Allen & Un- 
win. 1919. Pp. 34. Is.) 


Montaomery, R. H Supplement to income tar procedure, 1919, 
(New York: Ronald. 1919. Pp. 981-1287. Not sold separately.) 
In the June number of the AMertcan Economic Review (p. 354) 
there appeared a review of Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure, 
1919. In that review mention was made of a promised supplement 
not at that time available. This has now been received. It contains 
the necessary amendments and more particularly additions based 
upon the new and liberal rulings of the department. The changes in 
the rulings are discussed with the same clearness and precision that 
characterize the main volume. For easy reference the corresponding 
subjects in the main volume are indicated page by page. This 
method lessens as far as is possible the inconvenience caused by the 
frequent changes in the law and in its interpretation. An excellent 
feature of the supplement is the reprinting of the official forms for 
the returns. 
Correction: In the original review of Montgomery’s volume the 
phrase ‘“‘net realized money income” was misprinted as “net railroad 
money income.” 


Cc. P. 


Neymarck, A. Les milliards de la guerre. (Nancy: Berger-Lev- 
rault. 1918. Pp. 32. 4 fr.) 


Nicuotson, J. S. War finance. Second edition, with three additional 
chapters. (London: King. 1919. 12s. 6d.) 


Raiga, E. Les finances et le régime fiscal de guerre de l’Angleterre. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1919. 2 fr.) 


Rospertson, J. M. The new tariffism. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
1918. Pp. 63. 2s. 6d.) 
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Satmon, E. La guerre et les finances de la France. (Paris: Tenin. 
1918. fr.) 


Sowarp, A. W. and Wituam, W. E. The taxation of capital. (Lon- 
don: Waterlow & Sons. 1919. Pp. xvi, 408. 18s. 6d.) 


SrittweELi, A. E. How to reduce your income tax by liberty currency. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1918. Pp. 70. 1s. 3d.) 


Tuum, W. Untaxing the consumer. Interwoven problems. (Pasa- 
dena, Cal.: Grant Press. 1918. Pp. iii, 97.) 


Wooprurr, C. R. A new municipal program. (New York: Appleton. 
1919. Pp. x, 392. $2.25.) 
Contains chapters on the franchise policy of the new municipal 
program, by D. F. Wilcox, and financial provisions of the new 
municipal program, by John A. Fairlie. 


Youne, A. N. Finances of the Federal District of Mexico. A report 
to the Commission on the Administrative and Financial Reorganiza- 
tion of the Republic of Mexico. (Published by the Government of 
Mexico. 1918. Pp. 71.) 

This is one of a series of studies on the finances of different parts 
of the government in Mexico. The Federal District is to Mexico 
very roughly what the District of Columbia is to the 
United States. It contains besides the great City of Mexico a dozen 
other municipalities. The problems presented to Dr. Young arise 
from the shifting back and forth of the functions of the district on 
the one hand and of the cities in the district on the other hand. The 
district proper is financed through the central treasury of the Re- 
public. The main problems seem to be to obtain sufficient revenues 
and to provide more elasticity. An interesting proposal is to change 
the basis of the land tax, the predial tax, from the traditional one of 
rental value to selling value. One may well wonder how that will fit 
in with the prejudices and principles of a people whose ideas on 
taxation come down from Spain. The statement of the existing 
system is very brief and the recommendations are not argued at 
great length. 

Cart C, PLenn. 


Assets and exchequer balances, 1875 to 1917-18. (London: King. 
1919. 6d.) 


Federal capital stock tax under the revenue act of 1918, regulations of 
the Treasury Department, no. 50. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1919. Pp. 44.) 


Handy-digest federal income tax, for individuals, partnerships and 
fiduciaries. 1919 edition. (Baltimore, Md.: Alexander Brown & 
Sons. 1919. Pp. 69.) 


The income tax on individuals. Second edition. (New York: Brown 
Brothers & Co. 1919. Pp. 63.) 
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Income f 10; analysis and comment. Fifth edition. (New York: 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 1919. Pp. 7.) 


The Corporation Trust Company’s war tar service, containing title 
III, x rofits and excess-profits tax law, and other titles covering 
special tax levies, including capital stock tax on corporations law, etc. 
(New York: Corporation Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 297.) 


The lot and block method for describing property for taxation purposes. 
(Detroit: Bureau of Governmental Research. 1919. Pp. 8.) 


Philadelphia charter committee. Report of the subcommittee regarding 
measures needed for the improvement of the government of the city 
and county of Philadelphia together with drafts of bills prepared 
for introduction into the legislature. (Philadelphia: Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 1919. Pp. 120.) 


Public finance Vational expenditure committee, session 1918, reports 
with evid and index. (London: King. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


The new revenue law, revenue act of 1918. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 223.) 

Practical questions and answers. Federal tax laws affecting individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations. (New York: Irving National Bank. 
1919. ) 

Standard manual of the income tax, 1919. (New York: Standard 
Statistics 1919. Pp. 1379. $5.) 


A story of the income tax, an aid to the application of the 1919 revenue 
act. eveland, O.: First National Bank. 1919. Pp. 115.) 


Tax on personal incomes, state of New York. Chapter 627, laws of 
New York 119, approved May 14, 1919. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1919. Pp. 43.) 

United States governmental war loans: a complete description of the 
original ind converted issues of liberty bonds. (New York: Na- 
tional Lo 1918.) 

Victory and r liberty loan acts; with excerpts from other acts of 
Congress concerning the public debt. (New York: Bankers Trust 


Co. 1919 Pp. 83 


Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 


Eastman, P. R. The relation of parental nativity to the infant mor- 
tality of N York state. Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Diseases Children. (Chicago: American Medical Assoc. 1919. 
Pp. 19.) 


Gutick, S. | ! comprehensive immigration policy and progress. 
g policy prog 
(New York The author, 105 East 22nd St. 1918. Pp. 22.) 
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Lovrset, J. Les grandes villes et le progrés. (Saint-Girons, Ariége: 
Le Flambeau. 1918. 5 fr.) 


Annual report of the Commissioner General of Immigration to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. (Washington: 
U. S. Dept. Labor. 1918. Pp. 322.) 


El problema de la emigracién. (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Emi- 
graicion. 1918. Pp. 103.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Bascom, E. L. and others. Child welfare; selected list of books and 
pamphlets. (Chicago: American Medical Assoc. 1919. Pp. 40.) 


Barren, S. Z. The new world order. (Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 1919. Pp. 175. 50c.) 

A brief analysis is here presented of the conditions that determine 
social welfare and progress, and the fundamental determinants of suc- 
cessful reconstruction of the present social order are outlined. The 
major assumption is that the world war represents the passing of the 
old order and the dawn of a new era. The author is convinced 
that the present social structure is generally discredited and that 
there must be provided a new basis for social, economic, and political 
relations. To this end he endeavors to discover the forces that 
must build the structure of the new world order, and to formulate a 
program of reforms that will usher it in. 

Emphasis is placed on the strife and inequality that are inevitable 
under the existing order. There must be diligent search for the 
causes of the ills that infest society—crime, disease, poverty, in- 
dustrial strife, corruption, and international conflict. Much of the 
maladjustment is due to the prevalence of the motive of self-interest 
and the philosophy of individualism. Conflict of interests must give 
way to coéperation; profit-seeking to the ideal of service in individual 
and social effort. Democratization of industry and socialization of 
national resources and public utilities are necessary in the interest 
of the total life of the nation. Social ownership and operation or 
complete social control are alternatives suggested to safeguard the 
welfare of society. 

As a guarantee of permanent peace the author believes “‘world 
federation,” with an international parliament, tribunal, and police 
force, far superior to “national individualism,” “imperialistic 
groups,” or “world dominion.” Moreover, this world federation must 
be Christianized. 

The book adds little to existing literature on reconstruction in 
social, industrial, and political relations. Its greatest value lies 
in the religious approach to the important issues of the readjust- 
ment era. 

Gorpon S. Warkrns. 
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,ARLISLI he causes of dependency. Based on a survey of 
Oneid ty ugenics and social welfare bulletin, no. XV. (Al- 
bany: } . e Board of Charities. 1919. Pp. 465.) 


Carver, T. } War thrift. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Pea P nary economic studies of the war, no. 10. (New 
Y ork ( niv. Pre ss. 1919, Pp. 68.) 

Th ral chapters discuss the meaning and function of thrift; 
the } luxury in national economy; the relation of thrift to 
war & the relation of war thrift to reconstruction after the 
war thrift; the opposition to war thrift; the grounds 
of op) In chapter 6 the author gives an account of the re- 
fusal of ‘ vers in Boston to publish advertisements containing 
certai tracts from writings of President Wilson, Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, and M inderlip, appealing for economy in expenditure. 


CoLcorp Broken homes. A study of family desertion and its 
social New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1919. 
Pp. 

Curtis, R he libraries of the American state and national in- 
stitution defectives, dependents, and delinquents. Studies in 
social si ( 10 3. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 1918. Pp. 
iv, 56. 

Dosss, Education and social movements, 1700-1850. (New 
York: | 1919. 10s. 6d.) 


Fut, E. M. Health conditions and health service in Saint Paul. (St. 
Paul: Amherst H. Wilder Charity. 1919. Pp. 103.) 

This 1 rt is the outcome of defective conditions of sanitation as 
disclosed by previous investigation of the Housing Survey. Suc- 
cessive ¢ ters deal with vital statistics, sanitation, health agencies, 
food inspection, and inspection work in schools. 


FLINT, cs. 3 } vhole truth about alcohol. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919, v4 


GARVIN, he economic foundations of peace: or world partner- 
ship as | ruer basis of the Leaque of Nations. (New York: Mac- 
millan Pp. xxiv, 574. $3.25.) 


Hatz, F. S | Brooke, E. W. American marriage laws in their so- 
cial aspects New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1919. Pp. 
132. 

Hauumay, S. L. Guide posts on the road to health. A list of books. 
(New Yor! Municipal Reference Library. 1919. Pp. 310.) 

Harris, G. 7 redemption of the disabled. (New York: Appleton. 
1919. Pp. 318. $2.) 

This | ; a general non-technical presentation of the plans that 
have been lved in the principal warring nations for rehabilitating 
disabled soldier Written by an official of the Federal Board for 

Vocational Education, it comes with force, authority, and the benefit 
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of the special investigations conducted by the board. The author 
reviews and condemns the now well known wastage and_short- 
comings of the pension system and develops the philosophy of the 
new movement for the physical reconstruction and reéducation of 
the disabled. Rehabilitation has become a social obligation. It is 
needed to develop the self-respect, healthy egoism, and independence 
which men need to become useful citizens. In this scheme compen- 
sation is a factor, charity is rejected, and the removal of disability 
is made the prime consideration. 

The book contains chapters outlining the rehabilitation program 
developed in Belgium, France, Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Canada and other British possessions. In most of 
these countries the duty of the government to carry on and to perfect 
the work was at once recognized. Old philosophies were overthrown 
in face of the new need, but in Germany where governmental func- 
tion has long been emphasized the work has been largely that of 
private endeavor. The American program is particularly con- 
spicuous in its inclusion of the feature providing for insurance 
against death and total disability. Nearly every soldier was in- 
sured, the average policy amounting to $9,300. The vocational re- 
habilitation law, providing the machinery for reclamation, is now in 
motion, and the disabled are being trained. 

The majority of the disabled are not objectively cripples. They 
suffer from weaknesses which handicap them, and the handicaps are 
usually not absolute but relative only to particular employments. 
Whatever one may say of the author’s English there is no doubt of 
the meaning of his statement that the one-legged man is incapacitated 
for two-legged pursuits, but when one surveys the field of industrial 
occupations he finds the number of two-legged pursuits surprisingly 
small. Suitable occupations are being discovered for disabled men, 
and the training is not confined to the manual trades but all careers 
are open, the decisive points being their welfare, usefulness, and 
happiness. Occupational therapy and adaptation of the training to 
individuals receive attention and the book discusses the problem of 
replacement and after-care. Organized labor has been sympathetic 
and helpful and employers have also been favorable. The author 
believes that public service will furnish an important field for the 
men. The record of success achieved by many individuals indicates 
that there will be a wide range of employments open to them. 

The author pleads for a sensible viewpoint on the part of the home 
community to which the disabled man will return. Public sentiment 
should condemn idleness and parasitism and should stimulate intel- 
ligent interest in the men. Our industrial cripples are also a serious 
problem and for them education must be planned similar to that given 
the soldiers. 

The book reports the probable losses in killed and wounded in- 
curred by the various countries. It also contains twenty illustrations 
dealing with reéducation or subsequent industrial achievement. 

Grorce B. 
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Hart, H. H. Social problems in Alabama. A study of the social in- 
stitutions and agencies of the state of Alabama as related to its war 
activities New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1918. Pp. 87.) 


HorrMa i, | 1 plan for a more effective federal and state health 
administratio Newark, N. J.: Prudential Life Ins. Co. 1919. 
Pp. 


LavELL, ( Reconstruction and national life. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. x, 193. $1.60.) 


Lewis, | Rural school and the community. (Boston: Gorham 
Press 1919.) 


Lineie, Mrs. T. W. Studies in the social and industrial condition of 
women as affected by the war. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of North 
Carolina. Pp. 19. 25c.) 


Massin, P. Une réforme successorale. Pour protéger nos enfants. 
Pour repeupler la France. Pour diminuer nos impots. Second edi- 
tion aris Tenin, 1918. 3.50.) 


MENGE, Backgrounds for social workers. (Boston: Badger. 
1918. Pp. 214. $1.50.) 

This book, by the professor of biology at the University of Dallas, 
is put together with the evident purpose of explaining and upholding 
the Catholic point of view on matters pertaining to marriage and 
divorce, the family, eugenics, and the like. Three historical chap- 
ters on the family are of interest, as a Catholic reading of history. 
A long chapter is devoted to the usual Catholic arguments against 
birth control 


A. B. W. 


Miter, L. | The charities directory; a reference book of social 
service in or available for greater New York. Twenty-eighth edition. 


(New Yor! Charity Organization Society. 1919. $1.) 
PauM_Er, G {ltruism.. (New York: Scribner. 1919. $1.25.) 


Parapise, V. I. Maternity care and the welfare of young children in 
a homesteading county in Montana. Rural child welfare series, no. 
8. Bureau publication no. 34, (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 
1919. Pp. 98.) 

The distressing conditions revealed by this report have by most 
people been considered a thing of the past. The bureau finds much 
suffering among mothers, many still-births, a high rate of infant 
mortality, and many premature births. Physicians often live 35 
miles from their patients and there are practically no hospital 
facilities. Nearly 500 mothers were studied. Less than one half 
of these were attended by physicians at the time of confinement. 
Many employed practical nurses and often a neighbor or some mem- 
ber of the family was the only attendant. Little prenatal care was 
given, but about one third of the women received some form of 
after-care and the.mothers showed considerable intelligence in feed- 
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ing their children. The lack of medical and hospital facilities is a 
serious evil, and the county nurse plan has only recently been in- 
troduced. The facts disclosed by the survey indicate the urgent need 
of a program for better maternity and infant care in sparsely settled 
districts. The locality studied is considered typical of many sec- 
tions in the West. 

Grorce B. Manco p. 


Reppine, H. E. Opportunities for the employment of disabled men. 
(New York: Red Cross Institute. 1918. Pp. 33.) 


Savace, W. B. Rural housing. New edition, enlarged. (London: 
Unwin. 1919. 7s. 6d.) 


SuncertanpD, W. H. Child welfare in Oregon. (Salem: Oregon 
Child Welfare Commission. 1919. Pp. 131.) 

The Oregon legislature made request for an inquiry into con- 
ditions and problems relating to dependent, delinquent, and defective 
children in the state and this study was the outcome. Each of the 
two county and five state child-caring institutions is briefly described 
with a statement of the service they are rendering. A similar report 
is made on the private institutions, fifteen in number. A _ short 
chapter deals with the adequacy of the two classes of institutions to 
meet the current need. Among the suggestions emphasized are the 
need of better equipment of the various plants, including additions 
to the staff of the trained workers, and the need of greater coépera- 
tion among the institutions. The desirability of an adequate system 
of state supervision is also set forth. The chapter on Child Placing in 
Families deals less with the existing policies in Oregon than with 
the theoretical aspects of child placing as a desirable form of child 
care. The author analyzes the agencies engaged in preventive work 
and indicates possible improvements in service. 

The study is unbiased but sympathetic and while it recognizes 
the excellent work which the various agencies have heretofore ac- 
complished it also indicates the next forward steps. The construc- 
tive criticisms should, therefore, be most helpful in formulating a 
more vigorous public opinion for the promotion of child welfare. 

Grorce B. Manco tp. 


Treapway, W. L. and Lunpsere, E. O. Mental defect in a rural 
county. Dependent, defective, and delinquent classes series, no. 7. 
Bureau publication no. 48. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 
1919. Pp. 96.) 


Von Tuneetn, G. H. A rural social survey of Orange township, 
Blackhawk county, Iowa. (Ames, Ia.: Agri. Experiment Station. 
1918. Pp. 54.) 


Wines, F. H. Punishment and reformation. A study of the peniten- 
tiary system. New edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: 
Crowell. 1919. Pp. xi, 481. $2.50.) 

It is always a difficult task to rewrite and enlarge a book written 
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by anotl In this case again the author has not met with 
unqualified success. In the first place, no improvement is made on 
the arrangement of the chapters as they appeared in Wines’ book. 
Furthermore, new material that might have been profitably added 
is omitt from the earlier chapters. Again the harrowing account 
of the methods of intimidation and torture practiced in former days 
is faithfully produced. A considerable condensation of this chap- 
ter w | greatly improve the book. In his discussion of the Elmira 
system ines wrote of the condition of American prisons “twenty- 
five years ago meaning about 1870) and indicated changes that 
were being made In the revision precisely the same language is 
used, a is a result the unguided reader becomes confused and is 
the facts. 


+1 


er hand the book contains much excellent new material. 
d irrelevant matter formerly appearing in the chapter on 
inthropology is omitted and the results of the investiga- 
tions by Dr. Goring added. The valuable discussions of the in- 
dividual delinquent, of penal treatment, and of self-government in 
prisons are worthy of generous praise. The reader is made familiar 
with the work of Healey, Glueck and others, with the complicated 
factors involved in the constructive treatment of the criminal and 
with the operation of the methods that increase the responsibility 
and self-respect of the prison inmate. 

To prevent crime the author would make special effort to im- 
prove the character of young people. Homes, schools, and churches 
should be strengthened and more wholesome leisure provided. The 
prohibition of the liquor traffic will also prove an excellent remedy. 
The author regards the practice of race culture as a hopeful pre- 
ventive because of the close relation between criminality and mental 
defectiveness or abnormality. A progressive program of negative 
eugenics is necessary and should form part of the campaign against 
crime 

The new chapters widen the scope of the book and make it more 
serviceable in the classroom than before. Furthermore, the style is 
pleasing, and important mechanical improvements have been made. 
Grorce B. Manco xp. 


Woop, H ind Smiru, J. H. Prevocational and industrial arts. 
(¢ hicago Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. 1919. Pp. 266. $1.) 


WorsFoLp, The war and social reform. (London: Murray. 
1919. 6s 


American marriage laws in their social aspects. (New York: . Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1919. Pp. 132.) 

The p notes that attention has been given to the defects 
of our divorce laws more than to defects in our marriage laws. In 
this report is given a compilation of the marriage laws of the several 
states and a summary of various proposals for their reform. Mar- 
riage laws are summarized by topics such as common law marriages, 
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marriageable age, the marriage license, solemnization, the marriage 
record, interstate relations. 

The Consumers’ League of Cincinnati. Report for 1917 and 1918. 
(Cincinnati, O.: The League, 58 Pickering Bldg. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

A community survey made in Los Angeles city. (San Francisco: 
California Commission of Immigration and Housing. 1919. Pp. 
74.) 

Homes for workmen; a presentation of leading examples of industrial 
community development. (New Orleans, La.: Southern Pine Assoc. 
1919. $5.) 

Housing. Manual on the preparation of state aided housing schemes. 
(London: Local Government Board. 1919, 2s. 6d.) 


Industrial education in Wilmington, Delaware. Report of a survey 
made under the direction of the Commissioner of Education. 
(Washington: Bureau of Education. 1918. Pp. 102.) 

Is this living? (New York: Consumers’ League, 105 East 22d St. 
1919. Pp. 15.) 

Resumé of a study made in the fall of 1918 into wages and cost 
of living in Brooklyn and New York City. 

The North End. A survey and a comprehensive plan. (Boston: City 
Planning Board. 1919. Pp. 97.) 

A thoroughgoing study of housing conditions in a crowded section 
of Boston with proposed plan for reconstruction. 


Public education in the cities of the United States. Education Bureau 
bulletin 48. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 5c.) 

Report of committee on housing, appointed by Mayor Peters. (Bos- 
ton: City Hall. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

Restaurant facilities for shipyard workers. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1918. Pp. 63.) 

Sixth annual report of the National Association of Corporation Schools. 
(New York: Lee Galloway, New York University. 1918. Pp. 
100.) 

Sociology and education. Papers and proceedings. (Chicago: So- 
ciological Soc., Univ. Chicago. 1919. Pp. 224. $1.50.) 

Training trade and industrial teachers under the Smith-Hughes law. 
(Bloomington, Ind.:; Univ. Indiana. 1918. Pp. 57.) 


Twenty-first annual report of the Consumers’ League of Massachu- 
setts. (Boston: The League, 4 Joy St. 1919.) 


Vocations open to young men and women of the Northwest and how 
to prepare for them. (Seattle: Univ. Wash. 1917. Pp. 39.) 


Women’s advisory committee report on domestic service. (London: 
Ministry of Reconstruction. 1919. 3d.) 


Women in banking in the city of Minneapolis. (Minneapolis: 
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Women’s Occupational Bureau, 204 Transportation Bldg. 1919, 


20C. ) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Breepenseek, A. F. Fire insurance a state monopoly in the Nether- 
lands. msterdam: Intern. Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. 95.) 


Browne, Sir E., and Woop, Sir K. The law of national health in- 
surance. (London: Ins. Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 415. 381s. 6d.) 


Lanpis, A. Fraternal societies defined; reviewing the Oklahoma sup- 
reme court decision in the Praetorian’s case; the ruling of the Iowa 
commissioner against 20-pay life contracts, illustrating the work- 
ings of the level premium and reserve accumulation. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: The author. 1919. Pp. 72. $5.) 


Oaxiey, H. A. Early records of fire underwriting in New York. 
(New York: Ins. Soc. of N. Y. 1919. Pp. 27.) 


Winter, W. D. Marine insurance. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1919. Pp. 450. $3.50.) 


Claims to benefits. National health insurance. Decisions given by 
the umpire. Vol. III, nos. 1001 to 1500. Given up to July 25, 

. 1918, with an index to all decisions 1 to 1500. (London: Wyman. 
1919. 3s.) 

First annual report of the Ministry of Pensions, to March 31, 1918. 
(London: King. 9d.) 


The programme of repatriation, (Ottawa: Dept. of Public In- 
formation. 1919. Pp. 48.) 


Contains paragraphs on pensions, and land and loans to help 
soldiers become farmers. 


The return of 800; an explanation of the saving effected by the mutual 
plan of insurance, together with the features of safety and service. 
(Boston: American Liability Ins. Co. 1919. Pp. 39.) 


Special army course in life insurance and insurance salesmanship; 
outline of lessons for teachers’ use. (New York: Roy Press, 1919. 
Pp. 216.) 


Workmen’s compensation act and decisions with reference to negligence 
and compensation cases annotated. California; Indiana; New Jer- 
sey; New York. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1918.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 
National relief fund. Report on administration up to September 30, 
1918. (London: Wyman. 1919. 2d.) 


Poverty in Baltimore and its causes. By Alliance of Charitable and 
Social Agencies. -(Baltimore, Md. 1919. Pp. 58.) 
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This brief study analyzes the causes of poverty of 8,663 families 
under the care of charitable and social agencies in Baltimore. About 
60 per cent of the cases are taken from charity organization so- 
cieties, 24 per cent from medical agencies, 10 per cent from the 
Prisoner’s Aid Association, and the remainder from various societies. 
The writers do not claim that such a selection of cases will give en- 
tirely valid statistics but present them with these limitations in 
mind. According to the analysis of the records, in 25 per cent of 
the cases there was mental or moral abnormality, and in 47 per cent 
there were physical causes. In 5 per cent labor conditions were at 
fault. In slightly more than one per cent there was insufficient in- 
come. Other causes were of comparatively minor importance. It 
appears that there was an average of one subnormal or abnormal 
individual per family, that large families were not numerous, and 
that overcrowding was not a serious evil. The report concludes 
that the statistics do not show that economic conditions were respon- 
sible for any considerable amount of poverty. One half of the re- 
port consists of statistical tables. Many of these are very valuable 
but some are incomplete and make additional computation necessary. 

Gerorce B, 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 

Anpter, C. Le socialisme impérialiste dans l’Allemagne contempo- 
raine. (Paris: Bossard. 1919. 4.60 fr.) 

Bauinsky, P. The problem of land ownership; a proposal for its 
rational solution. (New York: Neumann Bros., printers. 1919. 
Pp. 96.) 

Beer, M. A history of British socialism. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 
1919. i2s. 6d.) 

Berensera, D. P. Socialism. (New York: Rand School. 1918. Pp. 
48. 10c.) 


Brown, R. G, Industries and the state under socialism. (Minneapolis: 
The author, 1000 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 1919.) 


Busnov, J. V. The codperative movement in Russia. (Manchester: 
Coéperative Prtg. Soc. 1918. $1.25.) 

CamMEN, L. Government ownership of public utilities in the United 
States. (New York: McDevitt-Wilson, 30 Church St. 1919. 
Pp. 142. $1.50.) 

Carter, H. The limits of state industrial control. (London: Unwin. 
1919. 16s.) 


Ciark, E. and Soromon, C. The socialists in the New York board of 
aldermen. (New York: Rand School. 1919. 10c.) 


Fraina, L. C. Revolutionary socialism. (New York: Communist 
Press. 1918. 75c.) 
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Lenin, N. A letter to American workingmen. (Brooklyn: Socialist 
Pub. Soc. 1918. Pp. 16. 5c.) 

Lioyp, W. B. The Socialist party and its purposes. (Chicago: Good- 
speed Press. 1918. Pp. 40. 10c.) 

Mixuis, H. E. Socialism; outline for reading and study. Second edi- 
tion. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The author. 1919. Pp. 39, 50c.) 

Nuorteva, S. An open letter to American liberals. (Brooklyn; 
Socialist Pub. Soc. 1919.) 

Russeit, B. Proposed roads to freedom. Socialism, anarchism, syn- 
dicalism. ( New York: Holt. 1919. Pp. 218. $1.50.) 

This latest book by Bertrand Russell is one of many indications 
that we are to have a great deal of discussion of anarchist ideals, 
It has a certain slightness, even commonplace quality which no one 
associates with the author. It has also his perfection of clear state- 
ment, of intellectual detachment and straightforwardness. His pas- 
sion (or his religion) is for freedom, Capitalism, among other 
evils, he thinks deprives us of this. What can one or all of the 
three isms do to liberate us? 

He leaves no doubt about his estimate of state socialism. With 
its inevitable drift toward bureaucracy (and therefore loss of free- 
dom) he sees as scant hope as in capitalism. The only socialist 
variant that has his sympathy is close cousin to anarchist ideals. 
Syndicalism he submits to acute criticism which is but another way 
of saying that his sympathies are with the “New Guild.” While 
frankly recognizing the necessity of the state as representing the 
consumer, the New Guild avoids the weakness of syndicalism as 
well as the dangers of the bureaucratic state. He pays great de- 
ference to the intellectual leader of this movement (G. D. H. Cole). 
But Mr. Russell avoids a certain acidity and cocksuredness which 
makes his statement more persuasive than his master’s. 

While criticising his extravagancies, he pays profound respect 
to the communist-architect, Kropotkin. A passage in the intro- 
duction summarizes the author’s conclusions. “Pure anarchism,” 
he says, “though it should be the ultimate ideal, to which society 
should continually approximate, is for the present impossible. On 
the other hand, both Marxian socialism and syndicalism, in spite of 
many drawbacks, seem to me calculated to give rise to a happier 
and better world than that in which we live. I do not, however, re- 
gard either of them as the best practicable system. Marxian so- 
cialism, | fear, would give far too much power to the state, while 
syndicalism, which aims at abolishing the state, would, I believe, 
find itself forced to reconstruct a central authority in order to 
put an end to the rivalries of different groups of producers. The 
best practicable system, to my mind, is that of guild socialism, which 
concedes what is valid both in the claims of the state socialists and 
in the syndicalist fear of the state, by adopting a system of federal- 
ism among trades for reasons similar to those which are recom- 
mending federalism among nations,” 

Joun GranaM Brooks. 
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SmitH-Gorpon, L. Codperation for farmers. (London: King. 1919. 
6s.) 

L. and Stapres, L. C. Rural reconstruction in Ire- 
land; a record of codperative organization. (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. 1919. Pp. 301. $3.) 

Sompart, W. Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung. Seventh edition. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1919.) 


Sparco, J. Bolshevism. (New York: MHarper. 1919. Pp. 389. 
$1.50.) 


Trotsky, L. From Germany to Brest Litovsk. (Brooklyn: Socialist 
Pub. Soc. 1919. Pp. 100. 35c.) 


Witurams, A. R. The Bolsheviks and the Soviets. (New York: Rand 
School. 1918. Pp. 48. 10c.) 


Wittiams, A. R. Russian soviets. (New York: The People’s Print. 
1919.) 


Bolshevism in Russia. A collection of reports. (London: King. 1919. 


Od.) 


Public ownership of public utilities. Discussion by Samuel O. Dunn, 
John Martin, William B. Munro, Delos F. Wilcor. (Boston: Nat. 
Econ. League. 1919. Pp. 37.) 


Report of the proceedings of the First American Codperative Conven- 
tion held at Springfield, Illinois, September 25-27, 1918. (New 
York: Coéperative League of America. 1919. Pp. 264. $1.) 

Contains material showing the present status of the codperative 
movement in the United States. Includes papers on The world 
movement toward coéperation, by J. P. Warbasse; Manufacturing 
by consumers, by Carl E. Lunn; The possibilities of an American 
wholesale, by Walter Huggins; Wholesale and central buying, by 
D, T. Clark; Educational and social phases of codperation among 
farmers; Harmonizing producers and consumers movements through 
wholesale coéperation on the Rochdale plan, by C. F. Lowrie; and 
Marketing for coéperative producers, by H. G. Tank. 


Trial of Scott Nearing and the American Socialist Society. (New 
York: Rand School of Social Science. 1919. Pp. 19. 50c.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


The Division of the Product of Industry. An Analysis of National 
Income before the War. By Arruvur L, Bowrey. (Oxford, 
Eng.: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1919. Pp. 60. 2s. 6d. $1.15.) 

In this brief monograph Professor Bowley incidentally sets 
forth the salient facts concerning the national income of the 
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United Kingdom just before the World War, but his chief purpose 
in so doing is apparently to answer the queries of socialists and 
others as to how much income might safely or unsafely be diverted 
from the existing share of the rich and added to the wages of the 
laboring class. He considers what might be done under the ex- 
istence of the present competitive régime and also what might be 
accomplished if a socialistic state were substituted for the present 
order. 

The work is a thoroughly well balanced and scientific treatise. 
It, like most English statistical studies, however, contains too 
many figures in the text and it could be made more attractive and 
intelligible to the general public if accompanied by a set of graphs 
illustrating the essential features. As it is, the less-careful readers 
are likely to fail to differentiate unimportant items from figures of 
major importance. The author has been wise in not confusing his 
reader with superfluous details concerning the sources of his in- 
formation and yet he has given sufficient reference to show the 
basis of the estimates set forth. No one familiar with the careful 
work of Professor Bowley need question the fact that the figures 
presented are as accurate as the materials at hand make possible. 

His most important conclusions concerning income in the 
United Kingdom are the following: 


Average annual earnings for all male wage-earners in 1911, $279. 
Average annual earnings for all female wage-earners in 1911, $158. 


These amounts are but slightly over half the average wages in 
the United States at the same date. 


Total wage bill for males in 1911 $3 ,075,000,000 
Total wage bill for females in 1911 


Total wage bill. . . .$3,810,000,000 
Total salary bill 1,270,000,000 


Tot il wages and salaries $5,080,000,000 
Total income of people of United Kingdom 
produced at home $9,240,000,000 


Per cent of total home produced income paid in 
wages and salaries 55 


This compares with about 47 per cent paid in wages and salaries 
at the same date in the United States, not a striking difference 
but one which perhaps is accounted for by the better supply of 
material resources per man which is available in the United States. 
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Income received from abroad $945 ,000,000 


Total income of United Kingdom........... $10,185,000,000 
Average income per family of 414 persons $1,011 
Per capita income $225 

This compares with a per capita income in the United States 
at about the same date of some $332 according to the estimate of 
the present writer. Thus the average income in the United King- 
dom in 1911 was approximately two thirds as great as that of 
the average inhabitant of the United States. Since the price level 
was a trifle lower in the United Kingdom, the average income does 
not differ from that of this country to quite as great an extent as 
these figures would indicate. Under these circumstances, how does 
it happen that the average money wage rates, as shown above, are 
so strikingly less than those paid in the United States at the same 
date even though all the wage-earners combined get a larger share 
of the total national dividend than do the employees in the United 
States? This situation is largely accounted for by the fact that in 
the United Kingdom 38 per cent of the people work for wages or 
salaries as compared to but 31 per cent in this country. The dif- 
ference is probably due mainly to the greater fraction of our 
population who are independent entrepreneurial farmers. 

After presenting the facts concerning the income of the British 
people, Professor Bowley attempts to ascertain the amount which 
might be taken from the rich and given to the poor. He points out 
that the expenses of running the government must be deducted be- 
fore dividing up the net proceeds of industry. He also shows that 
if the nation desires to progress it must continually increase its 
wealth by saving and that this saving is at present largely done 
by the wealthy classes. If the saving were undertaken by the gov- 
ernment, and if all incomes above about $800 per annum were con- 
fiscated by the government, it could so distribute the amount thus 
obtained among the wage-earners as to give all adult males a 
minimum of about $9 per week and could make the minimum wom- 
an’s wage about $5 per week. By an equal division of income, each 
family of 414 persons might have left about $750 after govern- 
ment expenses and necessary saving had been arranged for. This, 
however, could be accomplished only if the heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion or the confiscation of all property and the limiting of salaries 
or earnings to a maximum of some $800 yearly did not reduce the 
incentive to work and hence materially lower production. While 
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NEW BOOKS 


tistics and publicity. (Boston: Silver, Bur- 
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Statistics of agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 


lation between dependency and retardation. A 
school children known to the Minneapolis As- 
Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. 1919. Pp. 17. 


la e a quanto ammonta la ricchezza d'Italia 
nazioni. (Rome: Athenaeum. 1919.) 
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Peart, R. and Peart Marcuett, E. Reference handbook of food 
statistics in relation to the war. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. 
Pp. 124.) 


Secerov, S. Economic phenomena before and after war. A statistical 
theory of modern wars. (London: Routledge; New York: Dutton. 
1919. Pp. viii, 232.) 

To be reviewed. 


Wuirrie, G. C. Vital statistics; an introduction to the science of 
demography. (New York: Wiley. 1919. Pp. xii, 517. $4.) 
To be reviewed. 


Woop, T. D. Health charts proposed by the joint committee on health 
problems in education of the national council of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the council of health and public instruction of 
the American Medical Association. (New York: T. D. Wood, 525 
West 120th St. 1917. $5.) 


Boston statistics, 1918; with memorable sites and buildings, etc. 
(Boston: Statistics Dept., City Hall. 1919. Pp. 64.) 


Estimates of population of the United States, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1918, 
1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, including results of the state enumera- 
tions made in 1915. Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1918. 


Official yearbook of New South Wales, 1917. (Sydney: Bureau of 
Statistics. 1918. Pp. 843. 2s. 6d.) 


Population and distribution. Compiled from the United States Bu- 
reau of Census figures. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
(New York: J. W. Thompson Co. 1918. Pp. xii, 218.) 

The first edition was issued in 1912, Author argues that large- 
scale production, which has become standardized by 1900, had out- 
run consumption. Need was felt for large-scale selling. The 
agency for effecting this is found in advertising. This must be 
based upon a knowledge of markets. The author therefore provides 
useful tables of statistics showing by states and cities population, 
number of families, nativity and color, farms operated, etc. 
Population estimates are given for 1916. There are several tables 
showing the number of retail and wholesale dealers in the United 
States classified by trades and by states. 


Statistics as to the operation and administration of the laws relating 


to the sale of intoxicating liquor in England and Wales for 1917. 
(London: King. 1918. 1s. 3d.) 
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Industries and Commerce 


REcIPRo¢ CoMMERCIAL Treaties. The United States Tariff 


Commission 3] 


ed a substantial monograph entitled Reciprocity 
and Commer ‘reaties (Washington, 1919, pp. 535). There are 
three main of the report. Part I is by far the most extensive, 
covering s ges, and contains, primarily, a study of the re- 
ciprocity riff agreements of the United States, including the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854 with Canada, the reciprocity treaty of 1875 
with Hawa ciprocity negotiations covering the period from 
1882 to 1890, the treaties and agreements under the tariff acts of 1890 
and 1897, tl irgaining features of the tariff acts of 1909 and 1913, 
the preferential treatment of certain American products by Brazil be- 
ginning in 1904, the Cuban reciprocity treaty of 1902, and the attempt 
to arrange a reciprocity treaty with Canada in 1910-1911. The method 


of treatment th comprehensive and detailed, and embraces a care- 
fully worked out statistical examination of the effects of the various 
treaties and agreements upon the commerce of the United States. 

Part II, comprising upwards of 60 pages, is devoted to a study of 
the most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties in both the un- 
conditional and conditional forms. On the whole, this is an excellent 
treatment of this feature of commercial treaties which, in the past, has 
been accompanied with misunderstandings and difficulties of inter- 
pretation. 

Part III, embracing about 50 pages, is concerned with an examina- 
tion of the commercial policies and tariff systems of various European 
states, particularly those of Germany, France, and Russia, and with a 
classification, ilysis, and description of modern tariff systems in 
general. 

As has be: e ease with practically all of the publications of the 
United States Tariff Commission, the work in this monograph has been 
well done. Students and teachers of economics and government, as well 
as legislators, a nen of affairs will find much in this complete and 
handy volume to inform them and clarify their minds upon questions 
related to tariffs and commercial policy. With respect to many of the 
topics considered, the data hitherto have been scanty and widely scat- 
tered. The vol ; well indexed, and each of the three main parts 


is preceded by a full table of contents. An excellent summary of the 


report also is in 
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Among the conclusions arrived at and the recommendations sub- 
mitted are the following: The United States has not in the past fol- 
lowed a consistent and continuous policy with reference to reciprocity 
experiences and commercial arrangements; a policy of special agree- 
ments leads to troublesome complications; a great gain would accrue, 
now that the United States has embarked upon a policy of wide par- 
ticipation in world politics, if a clear and simple policy could be 
adopted and put into operation; the guiding principle of such a policy 
should be equality of treatment; such a general principle occasionally 
might need to be qualified; measures for securing just treatment from 
other countries may take the form of concessional arrangements or of 
additional duties. With reference to the latter, the report states that: 


The method of additional duties is that which can be put into effect by the 
United States at once, without disturbance of its general tariff policy, and with- 
out committing the country definitely as regards the permanent commercial ar- 
rangements which may be evolved as part of the coming international set- 
tlement. The necessary flexibility can be secured by leaving the actual im- 
position of additional duties to the discretion of the President, who shall act 
always in conformity with a stated general principle and subject to general 
limitations defined by statute. Indeed, either system, the concessional or the 
additional, can be safely applied only when there is a provision for elasticity 
in its application and administration. It would seem indispensable that a 
considerable degree of freedom be left to the executive department. . .. The 
early enactment of legislation authorizing the imposition of additional duties 
at the discretion of the President is accordingly recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. 


With reference to the future policy of the United States concerning 
the most-favored-nation clause, no recommendation is offered. 


Avarp L, Bisnor. 
Yale University. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce has issued: 


Miscellaneous Series: 

. 77, A Compilation of Statistics of Austro-Hungarian Trade, 1909- 
1913, by J. J. Kral (Washington, 1919, pp. 64). 

. 78, Trade of the United States with the World, 1917-1918: Part 
I, Imports (pp. 112); Part 2, Exports (pp. 346). 

. 79, International Trade in Cement, 1908-1913, and Latest Avail- 
able Year, by Edward Whitney (pp. 76). 

. 82, Chemicals and Allied Products used in the United States, im- 
ports by quantities, values, and countries of origin during 
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cal year 1913-1914 and statistics of domestic produc- 
Dr. S. R. Pickrell (pp. 194). 


ng Methods in Cuba, by J. W. Sanger (pp. 47). 
The report on Uniform Classification of International Foreign Trade 
Statistics, by the Statistical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic merce, has been reprinted from Commerce Reports of 
January 6 


The hearings held February 3-5, 1919, before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives on Wheat Price Guaran- 
teed by Congress have been printed (Washington, pp. 226). A sup- 
plementary statement on Statistics on Movement and Storage of Grain 
Crops made during these hearings is also printed (pp. 31). 


The Bureau of the Census has issued special bulletins on Statistics 
of Leather as of May 31, 1918 (Washington, pp. 11) and Census of 
Shipbuilding, (6 and 1914 (pp. 35). 


The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared a typewritten List of Recent References on Ports and Harbors 
(Washington, Sept., 1918) which contains 180 entries. 


From the Bureau of Mines has been received the Report of the Joint 
Committee appointed from the Bureau of Mines and United States 
Geological Survey by the Secretary of the Interior to study the gold 
situation (Washington, 1919, pp. 84). This discusses gold produc- 
tion; gold standard and need of gold; production, exports, imports, and 
consumption; sources of gold in the United States; cost of producing 
gold; labor situation; and relief asked for the gold mining industry. 


There is also received from the Bureau of Mines Method of Ad- 
ministering Leases of Iron Ore Belonging to the State of Minnesota, 
by J. R. Finlay (1919, pp. 40). 


Two addresses by Henry S. Graves, of the National Forestry Ser- 
vice of the federal Department of Agriculture have been reprinted: 
Private Forestry, an address before the New England Forestry Con- 
ference, Boston, February 14, 1919; and A National Lumber and For- 
est Policy, an address before the Lumber Congress of Chicago, April 
16, 1919 (Washington, March and April, 1919). 

The Third Annual Report of the State Market Director of California 
and the Second Annual Report of the State Fish Exchange (Sacramento, 


1918, pp. 174) furnishés supplementary information concerning this 
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activity, which was described by Professor Plehn in the March, 1918, 
number of this Review (vol. VIII, p. 1). 


The Sizth Annual Report of the Conservation Commission of the 
State of New York, 1916, contains a discussion of water power policy 
of the state (Albany, pp. 464). 


The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University, in bulletin 
number 12, has made a study of the Operating Expenses in Retail 
Hardware Stores (Cambridge, 1919, pp. 11, 50c.). The study is 
based on the experience of 218 stores in 39 states and Canada. It 
covers the war years of 1917 and 1918. The average figure for total 
expense was 20.6 per cent of sales. The average rate of stock-turn 
was 1.8 times a year. 


The monthly bulletins on Business Conditions circulated by the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company, Continental Insurance Company, and 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company (New York) contain a con- 
siderable amount of summarized material in regard to different branches 
of industrial and commercial activity. 


Corporations 


Additional parts, 11-12, on Extension of Tenure of Government Con- 
trol of Railroads, representing hearings held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, February 18-21, 1919 (pp. 1201-1741), 
have appeared. 


The statement of Albert M. Todd, president of the Public Ownership 
League of America, which was made in these hearings, has been pub- 
lished as a separate (pp. 44). 


Document No. 4844 of the Interstate Commerce Commission deals 
with bills of lading (pp. 671-740). 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has recently issued 
the Report of the Committee on Railroads made at the seventh annual 
meeting held at St. Louis in April of this year (pp. 16). An appendix 
prepared by this committee presents a synoptical arrangement of 
plans for railroad legislation (pp. 18) and will supplement the analysis 
made by Dr. Parmelee in the June number of this Review (p. 392). 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad has prepared a statement 
of points submitted to the Nebraska State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment and the Wisconsin Tax Commission in regard to the assess- 
ment of Nebraska and Wisconsin railroads respectively. 
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The address of Mr. Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Systen What Railroad Rehabilitation Plan Should the Country 
Adopt? delis | at the seventh annual convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has been printed as a_ separate 
(pp. 30). 


Other d ts relating to corporations have been received as 
follows: 

Report of iblic Service Commission for the First District of 
the State of N York for the year ending December 31, 1917 (AI- 
bany, 1918 926 

Thirty-fou innual Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission of the State of Minnesota, for the year ending November 30, 
1918 (Minneapolis, 1919, pp. 503). 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, for the year 1918 (Austin, 1918, pp. 544). 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bull- 

etins: 
No. 248, Pre dings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 


missions (Mar., 1919, pp. 306). This meeting was held in 
Boston in August, 1917. 


No. 249, Industrial Health and Efficiency: Final Report of the Brit- 
ish Health of Munition Workers’ Committee (Feb., 1919, 
pp. 374). This is the full and final report and completes 
the group of reprints which the bureau has been publishing 

sorts made by committees appointed by the British 
of Munitions to investigate conditions affecting 


und welfare of workers. 


Work and Employees in Industrial Establishments 

United States (Feb., 1919, pp. 189). This contains 

rs on health measures for employees, drinking water 

systems, washing-up and locker facilities, lunch-rooms and 

restaurants, indoor and outdoor recreation, education, dis- 

ability funds, pensions and group insurance, encouragement 

of thrift, administration of welfare work, and social better- 
ment among employees families. 


The United States Training Service of the Department of Labor 


/ 
x 
No. 250, 
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has prepared a little pamphlet on Industrial Training in Representative 
Industries (Washington, Training Bull. No. 13, 1919, pp. 15). The 
subtitle explains that this is a survey of practical value to the man 
who wants to know how training departments operate. 


The Working Conditions Service of the Department of Labor, in a 
brief statement on the Treatment of Industrial Problems by Con- 
structive Methods (Washington, 1919, pp. 15), describes the functions 
of this bureau. 


The Women in Industry Service of the Department of Labor has 
made a survey on Labor Laws for Women in Industry in Indiana 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 29). This was undertaken in response to a 
request of Governor Goodrich of Indiana. A study was made of the 
hours of work, overtime, output in relation to hours, and some com- 
parison with laws of other states. 


The Library of the United States Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton has prepared a typewritten list of periodicals and newspapers in 
its library on labor and industry, arranged by countries (pp. 23). 


Organization and By-Laws for Collective Bargaining Committees 
has been compiled by the National War Labor Board (Washington). 


The Employment Management Branch of the United States Shipping 
Board has prepared a pamphlet on Opportunities in Shipbuilding for 
the Physically Handicapped (Philadelphia, 1919, pp. 30). 


The Statistical Clearing House of the Central Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics at Washington has prepared a Revised Index for List of 
Labor Statistics (Washington, 116 New Interior Bldg.). This should 
be of service to students of labor questions who wish to locate statistical 
data. 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, has issued an an- 
nual statement of Metal Mine Accidents in the United States during 
1917 with labor and accident tables and statistics, 1911-1917, com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay (Washington, 1919, pp. 80). 


The Sizth Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts, 1918 (Boston, 1919, pp. 61) contains the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the constitutionality of the minimum wage 
law and gives a summary of the five years’ experience with this law in 
Massachusetts. 


This commission has also made a special report on The Wages of 
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n Canning and Preserving Establishments in Massa- 
pp. 51 


1919 


Report of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
1917-1918 (Olympia, 1918, pp. 61) deals 


legislation and the employment of women and 


tan 
nqton, 


be en made 


of Hours and Health of Women 
inois Industrial Survey, published as a state docu- 
November 30, 1918 (pp. 120). This is a longer 
considerable amount of statistical data showing 
shorter work day in different industries. 


s of the Third Industrial Safety Congress of New 
1 at Syracuse in December, 1918, has been published 


Statistics and Information of the State Industrial 


ic Library has made a brief list of books on Em- 
nore particularly to selection and training of em- 
ibsenteeism, turnover, welfare and efficiency meth- 


vyvees, 


and the employment department. 
ports dealing with labor are the following: 


Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
1918, pp. 146). 
vision of 1918 (Hartford, Connecticut Bureau of 
pp. 91) 
{nnual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
8 (Bost 1919, pp. 98). 
Report of the Department of Labor and Industry of 
Helena, pp. 205). 


f the Nevada Industrial Commission, reviewing the 


nver. 


yn, 


f the Nevada industrial insurance act for July, 1916, 

Carson City, 1919, pp. 40). 

Bureau of Labor for New Hampshire for the biennial 

\ugust 31, 1918 (Concord, 1918, pp. 105). 

Vines and Quarries in Ohio, 1917 and Union Scale of 
Labor in Ohio on May 15, 1918 (Columbus, In- 
f Ohio, Bulls. 2, 3 of vol. V, pp. 98, 46). 

Report of Factory Inspection, Rhode Island 


is 
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Tue Bank or Nortu Dakota. Among the principal laws enacted 
by the North Dakota Legislative Assembly of 1919 is an act declaring 
the purpose of the state of North Dakota to engage in the banking 
business and to establish a system of banking under the name of the 
Bank of North Dakota, operated by the state. The capital of the 
bank is to be the fund obtained by the sale of bonds in the sum of two 
million dollars. Among other provisions the act requires that all 
state, county, township, municipal and school district funds, and funds 
of all penal, educational, and industrial institutions, and all other pub- 
lic funds be deposited in the bank within three months from the ap- 
proval of the act, and makes a violation of this provision a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment; it exempts from liability 
for loss any official depositing public funds in said bank, and the 
sureties on his bond; it authorizes the bank to receive deposits from 
any source, and authorizes fuads to be deposited to the credit of the 
bank in any other bank provided by the commission; it guarantees all 
deposits in the bank, and exempts them from taxation. The bank, as a 
matter of fact, is given a blanket permission to do almost anything in 
the clause which authorizes it to transfer funds to other departments, 
institutions, utilities, enterprises, and all industries of the state; to 
make loans to political subdivisions thereof, or to state or national 
banks, and to make mortgage loans on real estate in amounts not to ex- 
ceed one half its value, or on warehouse receipts not to exceed 90 per 
cent of the commodities evidenced thereby; but prohibits it from loan- 
ing on real estate more than 30 per cent of its capital, nor, in addition 
thereto, more than 20 per cent of its deposits. 

The bank is to be under the supervision of the Industrial Commis- 
sion created by the same legislature as the bank. This Industrial Com- 
mission is composed of the governor, the attorney general, and the 
commissioner of agriculture and labor; two of these constitute a 
quorum, but the governor’s approval of all orders, rulings, by-laws, or 
contracts is required before they become effective. Among other things 
the Industrial Commission is given power to fix rates of interest al- 
lowed and received, and to fix charges for services rendered by the 
bank; to purchase, lease, or condemn all requisite property, and to 
construct and repair buildings, but is prohibited from investing more 
than 10 per cent of the capital of the bank in buildings, or fixtures for 
office purposes; to employ a manager and subordinate officers, and 
such contractors, architects and other agents as in its judgment the 
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interests of the state may require, and to define their duties, designate 
their titles and fix their books and compensations; to discharge such 
empleyees whenever in its judgment the public interests require it; to 
prescribe the form of application for mortgage loans and provide for 
appraisal of real estate; to extend all payments under any real estate 
mortgage for one year in case of crop failure; to assign such mortgage 
to the state treasurer as security for bond issues. 

The act also authorizes civil actions against the state on account of 
causes of action arising out of transactions connected with the operation 
of the bank, and requires the state examiner to inspect the bank at 
least twice a year, and report the results thereof to the commission 
and to the suing legislative assembly. 

The two features to be especially noted are the wide scope of busi- 
ness the bank is authorized to conduct and the political character of 
the Industrial Commission which directs the bank. A referendum vote 
of the state on June 26 endorsed the acts creating the bank and the 
Industrial Commission 

Grorce M. Janes, 

University of North Dakota. 


Prices AND INcoMEs IN GERMANY DURING THE War. Dr. Victor 
Clark has kindly submitted the following translation of an article by 
Rudolph Rettig, of Dresden, which appeared in the Roter Tag, May 
21, 1919, on prices and incomes during the recent war. 

“The outcome of the world war forces us to consider the tremendous 
economic blunders committed at that time. There is little doubt but 
that economic mismanagement, especially during the last two years, 
contributed directly to the political overthrow and did untold harm to 
the national cause. It is for this reason of supreme importance that 
we should study closely the relation of prices and incomes, or, in other 
words, the economic readjustments between the different classes of 
the population. For this reason a number of investigations along the 
lines indicated below should be undertaken at once. They do not con- 
firm the common impression that high wages are the reason of our 
present economic distress. At least that is the inference for the period 
prior to the revolution. We learn that prices have risen far above the 
measure justified by the increase in the cost of production and con- 
sequently profits were made that led to a very unjust distribution of 
the burdens of the war among the different classes of the people. 

“The relative percentages of the following items of costs and profits 
of a specific industrial establishment illustrate what I mean: 
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Items | 1912-13] 1913-14) 1914-15 1915-16 | 1916-17] 1917-18 


Wages 28.49 | 33. 34. 29.57 | 23.9: | 16.87 
Waste in operation.... Al 9. 21.33 25.23 | 22.26 | 
Losses in_ business | 

transactions 53 9.10 
Porto (postage) : 42 53 
Construction and 

pairs 
Taxes and contributions 
Interest 


“Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. Almost without 
exception it will be shown that wages in proportion to every 100 marks 
in value of products actually declined between 1914 and 1917, while 
profits rose remarkably. We must add to this that wholesalers and 
retailers not only collected the same percentages of profits during the 
war that they were accustomed to make during peace, but almost 
invariably increased that percentage. The result was that the income 
of the entrepreneur class not only increased, but did so relatively to the 
higher prices, to the detriment of the other classes of society, including 
wage-earners. It is a fundamental error to ascribe high prices to the 
high wages of employees during the war. As the example quoted 
shows, the economic status of the working people who were employed 
during the war, and who received nominally high incomes, deteriorated 
rapidly. Consequently, it is very easy to see that the pressure of 
these economic conditions would rest with extreme heaviness on fam- 
ilies of men engaged in the war and upon civil servants.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has prepared a pam- 
phlet on Trade Acceptances summarizing the supporting and opposing 
arguments( Washington, 1918, pp. 24). 


Dealing also with trade acceptances are pamphlets on Would the 
Adoption of the Trade Acceptance be to your Advantage? (pp. 16), an 
address by S. L. Stix, chairman of the Trade Acceptance Committee, 
before the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the United 
States; and The Importance of the Cash Discount in the American 
Credit System (pp. 14), an address delivered before the New York 


¢ 
Depreciation ......... | 22.82 | 1821 13.52 | 15.01 | 17.70 | 14.17 
f Total ............. | 85.22 | 86.84 | 85.05 | 84.28 | 76.20 | 68.36 ' 
Net profits ...........| 1478 | 13.16 | 14.95 | 15.72 | 23.80 | 31.54 | 
100.00 |100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 | 100,00 | 
© 6. 5. 6. 12. | 25, 
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Wholesale Grocers’ Association, January 15, 1919, by Wallace D. Sim- 
mons, ‘The ire circulated by George H. Paine, Philadelphia. 


The Trad ceptance and Cash Discount, containing letters and 
excerpts, has 1) compiled by Robert R. Ellis, of the National Whole- 
sale Druggist Association (Memphis, Tenn., pp. 38). 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York has a revised edition 
of Commercial Banking Practice under the Federal Reserve act (New 
York, 1918 7 

The Preliminary Report of the Commission to Codify and Revise 
the Law Relating to Banks, Private Bankers, and Trust Companies 


Doing Business in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was submitted 
February 26, 1919 (Harrisburg, pp. 54). 


Other recent reports dealing with state banking are as follows: 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of Alabama, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1918 (Montgomery, pp. 134). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of Cali- 
fornia, 1918 (Sacramento, pp. 564). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 1918 
(Denver, pp. 240 

State of Michigan Laws relating to Banking (Lansing, 1917, pp. 
140). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Department of Banking of Minnesota, 
for the year ending July 31, 1918 (Minneapolis, pp. 291). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, 1917 
(Trenton, pp. 41 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of New York, 1918 
(Albany, 1919, pp. 435) 

Eleventh Annual Report of the State Banking Department of Oregon, 
1918 (Salem, 1919, pp. 90), 

Twelfth Annual Report of the State Bank Examiner of the State 
of Washington, 1918 (Olympia, 1919, pp. 45). 


Public Finance 


Tue Puitiprine Bupcet System. One of the first governmental 
reforms carried out by the Philippine legislature after the establish- 
ment of an autonomous government under the Jones law was a budget 
system. The movement originated in the Philippines, as neither the 
first Organic act of the Philippines, the Act of 1902, nor the Jones 
law, suggested the establishment of the system. And the system that 
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was established under the Organic act of 1902 was, from the stand- 
point of a responsible democratic government, even worse than any 
American system on the continent, for it completely took away from 
the representatives of the people their rightful share in the appropria- 
tion and disbursement of public funds. 

The Organic law of 1902 provided that all appropriations must be 
made by law (sec. 5, par. 15). This apparently gave the Philippine 
Assembly, established In 1917, co-equal power with the Philippine Com- 
mission in money matters. But such was in reality not the case. The 
other provision, that in case of a deadlock on an appropriation bill 
the entire sum appropriated the year before should be considered as 
appropriated for the ensuing year (sec. 7, par. 3), gave the Governor- 
General almost dictatorial power in fiscal matters. He could create, 
and did create, offices in defiance of the opposition of the representa- 
tives of the people, and could dispose in whatever way he wished of 
all the money of the government so long as the entire sum did not 
exceed the sum previously appropriated. Thus while all other popular 
legislative bodies had the distinction of commanding and controlling 
all money bills, serving thereby as a great check upon the executive, 
our Philippine Assembly was deprived of this function and was, as a 
result, a considerably weaker body than most legislative assemblies. 

Under the circumstances the budget system could not in any way 
have been established. There was no executive responsible, or one 
who could be made responsible, to the Filipino branch of the legis- 
lature, and to whom the preparation of the budget could be entrusted. 
Nay, it was even more advantageous for the Filipino people to demand 
the principle of the congressional system, the initiation of all money 
bills in the lower house. This demand, after a long struggle with the 
commission, was gained, although with no great advantage, for, there 
being constant deadlocks between the two houses on appropriation bills, 
the fiscal power remained practically in the hands of the Governor- 
General. 

The procedure followed in the submission and preparation of esti- 
mates was similar to the American federal practice. Thirty days be- 
fore the opening of each regular session, each bureau chief—not the 
department head—sends to the Executive Secretary, a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of his bureau or office during the year and 
an estimate of the receipts and necessary expenditures thereof for the 
ensuing fiscal year. Like the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, the Executive Secretary simply compiles these estimates and 
sends them to the legislature. He has no power of revision or céor- 
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dination re was no executive responsible for the fiscal plan of 
the government. It was the question of who had the greatest “pull.” 

Other bills appropriating money were introduced in a hit-or-miss 
fashion, following no systematized and unified scheme of national im- 
provement. sures were considered on their individual merits, and 
not a well-defined fiscal plan with a view to the needs of the entire 
country. Nor were they based on any certain amount of revenue that 
might be gathered. Thousands of bills of this character were in- 
troduced at every session. Had they all passed, the resources of the 
country for years to come would have been exhausted. We never knew 
whether disbursements were exceeding receipts; never knew, even more 
or less definitely, whether the government was runring into bankruptcy 
or accumulating a surplus. This was shown to be the fact when on the 
assumption of office by Governor Harrison it was widely asserted 
that the Philippine government had been running headlong towards 
financial ruin For three years prior to 1913,” said Governor 
Harrison in his first message, “the government had expended from 
two to two and a half millions pesos yearly in excess of its 
ordinary inco! und in 1913 had expended more than 7,000,000 
pesos in excess of such income.’’ Seven million pesos in excess of our 
income! ‘The fact had never been openly communicated to the people 
or their representatives. 

That there was an unpardonable lack of systematization in the 
financial system previous to the passage of the Jones law can be easily 
seen in the number and nature of appropriation bills annually passed 
by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine legislature. From 
April 3, 1915, to March 16, 1916, for instance, thirty-seven acts carry- 
ing a total appropriation of over 38,000,000 pesos were passed. The 
list follows on page 635. 

The table of laws shows a lack of systematized groupings of objects 
for the easy comprehension of the public or the legislature. At the 
end of a session a member could not know what had been the main 
fiscal policy of the legislature. Appropriations for social improve- 
ment or economic development are in several and independent bills. 
Act 2523, for instance, appropriates 20,000 pesos for extermination 
of locusts and rinderpest in Mountain Province, Neuva Vizcaya, Min- 
danao and Sulu; act 2526 sets aside 35,000 pesos for agriculture, in- 
dustry, health and irrigation in Mountain Province; act 2548 provides 
50,000 pesos for immunization; act 2598 gives 10,000 pesos for 
Junta de Productos del Coco; act 2613 appropriates 15,000 pesos for 
the fomert of tobacco; act 2651 adds 25,000 pesos for immunization 
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ACTS CARRYING APPROPRIATIONS PASSED BY THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE OR THE 
PHILIPPINE COMMISSION ALONE FROM APnRiL 3, 1915, To reBruaRy 24, 1916 


Number 


Amount 
carried 


(pesos) 
12,000 
2,500 
20,000 


15,000 
10,000 
35,000 


10,000 
1,000,000 
Not fixed 
15,000 
25,468,913 
52,000 
1,458,491 
16,000 
269,311 


50,000 
Not fixed 
2,000 


2,621,000 
100,000 
10,000 
2,500,000 


49,145 
118,883 


2,300,000 
15,000 
10,000 


7,500 
1,000,000 
10,000 
71,000 


10,000 
25,000 
Not fixed 
2,250 


Not determined | 
Not determined | 


Object 


Lepanto trail 

Publicity for forest study in Agusan Valley 

Locusts and rinderpest in Mountain Prov- 
ince, Nueva Vizcaya, Mindanao and Sulu 


| Roads and bridges in Nueva Vizcaya 


Cholera in Mindanao and Sulu 

Agriculture, industry, health and irrigation 
in Mountain Province 

For Baguio Fair 

Education in non-Christian parts 

For destructions made by baguios 

For repairs in Benguet Road 

General appropriation bill 


| Repair Naguilian Baguio Road for 1916 


Appropriation for Mindanao and Sulu 
For Hotel Pines, Baguio 


| Current expenses for Mountain Province and 


Nueva Vizcaya 
For immunization 


| For obligations of friar lands 


| For creation of fiscalship in Palawan and 


other purposes 

Permanent improvements 

Aid to young industries 

For Junta de Productos del Coco 

Deposits in Commercial Bank for Agricul- 
tural Loans 

Judiciary deficiency bill during 1916 

Deficiency bill for other governmental office 
for 1916 (Total deficiency 168,027.59 pesos) 

Part payment for National Bank 

Foment of tobacco 

Conservatory of Music 

To pay interest on bonds 

For amortization of bonds 

For schools in Mountain Province 

To combat infant mortality 

Exhibition at Formosa 

“Reimbolso” of land taxes in baguio-ridden 
province 

For forest reserve purposes 

For immunization 

Loans for irrigation purposes 


For police quarters, Mountain Province 


funds provided in act 2548; act 2652 provides for loans for irrigation 
purposes. All these acts refer to the development of agriculture, and 
should be grouped together in one bill under that heading. They were 


of act | 
1| 2519 | if 
2 | 2521 | RY 
3| 2523 | 
| 2524 | 
5 2525 | | a 
6 | 2526 | | 7 
| 
8 | 2531 | 
9 | 2534 | i 
10 | 2535 | 
11} 2540 | ‘a 
12 | 2542 | i 
13 | 2543 | i 
14 | 2546 | 
15 | 2547 | ee 
| | | 
17 | 2550 | 
4 18 2575 | 
| | | 
; 19 | 2583 | | 
20 | 2596 | 
21| | 
22 | 2607 | 
1 23 | 2610 | | 
’ 24 | 2611 | | 
25 | 2612 | 
26 2613 | 
27 | 2623 | | | 
28 2624 | 
29 | 2625 | 
30 | 2632 | 
31 | 2633 | 
' 32 2637 | 
33 2638 | 
34 2649 
35 2651 | 
36 2652 | 
37 = 
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undoubtedly drafted by different persons who might not have the same 
ideas as to the way the agricultural development should be carried on. 
It is likely that some of these bills are at cross purposes with other bills 
on the same 

Such was, in brief, the system of government finance in vogue prior 
to the Jones law. There was no attempt on the part of the Filipinos 
to adopt a budget system, for there was no responsible executive to 
frame it. All executive posts were filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Governor-General without the con- 
sent of any epresentative Filipino body. 

There was no centralized responsibility in the preparation and 
submission of estimates. Every little bureau was a department by 
itself, prepared its own estimate, and sent it to the legislature through 
the Executive Secretary. There was no coérdination, each bureau tried 
to get as much as it could. There was no financial secretary to clip 
the wings of over-ambitious bureaus obsessed with self-importance. 
The result was an extravagant, top-heavy bureaucracy, an unneces- 
sary duplication of work and activity. 

But the coming of the Jones law did not immediately solve the 
problem. As stated elsewhere, the law did not provide for a budget 
system, and there were some who doubted whether it could be made 
possible under its provision. Section 21 of the law states that: ‘The 
Governor-General shall submit to the Philippine legislature within 
ten days of the opening of each regular session a budget of receipts 
and expenditures, which shall be the basis of the annual appropriation 
bill.” 

This provision and the fact that the Governor-General still retained, 
according to law, supreme executive power, created in the minds of 
some the doubt as to whether the executive could be entrusted with the 
framing of the budget. The establishment, however, of a popular 
‘abinet largely responsible to the legislature overcame the objection. 

But there was another difficulty. Under section 21 of the Jones law 
referred to above, it is the Governor-General who is to submit a 


“budget of receipts and expenditures.” Should he therefore draft the 

ld the cabinet draft it? In the latter case, the legis- 
lature might not be willing to give up its prerogative of preparing 
financial measures. Again Governor-General Harrison came to the 


budget or shoul 


rescue, and f wing the generous spirit of the Jones law delegated 
to the cabinet the formulation of the budget. The old practice of hav- 
ing bureau chiefs prepare and submit their estimates was changed. 


Their estimates must'now go to the department head for revision. 
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The Governor-General then in a message sends the budget as prepared 
by the cabinet to the legislature for approval or rejection. 

Before the preparation of the budget, a general line of policy is first 
agreed upon by the cabinet in a meeting in which the presiding officers 
of both houses are also present. Once the general policy is agreed 
upon, a circular is sent in July to all offices and bureaus requesting 
them to send in their estimates, which should include the possible re- 
ceipts and the proposed expenditures for the coming year. These 
estimates are made under the supervision and control of the department 
heads who have the power to cut down or add items. These dif- 
ferent estimates are then submitted by the department heads to the 
Secretary of Finance not later than August 20 of every year. The 
main work of the Department of Finance is to coérdinate the different 
departmental estimates in accordance with the general plan agreed 
upon at the cabinet meeting. It often happens that a certain item 
submitted by a departmental head is already duplicated by another item 
from a different department. Any conflict between a departmental 
head and the Secretary of Finance is submitted to the cabinet for de- 
cision. The final budget is approved at the meeting of the cabinet in 
which the presiding officers of the houses attend. 

The presence of the presiding officers in the cabinet meetings must 
be explained. The reason is that the two most prominent Filipino 
leaders in the government are not cabinet members, but are the presid- 
ing officers of both houses. In order therefore to fortify the position 
of the budget in the legislature, the informal concurrence of the pre- 
siding officers became necessary, This rather anomalous arrangement 
has been done away with, with the creation of the Council of State, 
composed of the cabinet members and the presiding officers of both 
houses. Henceforward the budget will be made by the Council of 
State and not the cabinet. 

Once the budget is definitely approved by the cabinet, or the Council 
of State, as will be the case in the future, the Governor-General submits 
it with a message to the legislature. The message is read by the Sec- 
retary of Finance in a joint session of the legislature. The lower 
house, by agreement with the upper, is the first one to take up the 
budget. It sets out a date for the appearance of the Secretary of 
Finance to explain the details of the budget and to answer all questions 
propounded by the members. This appearance usually lasts five days 
and full opportunity is given the minority party to discuss the several 
items of the bill. To explain further the details of the budget, the 
individual departmental secretaries may be called, althongh this is not 
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often resorted to, the Secretary of Finance generally assuming respon- 
sibility of the whole budget. It is the general rule in the discussion 
of the budget that the legislature may diminish the estimates, but may 
not increase them. Once the budget is approved in principle, it is sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to draft the 
appropriation bill in accordance with the budget. This committee 
again examines the different items of the budget, then frames and 
submits its appropriation bill. The committee generally follows the 
instructions of the house and suggests in its bill only those changes that 
are absolutely necessary. Once the appropriation bill is approved by 
the house, it is sent to the senate, where the Secretary of Finance 
again appears to explain the different items contained therein. The 
general tendency of the senate is to act as a sort of arbitrator in the 
difference between the cabinet and the house. 

The financial plan of the executive or Council of State does not 
cover all the proposed financial activities of the government. In its 
plan it usually leaves a surplus for the legislature to appropriate the 
way it pleases. This takes the form of new ventures and activities, 
like the recent creation of the National Development Company. 

The system is conceded by friends and foes as a decided improve- 
ment over the old one. It is considered one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Filipino people during the three years of Philippine auto- 
nomy. It has placed the Philippines, to use the words of Governor- 
General Harrison, ‘among the foremost progressive nations in fiscal 
legislation.’ 

But it is not only the system of finance that has been changed and 
placed on a scientific basis. We may have the safest safe in the world, 
but if we have nothing to put in it it will not help us any. The Philip- 
pines have improved both the financial system and the finances. In 
1913 Governor Harrison spoke of two and a half millions of deficit 
yearly. At the end of 1918 there was a surplus of nearly 40,000,000 
pesos in the insular treasury. Our national debt is only $26,000,000, 
and ample sinking funds have been provided for its redemption. 

Maximo M. Kataw. 

University of the Philippines. 


MicuicaN Bupcet Commission or Ingutry. The Michigan legisla- 
ture, in 1917, appointed a commission to seek out possible economies 
in state expenditure and to formulate a budgetary system for the state 
government. Its report (Report of the Michigan Budget Commission 
of Inquiry, Lansing, 1918, pp. 277) consists chiefly, as far as pages are 
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concerned, of the record of hearings at which the various state officers 
were questioned about the operation of their departments. In this 
record there is ample evidence to support the conclusions of the com- 
mission that considerable duplication of services existed and that an 
adequate system of accounting and control was lacking in many if 
not most of the departments. Accordingly it has recommended the cen- 
tralization of the audit and control of the expenditures in a single state 
office and the passage of a compulsory uniform accounting law ap- 
plicable to state and county offices alike. 

The conclusions of the commission concerning the appropriation of 
funds by the legislature differ in no important particulars from those 
arrived at by similar commissions in other states. Political and per- 
sonal influence rather than excellence of administration and public 
need have been too potent in determining the amounts of money granted 
many of the departments of the state government. Custom, politics, 
and easy-going business methods ruled in the application of funds. 
For the correction of these abuses the commission recommends a mild 
type of executive budget. Its plan as embodied in a proposed statute 
provides for the formulation of a scientific budget by the governor. 
The action of the legislature in considering this budget is not limited, 
however, as in Maryland and Utah, to reducing or striking out items. 
It may, as far as the commission’s plan is concerned, increase or 
make additions. The plan thus resembles the scheme in use in Cali- 
fornia, and those who observed its operation in that state during the 
last session of the legislature can testify that it is not proof against 
the abuses of which the Michigan commission complains. Under the 
leadership of a governor who stood for economy in the conduct of 
public business and who commanded a majority of the legislature, good 
results were obtained. At the last session of the legislature extrava- 
gant appropriation bills in excess of the recommendations of the Board 
of Control again exhibited the weakness of any scheme that allows the 
legislature to increase the amount provided for in the executive es- 
timates. 

F. B. Garver. 


The Fourth Biennial Report of the Arizona State Tax Commission 
(Phoenix, Dec. 31, 1918, pp. 146) describes the departure made by 
the tax commission during the past two years in its assessment of in- 
tangible values. 


The Report of the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Conference 
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of the State Board of Tax Commissioners and the County Assessors 
of Indiana, 1919, has been printed (Indianapolis, pp. 157). 


The Sizth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission (Minn- 
eapolis, 1918, pp. 329) contains chapters on the taxation of telephone 
companies, taxation of banks, cost of government in Minnesota, and 


mines and nerals 


The First Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of Mis- 
souri present Budget for the years 1919-1920 (Columbia, pp. 159). 


There has also been issued Executive Budget of Ohio together with 
the budget commissioner's report of revenue and expenditures, 1919- 
1920 (Columbus, pp. 229). 


A compilation has been made of the Tax Laws of the State of New 
Jersey (Trenton, State Board of Taxes and Assessment, pp. 293). 


A compilation has also been made of the Virginia Tar Laws, 1918 
(Richmond, Auditor of Public Accounts, 1918, pp. 246). 


Number 6, volume 3, of the series of bulletins on State Finances, 
published by Hudson M. Travis, state comptroller of New York, is 
devoted to questions and answers on the income tax (Albany, pp. 24). 


Bulletin 582 of the New York Tax Reform Association deals with 
Tax Reform Leaislation in the State of New York, 1919 (New York, 
29 Broadw iy, pp 4.) 


The Advisory Council of Real Estate Interests has prepared a little 
pamphlet on Retrenchment, Taxation and Taz Limitation in New 
York (L. D. Woodworth, secretary, 55 Liberty St., New York, pp. 10). 


Other documents dealing with taxation are as follows: 

Seventh Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission, 1918 (Den- 
ver, pp. 166 

First Annual Report of the Kentucky State Tax Commission, 1918 
(Frankfort, 1919, pp. 118). 

Biennial Report of the Nevada Tax Commission, 1917-1918 (Car- 
son City, 1919, pp. 49). 

Fifth Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of Oregon, 1919 
(pp. 78). 

Emergency Tax Laws of South Dakota, 1919 (Pierre, 1919, pp. 15). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of Vermont, for the 
term ending June 30; 1918 (Montpelier, pp. 166). 
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Demography 
The Division of Negro Economics of the federal Department of 
Labor has issued a study on Negro Migration in 1916-17 containing 
reports by R. H. Leavell, T. R. Snavely, T. J. Woofter, Jr., W. T. B. 
Williams, and Francis D. Tyson. Special inquiry has been made in 
regard to negro migration from Mississippi and Georgia as well as 
other southern states, and the negro migrant in the North. 


The Bureau of the Census has published as bulletin 138, Estimates 
of the Population of the United States, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, including results of state enumerations made in 1915 
(Washington, 1918, pp. 57). 


This bureau has also issued a special report on Marriage and Divorce 
under date of October 19, 1918 (Washington, pp. 47). This report is 
based on the statistics for the year 1916 only and represents the first 
collection made by the bureau since the publication of the report of 
1909. 


Insurance and Pensions 
The United States Employees’ Compensation Commission has made 
its Second Annual Report, for the period from July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1918 (Washington, pp. 286). 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has published, as bulletin number 
240, Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United 
States up to December 31, 1917, by Carl Hookstadt (May, 1918, pp. 
106). 


The United States Department of Agriculture, in bulletin number 
786, has made a brief study of the Prevailing Plans and Practices 
among Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, by V. N. Valgren 
(pp. 15). 

The Insurance Department of the State of New York has made a 
report on an investigation of the Practices of Marine Insurance Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers, in transacting the business of marine in- 
surance (Albany, Dec. 2, 1918, pp. 32). 


The Siztieth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York covers transactions of the calendar year, 1918 
(Albany, 1919): Preliminary Text and Tables (pp. 59); Statistical 
Tables (pp. 20). 


The Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Commission has prepared a 
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ndings, recommendations, and dissenting opinions in 
Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions (Columbus, 


tiennial Report of the Department of Labor and In- 
1917-1918 (pp. 187) devotes considerable atten- 


ompensation. 


the Social Insurance Commission of California, made 
March, 1919, is of more than usual interest. In making 


n ti 


he services of Dr. Woods Hutchinson were secured 


rt contains a special study made by Dr. Hutchinson on 
nistration of health insurance (pp. 28-35). The appendix 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Arthur N. Young) 


Bewt, H. Capital: its rights and responsibilities, ‘Trans. Manchester Stat. 
Soc., 1917-1918. Pp, 20. A conventional defense of the existing methods of 
distribution. 


Camp, W. R. Limitations of the Ricardian theory of rent. II. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Dec., 1918. Pp. 29. A study of the theory in the light of economic 
evolution, with special reference to the effects of the development of trans- 
portation. 


Davenport, H. J. Wage theory and theories. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 
1919. Pp. 41. Analysis of the relations between the productivity and 
other theories. Urges the increase of productivity through eliminating waste 
and exploitation, 


Feis, H. Organization, distribution, and wages, Am. Econ, Rev., Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 14. 


Forrman, C. J. Theories and tests of monopoly control. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 20. 


Fripay, D. Maintaining productive output—a problem in reconstruction, 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1919. Pp. 9. Suggests governmental intervention 
to minimize risks of business enterprise, believing that enlarged production 
during the war was due largely to arrangements which minimized the pro- 
ducer’s risk of loss. 


Hatswacus, M. Le traité de sociologie générale de M. Vilfredo Pareto. 
Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Dec., 1918. Pp. 3. 


McGown, A. F. The taxation of luxuries and the rate of interest. Quart. 
Journ, Econ., Feb., 1919. Pp. 23. Taxation of luxuries would tend to re- 
duce the normal rate of interest through increasing the supply of capital. 


Norton, J. E. International trade and prices. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 
1919. Pp. 5. <A discussion of the effects of borrowing transactions between 
countries. 


Picov, A. C. Government control in war and peace, Econ, Journ., Dec., 1918. 
Pp. 10, A study of governmental control of production rationing of sup- 
plies, and price fixing. 


H. Konsumtionen och dess plats inom nationalekonomien. 
Ek. Tids., Feb., 1919. Pp. 10. A theoretical presentation of the relation of 
consumption to the national economy—emphasizes its importance. 
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nomic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 


rccount of steam navigation in New England. Essex 
15. The continuation of the article commenced in the 


und descriptive of the different boats, their routes, etc. 


transportation, 


Americana, Apr., 1919. Pp. 35. A 
ited account of turnpike road, canal, and early trans- 


lina and the early tariffs. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
races the changing and conflicting interests of the 


in the state—the coast, the back country, and the 


igitation for a Pacific railroad, 1845-1850. Miss. Val- 
1919. Pp. 20. An account of Asa Whitney’s early 
il intercourse with the confederacy in the Missis- 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 20. An 


with the enemy, which was little restricted by legislation. 


nnecticut River: a great highway. Americana, Apr., 
yf earlier article. 


noplies of the Americas. Pan Am. Union, June, 
tinuing history of mineral monopolies, very much in de- 


itinued in later issues of the periodical. 


regione. 


Geog. Rev., Nov., Dec., 1918. 


Pan Am. Union, Jan., 1919. Pp. 12. A history of the 
North and South America, from its beginning, with in- 
ime, etc. 


Economic History, Foreign 


lustrial and commercial outlook. 


Econ, Wld., May 24, 


707" 
Gepuis 


Réf. Soc., Feb., 1919. Pp. 10. 


mici dell’ Italia alla conferenza di Parigi. Giorn. 


utlook. Journ, Inst, Bankers, May, 1919. Pp. 16. 


tle sur la richesse industrielle de l’Alsace-Lorraine. 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. 


Paris, 


trial effort of France during the war. Harpers, 


ntionen under Kriget. 


Ek. Tids., Nov., 1918. Pp. 16. 
luxuries before and during the war in Sweden; finds 


ivailable were used at much higher prices. 
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Horwitz, A. Verdensparalleller. Moderne Samfundsproblemer. Nat. ik. 
Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 37. A comparative study of the ideas of leaders 
of world thought on questions of modern social problems. 


Jannaccone, P. La ricchezza nazionale e il costo economico della guerra, 
Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1919. Pp. 37. A study of the importance of the vari- 
ous factors increasing or decreasing national wealth during a time of war. 


Kaarsen, A. C. Produktions- og Erndringsforhold i Ententelandene. Nat. dk. 
Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1918. Pp. 101. This is the third of a series of noteworthy 
articles discussing the economic and food conditions in the allied countries 
(including the United States) giving statistics as to production, transporta- 
tion, and commerce, 


Knowes, L. New light on the economic causes of the French Revolution, 
Econ. Journ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 24. 


Marstrann, E, Tyskland som Industristat. Nat. 6k. Tids., Mar.-Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 41. This article treats of Germany as an industrial state before and 
during the war, citing many German sources. The author believes that the 
war has broken off the old line of industrial development and that the out- 
look for the future is dark for Germany. 


pe Nouvin, G. La situation économique et financiére du Japon en 1917-1918. 
Journ, des Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 490. 


After-war economic conditions in France. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Benton, A. H. Farm tenancy and leases, Minn. Sta. Bull, 178 (1918), Dec., 
1918. Pp. 33. A consideration of the rental systems and lease contracts now 
in use in Minnesota, with forms of farm leases and tables showing tenant’s 
and landlord’s costs of producing the principal farm crops. 


Catvert, H, The price of land in the Punjab (India), Indian Journ. Econ., 
Dec., 1918. Pp. 11. A discussion of the reasons for the rise in land values 
in the Punjab. 


Currier, E. L. The cost of growing wheat on typical non-irrigated areas in 
Montana. Montana Sta. Bull. 122 (1918), Jan., 1918. Pp. 21. A study of the 
farm practice and cost of growing wheat in Montana. 


Davenport, H. J. Farm products and cost accounting. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
May, 1919. Pp. 8. An examination of the prices received by the farmer for 
his produce. 


Garrry, C, J., and Hoas, E. F. Farm tenancy. Wis. Sta. Research Bull. 44 
(1919), Feb., 1919. Pp. 18. An analysis of the occupancy of 500 Wisconsin 
farms from 1909 to 1818; eighteen tables. 

McPuerson, J. B. Productive sheep husbandry, Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 1l. A brief review of Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. 
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C. Coffe 


out the value of the book to sheep raisers and wool 
growers 


Marenonut, E, L’impiego delle macchine in agricoltura, Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 
1919. Py 


i 
O'Byrne, G. J. I The relative prices of food grains (in India). Indian Journ, 


Econ., De 1918. Pp. 14. A discussion of relative prices of food grains 

based upon food values 
Rew, Sim R. Henry, and others. The present position of farmers’ codperation 
Intern, Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 6. A 
portant types of coéperative organizations, with a summary 
of the further needs for coéperation. 


in Englar ind Wales 


review 


Ropertson, G irea, farm 
Bd. Agi 


California, with tables 


s, and farm lands (of California), Stat. Rept. Cal, 
A statistical study of farms and farm lands in 


Russet, T. W Iwenty years of agricultural development in Ireland, 1899- 
1919. Jo Agri. and Tech. Instr. (Ireland), 1919. Pp. 15. An address in 


which the author traces very clearly the extension and development of agri- 
culture in Ireland 


Tayior, H. C., and Mennoum, S. W. War prices and farm profits. Wis. Sta. 
Bull. 300 (1919), Mar., 1919. Pp. 18. A popular farm management bulletin, 
based on ty survey records for each of five years. 


Agricultural conditions and land tenure in Victoria, Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., 
Nov.-Dec., 19 Pp. 10. A summary of agricultural development and a 
study of ind utilization of agricultural land. 
Agricultura ind the increase in the coat of living. Intern. Rev. Agric. 
Econ., Oct., 191 Pp. 10. A summary of the movement of agricultural 


s for the changes and the cost of living from 1912 to 1915 
in Argent ne Ke public. 


wages with cau 


Belgium: The rk of the “Bérenbond” (Peasants’ League) in 1917. Intern. 

Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 15. A statement of the general charac- 
ter of the work of the “Bérenbond” and the activities of each section with 
special emphasis on the central credit bank. 

Credit for land settlement, Intern, Rev. Agric. Econ., Oct., 1918. Pp. 6. An 


outline of the government plan of making loans to settlers in New Zealand. 


Great Britain and Ireland: Women and agriculture in Great Britain. 
Rev. Agric. Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. 9. 


work before the w 


Intern, 
The status of women in agricultural 
ir, their training and work during the war and prospect 
for continuing the work. 

Profit sharing in agriculture. 


good argument 


Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 18. A very 
favor of profit sharing in agriculture. 


Statistics for f agricultural codperation in the United Kingdom, Intern. 
Rev. Econ im.-Feb., 1919, Pp, 18. A summary of the reports of the four 


classes of ultural codperative societies, largely given in tables. 
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Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 


Acwortu, W. M. Transport reconstruction. Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1919. 
Pp. 20. Review of reports of Select Committee on Transport. Depreciates 
development of canals and light railways. 


Auurx, G. Les chemins de fer de V'Etat et la crise des transports, Journ. des 
Trans., June 14, 1919. Pp. 4. 


Aux, G. Un plaidoyer pour la nationalisation des chemins de fer. Journ. 
des Trans., Apr. 5, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Aux, G. Le prix des transports et la vie économique d'un pays. Au Brésil. 
Rev. Pol. et Parl. May 10, 1919. Pp. 19. 


Auux, G, Le réseau de Etat en 1917. Journ. des Trans., May 24, 31, 1919. 
Pp. 3, 3. 


Aux, G., Les résultats de 1918, Journ, des Trans., Apr. 12, 19, 26, 1919. 
May 3, 10, 17, 1919. Pp. 4, 5, 5, 4, 5, 5. 


Aux, G. Vie chere et crise de transports. Journ. des Trans., Mar, 15, 22, 
1919, Pp. 4. 


Antuony, C. C. What does it cost to stop a tonnage train? Ry. Age, May 3, 
1919. Pp. 3. 


Baker, J. E. The league and China's railways. New Repub., May 10, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 


Bixit, H. W. State power over interstate railroad rates during federal con- 
trol. Harvard Law Rev., Feb., 1919. Pp. 16. 


3ountikorF, A. A. Russia as a field for American railway genius. Ry. Age, 
June 27, 1919. Pp. 4. 


Browne, J. H. B. Ministry of ways and communications. Fortn. Rev., June, 
1919. Pp. 14. Analysis of British transport bill. 


Cummins, A. B. The railway problem. Rev. Revs., July, 1919. Pp. 6. Ad- 
vocates consolidation of railways into a few well-balanced systems, and a 
government guarantee of return upon value of property. 

Cummins, A. B. Our waiting railways. Nation’s Business, June, 1919, Pp. 3. 

Exuiorr, H. A live and let live railroad policy. Forum, June, 1919, Pp, 11. 


Fayant, F. H. The government and the railroads, Unpop. Rev., April-June, 
1919. Pp. 18. 


Gray, C. R. The operation of federalized railways under war conditions, Proc. 
St. Louis Ry. Club, May 9, 1919. Pp. 16. 


Henperson, G, C. Our insolvent railroads. New Repub., July 2, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Henry, P. W. Railroads of Bolivia. Proc. N. Y. Railroad Club, May 16, 1919. 
Pp. 8. 


Hines, W. D. A frank talk on railroad labor questions. Ry. Age, May 30, 
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1919. Pp. 3 \ uct of address by Director General of Railroads before 
the railway 


Hovargp, G. L tion dea voies navigables. Je Sais Tout, May 15, 
1919. Pp. 4 


Jackman, W. 1 vadian railway situation and the national debt of the 


Dominion. Econ. W May 17, 1919. Pp. 5. Advisability of nationalizing 
the Grand Trunt 1 Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Ketway-Bamper, H. The carriage of coal by rail in India. Ry. Gaz. (Lon- 
don), Apr. 4, 11 19 Pp. 4, 4, 3. 

Lee, E. H. Hon ing capacity can be increased. Ry. Age, July 4, 1919. 
Pp. 4. Improve liate transfer roads. 


Lirerz, A. I. Gen ilway situation in Russia, Proc. N. Y. Railroad Club, 
May 16, 1919. I 


McCuorp, C. ( Flagging and its relation to railroad accidents. Ry. Age, 
June 20, 1919. P 


McManamy, I nd ition of railway equipment. Ry. Rev., July 5, 
1919. Pp. 3. 

Maaee, J. D. vat shall we do with the railroads? Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 
1919. Pp. 25. Reviews proposals made for solution of railway problem. 


Mippteton, P. H. A trip over the railway lines of Mexico. Ry. Age, May 30, 
June 20, 1919 Illustrated, 


Nacet, R. Die Kénigli Ungarischen Staatsbahnen im Jahre 1914-15. Archiv 
f, Eisenbahnw y \ i918 Pp. 12, 


Nay, F. Corporate unting during federal control. Ry. Age, June 30, 
1919. Pp. 4. 


Neymarck, A. Les ch eaux de Vépargne. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Mar., 
1919. Pp. 23. S t und distribution of French railway securities. 


Neymarck, A. Les sions et remboursements d’obligations de grandes com- 


pagnies de chen er en 1918, Journ. des Trans., Mar. 15-22, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 


Pavyen, E. Les pagnies francaises de cheming de fer en 1918. L’Econ. 
Frang., May 17, 24 Pp. 3, 3. Discussion of the principal systems. 


Peex, G. N. The | board ef the department of commerce. Ry. Age, 
May 2, 1919. P| teview of controversy with U. S. R. R. Administra- 
tion over price 


Prums, G. E. The h tor in railway operation, Searchlight, July, 1919. 
Pp. 2. 

PrumMer, H. ( ial influence of waterways, Indus. Manag., May, 
1919. Pp. 6. 


Rea, S. What rail ) should the country adopt? Ry. Age, May 9, 1919. 
Pp. 5. 
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Rem, W. A. The railways of Uruguay. Ry. Rev., Apr. 19, 1919. Pp. 4. Il- 
lustrated. 


Ruea, F. The economic aspects of the control of North China. Ry. Age, 
May 9, 1919. Pp. 2. With especial reference to Japanese control of the 
Shantung peninsula. 


Rorntine, K. Der gesetzliche Achstunden-Arbeitstag des Zugpersonals der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, ein lohntechnischer Begriff. Archiv f. 
Fisenbabnw., May-June, 1917, Pp. 34. The trainmen’s drive for the eight- 
hour day in 1916, 


Scumuckter, J. H. Railway terminal bonds. Mag. of Wall St., June 21, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

British railway accounts for 1918. Ry. Gaz, (London), Apr. 18, 1919. Pp. 3. 

C'. C. McChord on the railroad problem. Traffic World, June 7, 1919. Pp. 6. 


Chinese railways in 1918, Far Eastern Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 4. Preliminary 
report. 


Compilation of operating statistics reports. Ry. Age, June 6, 1919. Pp. 8. 
The machinery of compilation. 


Esch-Pomerene bill to increase commission’s powers. Ry. Age, June 6, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 


European train speeds. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 17, 24, 31, Feb. 14, Mar. 7, 
14, Apr. 4, 18, May 16, June 13, 1919. Pp. 6, 8, 5, 6, 5, 8, 8, 4, 3, 3. Series 
to be continued. 


Historical sketch of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers. 
Broth. Loco. Firemen & Engrs. Mag., June 1, 1919. Pp. 9. 


The powers of the Board of Trade, Ry. Gaz. (London), May 23, 1919. Pp. 3. 
With special reference to railway control. 


Problems of railway administration and operation, Ry. Gaz. (London), May 
16, 1919. Pp. 2. 


The railroad development of the Argentine. Ry. Age, Apr. 18, 25, 1919. Pp. 
5,4. With map and illustrations. 


The railroads in Canada, Traffic World, June 21, 1919. Pp. 5. Report of 
committee of Canadian Manufacturers Association. 


Railwaymen and the army. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 23, 1919. Pp. 3. British 
railways released 184,475 employees to the colors. 


Railways and canals: some transport problems. Ry. Gaz. (London), Apr. 25, 
1919, Pp. 2. Great Britain can never become a first-class canal country. 


Railway working during the war. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 16, 1919. Pp. 2. 
Allowing for government traffic, British railways nearly earned their guar- 
antee through 1918. 


The results of British railway operation under government control. Econ. 
Wid., June 21, 1919. Pp. 2. 
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Select commi Ry. Gaz. (London), Apr. 18, 1919. Pp, 3, 
Mr. A. W w transport” scheme of loading and unloading. 

Statistics of ent r uilways. Far Eastern Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 
3. For th 

What to d Nation’s Business, June, 1919. Pp. 4. Re- 
port of R ttee, United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Les chemin its-Unis de’Amérique son Vadministration fédérale 
et aprés | sull. Trans, Intern. pour Chemins de Fer, 
Mar., Ap! p. 7, 8, 6. 


Die LHisent ven Reichs, 1914 bis 1916. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., J 


Die Eisenba 1916, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw. Nov.-Dec., 
1918. Pp. 


Die Kéniglich tseisenbahnen in den Jahren 1915 und 1916. 
Archiv f. ] y-Aug., 1918. Pp. 12. 


Die schweiz vdesbahnen im Jahre 1916. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
May -J une, 


Die vereinig | hessischen Staatseisenbahnen im Rechnungs- 


jahr 1915 inw., May-June, 1917. Pp. 22. 


Die vereinig hessischen Staatseisenbahnen im Rechnungs- 
jahr 191¢ \ hnw., May-June 1918, Pp. 21. 


Commerce 
by H. R. Tosdal) 


Arration, A en matiére dimportation pendant la 
guerre. R Polit., Mar., Apr., 1919. Pp. 25. A review of French 
commercial he war, emphasizing the prohibitions of import, 
their operati t 


Berciunpb, A e problem of Lorraine. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 
1919. Pp tudy of iron ore resources in the Lorraine district 
and of the rise through the terms of the peace treaty. 


Boro, N. V. vor Handelsforbindelse med de Forenede Stater. 
Nat. dk, 7 \ 1919. Pp. 20. Emphasizes the need in Denmark 
for a closer relationship with the United States. 


Costican, E. P e restrictions on dumping. Nat. Accept. Journ. 
June, 1919. I \ fter yrief description of the anti-dumping statutes in 
Canada, Aust 1 New Zealand, a revision of our statutes in the direc- 
tion of making learly an unfair method of competition is advo- 
cated. 

Cousin, J. Le ce: extérieur de la France pendant les dernidres années 
de la guerre. | Fran¢., Mar. 22, 1919. P. 1. Statistical study of the 
increased in 1 decreased exportation of the war period. 


Grassorr, V. es n mmerciales germano-russes et Vavenir. Rev. 
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d’Econ. Polit., Mar., Apr., 1919. Pp. 10. Resumé of German commercial 
relations with Russia, especially since 1879, showing the large part played 
by Germany in Russian national economy. Advocates economic assistance 
on the part of the Allies, in order that the backward industry of Russia 
may not cause her to return to her dependence upon Germany. 


Haney, L. H. Price fixing in the United States during the war. I, II. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., Mar., June, 1919. Pp. 23, 26. (1) Deals with the scope and 
period of price fixing, the agencies utilized for price fixing, and their powers, 
and the methods adopted. (2) A critical study of the activities of the prin- 
cipal price-fixing agencies, analyzing their activities from the viewpoint of 
economic theories of value. A third article will follow. 


Ipen, V. G. Americans build foreign plants. Iron Trade Rev., Feb. 20, 1919. 
Pp. 4. Discussion of opportunities for American enterprises and capital. 


Lecarpentier, G. Le commerce franco-anglais et son avenir. L’Econ. Franc., 
Apr. 12, 1919. Pp. 2. First of a series of articles analyzing statistically the 
commerce of Great Britain with France. 


Payen, E. Le jute: sa production, son marché et ses prix. L’Econ. Franc., 
Apr. 26, 1919. Pp. 2. Shows clearly the narrow range of sources of jute 
supply and the course of the market during 1918. 


Payven, E. Le marché du caoutchouc en 1918. L’Econ. Franc., Mar. 15, 1919. 
Pp. 2. Examines the crude rubber market of 1917 and looks for mainten- 
ance of production and prices. 


Rovrann, E. Le chrome: sa production et ses emplois. L’Econ. Franc., 
May 3, 1919. P. 1. Shows statistically the development of commerce since 
1910 in this metal, important as an alloy of iron and in tanning processes. 


pe Rovsters, P. La reorganization de nos ports de commerce. Bull. de la 
Soc. d’Encouragement pour l’Industrie Nationale, 1918. Discusses the re- 
organization of French port facilities, the scope of which has so enormously 
increased since 1913. 


Commercial awakening in the Philippines. World’s Markets, Apr., 1919. Pp. 
5. It is claimed that native capital is being invested more freely in local 
enterprises than formerly. 


Le commerce d’exportation: les organismes dont un veut le doter, les veri- 
tables conditions de son developpement. 1.’Econ. Frang., May 10, 1919. Pp. 
2. Proposal to increase greatly the scope of activity of foreign commerce, 

but asserts that there are more fundamental matters to be changed before 


French foreign commerce can again flourish. 


New York a center for the furniture industry. Greater New York, Mar. 31, 
1919. Pp. 4. Inquiry made by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
shows that the city offers advantages in development of markets in the 
vicinity, as well as Pacific coast and foreign markets. 


Sixth national foreign trade convention. World’s Markets, May, 1919. Resumé 
of principal addresses. 


Trading with China. Guaranty News, May, 1919. Pp. 8. A partial reprint of 
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ription of methods necessary for transaction of 


Accounting 


‘ 


s by Martin J. Shugrue) 


tra 


ince expense accounting. Journ. Account., July, 
es a convenient insurance record which shows the total 
force at all times, the correct amount of premiums 
each month, and the exact amount of unexpired in- 
Shows a form for the correct departmental distribution 
the current month. 


vunting to aid production. IX. Indus. Manag., June, 
il instalment of a series, in which the author has pointed 
»f scientific cost accounting. Predicts a revolution in 
ystems will disappear because they fail to meet the 

al executive who must know before he can do. 


f exact accounting. Journ. Am. Bank. Assoc., Apr., 
Comptroller of the Currency has ordered that national 
record of interest earned but not collected and interest 


earned. This will insure greater accuracy and enable the 


day the exact standing of his discount and interest ac- 
w actual computations may be made. 


ization of printers’ accounts. Journ. Account., May, 
ses the “standard accounting system for printers” which 

in September, 1918, by the United Typothetae of 

f this system and what is being done to modify it 
ments of the small establishment. 


responsibilities of the public accountant. Journ. Ac- 
7. An address on the duties of the public accountant 
should maintain. 


ind service cost, Journ. Account., June, 1919. Pp. 
countant in relation to the financial efficiency of 


sts of the various elements may be ascertained and 
leal standard. 


Influence of war on balance sheets. Journ. Account., July, 
ge profits and high taxes have resulted in greater accuracy 
balance-sheet statements. Changes have occurred not 
yunt, but particularly in such items as plant, inven- 

Many dubious items on the asset side have disappeared. 


’s depreciation problem. Stone & Webster Journ, 
Why replacement reserves are necessary for an electric 
equalize costs. Describes the various methods of 
rent reserves and shows their relation to cash funds. 
toward moderate reserves, materially less than theore- 
but nevertheless suitable for probable actual require- 
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Paton, W. A. Transactions between partner and firm, Journ. Account., July, 
1919. Pp. 6. In the case of a partnership there is no legal fiction to support 
the personification of the business enterprise ard if it is done in certain types 
of transactions the situation is likely to be obscured. Explains why there 
is a good reason for viewing all transactions between partner and pertnership 
as of a distinct type. 


Paton, W. A. Some phases of capital stock. Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 
15. Some of the generally accepted methods of accounting for certain sub- 
sidiary items of capital stock ignore important aspects of the situation. This 
article considers such methods and raises a question as to the propriety of 
certain doctrines and practices. 


Porter, D. Our newest navy: its cost. Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 22. 
Several hundred war vessels are being constructed at various private ship- 
yards on the basis of actual costs plus a profit on such cost. Explanation as 
to how these costs are being determined. 


Scuiesstncer, M. Retail clothing store accounting. Journ. Account., July, 
1919. Pp. 8. Describes the peculiar problems of retail clothing store account- 
ing, such as the cash records, overhead expenses, and merchandise expense 
accounts. 


American Institute of Accountants May examinations. Journ. Account., June, 


1919. Pp. 11. Questions on auditing, commercial law, and accounting theory 
and practice. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Atwrn-Scumipt, L. W. The German gas industry during the war. Gas Age, 
Mar. 1, 1919. Pp. 3. Effects of war upon German gas industry, showing 
marked tendency for larger generating units to displace permanently the 
smaller ones. 

Crank, H. C. Rate powers of commissions, Aera, Feb., 1919. Pp. 9. Sum- 
mary of legal powers of commissions to alter franchise rates. 


Crarx, H. C. The Public Service zone report. Aera, Apr. 1919. Pp. 8. 
Mechanics and economics of proposed zone fare system on Public Service 
Railway Co. of New Jersey. An attempt to base fares on “stand-by” cost 
and “movement” cost. Congestion said to be thereby avoidable. 


Crarx, H. C. Service at cost agreements. 1. Cleveland. Aera, June, 1919. 
Pp. 7. First of a series of detailed uniform analyses of local service-at-cost 
agreements. 


Crarx, W. Municipal ownership evils. Gas Record, Apr. 23, 1919. Pp. 6. 
Presentation of some of the familiar arguments, with bibliography. 


Conway, T. Solving the traction problem. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 14, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Resumé of factors involved in a solution of a permanently difficult 
problem. 


Epcraton, E.O. The case for private ownership. Journ. Electricity, June 1, 
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dent of California Railroad Commission in 
need for “putting service first” if public 


ervice as a factor in rate making. Harvard 
Able critical analysis of view of regulatory 
ie of the service is coérdinate in importance 
f rate making, in which the author contends 
themselves value of service has been sub- 

of service, although important as a rate de- 


hould determine the price. Am. Gas. Engg. 
\n argument for greater recognition of risk 


tments and of efficiency in the operation of 


ways, Aera, Mar., 1919. Pp. 4. Able 
mal Association of Railways and Utility 


ters which will facilitate settlement of electric 


se 


ms. 


statistics of natural gas. Gas Age, June 

nent federal control of natural gas rates and 
mservation, as seen by director of Bureau 
Fuel Administration. 


cost. Aera, Mar., 1919. Pp. 5. Con- 


nd political factors involved in service-at- 


inciple of utility valuation. Gas Age, Feb. 1, 
1 distinction between past and future in- 
1 allowed public utilities. 


ectric railways. Elec. News, June 1, 1919. 

railway situation in United States and 

11 Tramways Commission with statement of 
plan applies. 


of public utilities. Gas Age, May 1, 1919. 
f Illinois utility situation with observations 
f kept on strictly economic and non-political 


uwctice. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 22, Mar. 8, 


June 7, 14, 28, July 5, 1919. Articles on a 
echnical 


supplement natural gas. Gas Age, June 2, 
a view to conservation the wider use of a 
il gas by which rate per thousand increases 


on and rates. 


Elec. Rev., May 17, 
es of twelve articles. (1) Origin of electric 
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rate control, a brief sketch of development of commission regulation. (2) 
Practical, working definitions of some of terms used in rate cases. (3) Re- 
production cost as applied to the appraisement of electric utilities. (4) 
Elementary treatment of the three bases of valuation for rate making. 


Nasu, L. R. The Denver tramway situation. Stone & Webster Journ., May, 
1919. Pp. 16. Lucid description of development and main features of 
service-at-cost franchises. Little attention to Denver situation. 


Raymonp, W. G. Iowa State Board of Conciliation. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 
28, 1919. Pp. 3. Interesting account of organization and work of a board 
established during war emergency to handle utility problems in a state where 
no public utility commission exists. 


Sano, S. Practices and tendencies in Japanese electric railway transportation. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., July 5, 1919. Pp. 3. Public ownership of electric railways 
is spreading in larger Japanese cities. 


Scuvutt, C. E. Can effect of fare increase be predicted? Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Apr. 12, 1919. Pp. 2. Attempt to interpret mathematically the effects of 
rate increases. 

Sxe.ton, B. Valuation for rate making. Pub. Serv., Apr., 1919. Pp. 4. Dis- 
cussion by commissioner of the Maine commission’s valuation procedure. 


Taytor, A. M. Modern regulatory plans and theories. Aera, Mar., 1919. Pp. 
6. Clear statement of electric railway situation and its needs as seen by a 
company official. 


Wicox, D. F. Rate regulation where franchises have expired. Am. City, 
Mar., 1919. Pp. 33. Summary of United States Supreme Court decisions in 
Detroit United Railway Co. v. the City of Detroit and Denver Union Water 
cases in which the court takes the advanced step that permission to company 
to continue operations after its franchise has expired constitutes a tem- 
porary or indefinite franchise under which company is entitled to a fair 
rate of return and with no increase or decrease of valuation. 


Wiicox, D. F. The new tramways contract in Montreal. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
May, 1919. Pp. 8. Compact description of the Montreal service-at-cost tram- 
ways contract. Operating bonus to produce efficiency and other advanced 
features. 

ZucKERMAN, T. D. Service-at-cost in Boston. Nat. Munic. Rev., June, 1919. 
Pp. 9.. Boston’s experience with service-at-cost and attendant fare increases 
points to necessity for state furnishing electric railway service as a public 
function. 


A franchise is a binding contract. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 26, 1919. Supreme 


Court decisions in Columbus, Ohio, electric railway case that unprofitableness 
is no excuse for non-execution. 


The electricity bill. Gas Journ., May 13, 1919. Pp. 2. Summary of proposed 
reorganization of electric supply system of England. 


Facts on municipal ownership in 336 towns and cities. Pub. Serv., June, 1919. 
Pp. 14. Compilation of experiences of 336 American cities with municipal 
ownership of electric plants, by an opponent of municipal ownership. 
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Federal ppointed by President Wilson to investigate electric rail. 


way situatior 1, June, 1919. Pp. 5. 
Financia 


nd the gas security market. Gas Age, May 15, 1919. Pp, 
4. Gas 


weathered war with little assistance and therefore is in 
positi P at trong appeal to investors. 


Judge Hugi te regulation. Aera, Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. Argument of 
former J Hughes before New York legislative committee that the 
modify a franchise rate without working an impair- 


ment of und can delegate this power to commission. 


legislature ver to 


Legislative , hange franchise rates. Am. Municipalities, June, 1919. 
Pp. 2. § of Colorado, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan have 


upheld nmissions to change franchise rates; in New York the 
commi st present lack this power. 


One-man cot r Britain’s utilities. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 12, 1919. P. 1. 
Plan to | trol of utilities under proposed Ministry of Ways and 
Means 

Reports agai 
Pp. 7 
of New 


nment ownership of utilities. Pub. Serv., Mar., 1919. 
summary of report prepared by Merchants’ Association 


Safety cars increase earnings 25 per cent in Terre Haute. Elec. Ry. Journ, 
June 28, 191 p. 3 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Baker, J profit sharing plan of the Baker Manufacturing Company. 
Wisconsin Engr., Mar., 1919. Pp. 7. Plan for increased remuneration for 


employees with increased production. 
Begesy, G 


ustralian system of dealing with labor disputes. Survey, 
June 7, 19 


Brief but authoritative discussion of recent tendencies. 
BiakeY, ! 


, o hire the repeater? Indus. Manag., May, 1919. Pp. 10. 
Elaborate statisti 


study of the turnover of a large factory. 


Brissenven, | Labor policies and labor turnover in the California oil-re- 


fining indu Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 27. 
R 
Pp. 8. 


cussed. 


ind the new internationalism. Harper’s Mag., May, 1919. 
f the American trade unions on current issues dis- 


Cuaney, | Influence of the war on accident rates in machine building. 


Mo. Lab. R Apr., 1919. Pp. 12. 


Consurn, F. G. Employment problem of the U. S. Naval Aircraft Factory. 
Indus. Manag., May, 1919. Pp. 6. 


Crum, F. S. How to figure 


labor turnover. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1919 


A new formula. 


Devine, E ederal employment service. Analysis and forecast. Sur- 
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vey, Apr. 5, 1919. Pp. 17. Favors a state system of employment offices sub- 
sidized by the federal government. 


Doveras, P. H. and Woxre, F. E. Labor administration in the ship-building 
industry during the war. II. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 34. Dis- 
cusses the problems which were handled by the administration. 


Emerson, H. My objections to the piece rate method of wage payment, Indus. 
Manag., June, 1919. Pp. 3. Favors a “time-schedule” method, under which 


a “standard equivalent in output for the hour of work” is the basis of re- 
muneration. 


Fircn, J. A. Lawrence—A strike for wages or for Bolshevism? Survey, Apr. 
5, 1919. Pp. 5. Describes the conduct of the strike. 


Fircn, J. A. The War Labor Board. Survey, May 3, 1919. Pp. 4. A sym- 
pathetic appraisal of the work of the board. 


Frey, J. P. Labor and politics. Am. Fed., Apr., 1919. Pp. 6. Detailed 
argument, based on English experience, against the formation of a labor 
party. 


Gannett, L. S. French labor since the armistice. Survey, May 10, 1919. Pp. 4. 


Sketches the policies and internal conflicts of the C. G. T. and of the Socialist 
party. 


Greason, A. The British coal commission. I. Survey, May 31, 1919. Pp. 8. 
Summarizes the testimony. 


Greenwoop, Masoz. Problems of industrial organization. Journ. Royal Stat. 
Soc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 35. Gives the results of the more important investiga- 


tions relating to industrial efficiency carried on by the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions. 


Hourcuins, B. L. The demobilization of juvenile workers. Contemp. Rev., 


Feb., 1919. Pp. 7. Blind alley employers have now more than ever to be 
guarded against. 


Jounsun, C. L. Revolution or strike in Winnipeg? Public, June 21, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 


MacKayt, B. Making new opportunities for employment. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 20. Summarizes the measures providing for public works 
and land development considered by the Sixty-fifth Congress. 


Marot, H. Labor control of government industries. Dial, Apr. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Proposes a plan for operation by associations of workers. 


MarsHatt, L. C. A missing chapter in our war-labor policy. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 6. The history and text of the recommendations 
concerning labor standards made to the President on October 14, 1918, by 
the Conference Committee of National Labor-Adjustment Agencies. 


Mixrer, C. W. Protection of piece rate. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 13. 


Piums, G. E. Plan of organized employees for railroad organization. Public, 
Apr. 26, 1919. Pp. 3. 
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it heures et les problémes de la paix. L’Europe 
Outlines the position of the C. G. T. on the 


ht hour proble m. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1919. 


tem in American shops. Indus. Manag., June, 
id present position of the shop committee system, 


| Women’s Trade-Union League of America. Mo. 


ist parties. Intercoll. Social., Apr.-May, 1919. 
to a questionnaire concerning the relations of 


Nat. Assoc. Wool Manfrs., Apr., 1919. Pp. 8. 
ent in the textile industry. 
ective agreements, workers’ and employees’ com- 
labor disputes. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. 


Am. Fed., June, 1919. Pp. 16. Complete re- 
International Labor Legislation and the draft 
Peace Conference. 
ommittee of the British Industrial Conference 
Survey, May 3, 1919. Pp. 11. 
ring the war. Lab. Gazette (London), May, 
verage increase lies between 100 and 120 per cent. 
the United States Employment Service? Industry, 
ises the service for “waste, extravagance and in- 


New Statesman, Apr. 19, 1919. Pp. 2. Criticises 
ymmendation of the Industrial Conference. 


New Statesman, Apr. 12, 1919. Pp. 2. Dis- 
ablishment of a National Joint Council in the 


rsalisée: impossibilitiés d’application; les con- 
pr. 12, 1919. Pp. 3. 

munali e provinciali del lavoro. Bollettino 
ile del Lavoro di Roma, March, 1919. Pp. 4. 
public labor bureaus in Italy, held in Rome in 


-rices, Credit, and Banking 
by Chester A. Phillips) 


acceptance market. Journ. Am. Bank. Assoc., 
gs banks are investing increasingly in liquid se- 
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curities. Every state in the Union, except Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, now 
permits savings banks to invest in bank acceptances. 

Cross, I. B. The gold policy of the United States. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1919. 
Pp. 12. The methods employed and success achieved during the war in con- 
centrating our stock of gold, in conserving its use and in regulating its 
outflow. 


Doucet, R. La vulgarisation du cheque. Le Monde Econ., Mar. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. 
The use of checks should be greatly extended in France and French bankers 
ought to follow the American practice of periodically returning cashed checks 
to drawers. 

Estcourt, R. Sees gold standard no longer the basis of money. Annalist, 
June 9, 1919. Pp. 2. 


Gravy, H. F, The British gold embargo in its relation to the problem of re- 
storing the British pre-war currency standard. Econ, Wid., June 21, 1919. 
Pp. 2. English opinion is sharply divided as to the wisdom of lifting the 
gold embargo. 


Hinton, W. J. A note on some anomalies in the currency of Hongkong. In- 
dian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1918. Pp. 26. A study of money-changers’ and 
foreign exchange markets. 


Hiéctunn, O. M. Ett och annat om vaar bankpolitik, Ek. Tids., Feb., 1919. 
Pp. 7. A constructive criticism of current Swedish banking operations. 


Hore, R. E. A British international bank. Bank. Mag. (London), Apr., 
1919. Pp. 12, <A hortatory proposal for a new bank to promote the develop- 
ment of home and foreign trade. 


Kortscn, W. F. H. The true functions of a discount company. Trust Com- 
panies, May, 1919. Pp. 3. A contrast of the work of London discount houses 
and that of American dealers in acceptances, 


Krecu, H. Arbitrage. The Chase, Apr., 1918. Pp. 8. The nature and profit 
possibilities of arbitrage in securities, bullion, and exchange. 


Movurre, C. Les causes de la hausse des prix, Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Mar.-Apr., 
1919. Pp. 21. <A defense of the quantity theory. 


Penny, D. G. H. Dollar exchange: What has been done and what remains 
to be done to establish it in the world’s markets, Econ, Wid., Apr. 12, 1919. 
Pp. 5. 

Porier, L. Les avances et les emissions de la Banque de France. L’Europe 
Nouvelle, May 3, 1919. P. 1. A new advance to the state of three billion 
franes goes hand in hand with an extension of the limit of note issue from 
thirty-six to forty billion francs. 


Porter, L. L’influence des changes sur les mouvements de lor. L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Apr. 26, 1919. Pp. 2. 

Porser, L. L’organization du change en Allemagne. L’Europe Nouvelle, May 
31,1919. Pp. 2. An account of measures taken to facilitate the financing of 
foreign trade. 
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illige pour liquidor la dette de guerre des puis- 
Nouvelle, Apr. 12, 1919. Pp. 2. Argues for the 
control and handle the receipts and expenditures 


d’épargne générale belge durant Voccupation, 
919 Pp. 3. 


monétaires. Econ. Franc., Apr. 19, 1919, 


in Russia. 


ues problémes monétaires des empires centrauz. 


1, 1919. Pp. 3. Recent changes in the currency sys- 


tance as the basis of the American discount 
i4, 1919. Pp. 4. The functions of an open dis- 
factors, the present status of the American dis- 


hanks join the federal reserve system? Journ. 
1919. Pp. 3. <A canvass of savings banks shows 
led as to the advisability of their joining the 


ension of British branch banks in foreign coun- 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 4. Urges that English banks 
than branches in foreign countries. 


banken 1818-1918. Nat. tk. Tids., Sept.-Dec., 1918. 

storical account of the Danish national bank from 
outlines the main accomplishments of the past 
special needs of the present time. 


ican foreign exchange and international balances 
Journ, Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 43. A comparison 
of foreign exchange in Argentine, Brazil, Chile, 


ig its place in world exchange. Annalist, Apr. 7, 
growth of New York as a foreign exchange center. 


ural credit, Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 
of the development and organization of rural 


provinces, 


m during the period of German occupation. Econ. 
3. The issue department of the national bank 
the war in favor of the Société Générale Belgique. 
erman authorities and the banks of Belgium. 
Bohemia in its relation to the monetary system of 
Wid., May 31, 1919. Pp. 5. The complete separa- 
etary system from the systems of Austria-Hungary. 
in the rehabilitation of the new Slavonic republic. 
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Pp. 1. A drift toward bimetallism is seen in the rise of the value of silver, 
in the removal of our silver export regulations, and in England’s substantial 
control of gold production. 


Overproduction and the balance of the trade. Commerce Monthly, June, 1919. 
The desirability from the American standpoint of an unfavorable balance 
of trade. 


War operations on the German Reichsbank, Econ. Wld., May 31, 1919. Pp. 2. 
The salient features of German banking operations since 1914. 


Why state banks joined the reserve system and what they think of it. Journ. 
Am. Bank. Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 5. State institutions entered the sys- 
tem chiefly from patriotic motives, regard advertising, value of member- 
ship, and rediscount facilities as the main advantages, and urge that the 
regional banks pay interest on balances, absorb interest on the float, and 
eliminate red tape. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P, Huse) 


Appis, C. The economics of a war indemnity. Journ. Inst. Bank., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 14. Concludes a review of the indemnities of the last century with 
the hope that the German indemnity may not be so large as to cripple that 
country or to upset the economic life of the victors. 


Auten, W. H. and G, C. and R. G, Braxey. Budget-making and social work. 
Survey, May 24, 1919. Pp. 3. Contains articles from different points of view. 


Bentzon, V. Om Jordvurdering og Kornligning. Nat. tk. Tids., Sept.-Dec., 
1918. Pp. 28. A study of Danish experiences in assessments of land values 
1903 and on, New methods are being devised to meet the new and changing 
conditions, 


Booart, E. L. Luxury taves, Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 3. A 
brief account of these taxes in France, England, and the United States. 


Buttock, C. J. Sidelights on the model tax system committee report. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. A system comprising income, property 
and business taxes is less likely to lead to injustice in administration than 
one relying mainly on property or income taxes, 


Bursock, C. J. Tavation. I, II. Bldgs. & Bldg. Manag., Feb., Mar., 1919. 


Busweit, F. C. Fire underwriting results in the United States in 1918 and 
the taxation of fire insurance companies, Econ. Wid., May 31, 1919. Pp. 2. 
Traces the growth of federal taxation from 1909. 


Cuierner, B, La théorie économique des dépenses de guerre. Rev. d’Econ. 
Polit., Jan.-Feb., 1919. Pp. 12. Provided a government has economic re- 
sources and retains the confidence of its people, it will not be forced to 
cease fighting for financial reasons. 


Cox, H. B. The origin and growth of income tar. Journ. Comp. Legis., Apr. 


1919. Pp. 6. Traces the development of the British income tax from 1798 
to 1918. 
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) of aktiebolags vinst genom inkomstskatt. Ek. Tids,, 
Discusses the practical difficulties in applying the ip- 
gains in the light of recent Swedish experience, 


es nouveaux impdts, Les Monde Econ., Apr. 5, 1919, 
sed changes in the French tax system. 


itive debt burdens of the United States, her allies und 
May 10, 1919. Pp. 2. Relative to her population 
f the United States is much smaller than that of other 


a 


Gortiies, | ness of principal belligerents. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
May l resents figures for debt, revenues, and expenditures, 


HAaMB itional aspects of the child labor profits tax. Bull. 
Nat. 7 , 1919. Pp. 3. Considers cases which may serve as 
preced ng the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Hoare, A harity Organ. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 5. A plan for 


“ad | income tax. 


Howe, I ? n connection with full valuation. II. Bull. Nat. 
Tax A \ ). Pp. 5. Advocates full valuation and tells what 
Ka 1 in this direction. 


JEzE, le guerre de VAngleterre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan. 
3. Commends the loan policy which England 
ng the war. 


v. Sci. Légis. Finan., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1919. 
ement in England and France to secure the issue 


features, Condemns such loans as financially un- 
wise 


Kann, O the expediency of existing federal taxation. Econ. 


Wld., 3. To retain the benefits of private initiative, the 
rates £ hould be reduced. 


Moir, H ecially in its bearing on life insurance. Econ. Wld., 
May 24, 1 ' ocial necessity life insurance should be exempt 
trom 

Oaktey, | | limitations of tax legislation. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., \ Deals particularly with Minnesota. 

Pacar, S. M he Indian income tar. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1919. Pp. 
4. T taxation from earliest times. 

Picov, A. nd social reform. Scientia, Feb., 1919. Pp. 6. Dis- 
cusses thi xpenditures for social reform as affected by the war. 
Price, L. | Scott on post-war economic problems. Econ. Journ., 
Mar., 1! In a review of Professor Scott’s book commends his 

stand aga y on < apital. 


Powers, | n income tax be substituted for the personal property 
tar? M . ilities, Feb., 1919. Pp. 5. 
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Purnam, G. E. Declares exemption defeats purpose of graduated taxes. 
Annalist, May 26, 1919. Pp. 2. The exemption of farm loan bonds does 
not benefit the farmers and nullifies the purpose of progressive income 
taxes. 


Rovussix, L. G. Some aspects of war finance. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 12. 
Explains the method by which inflation has been brought about and points out 
the need of great care in the necessary process of deflation. 


Samvuet, H. The taxation of the various classes of the people. Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Mar., 1919. Pp. 40. A statistical study of the burden of national 
taxes in Great Britain leads to the conclusion that in the lower stages of 
income British taxation is regressive. 


Scorr, W. R. La liquidazione dei debiti di guerre. Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 41. 


Sevicman, E. R. A. Are stock dividends income? Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 20. 


Suret, L. Le déficit budgétaire. L’Europe Nouvelle, Mar. 15, 1919. Pp. 2. 
The German indemnity will not, as many assume, be sufficient to cover the 
French deficit. 


Suret, L. L’imposition du capital et Vemprunt forcé, L’Europe Nouvelle, Mar. 
8, 1919. Pp. 2. Discusses extraordinary methods suggested for meeting the 
French deficit. 


Suret, L. Le nouveau budget du Royawme-Uni. L’Europe Nouvelle, May, 
1919. P. 1. The British budget for 1919-20 contemplates no general reduc- 
tion in taxation and even plans for a moderate loan. 


Suret, L. Les ressources publiques et le budget. L’Europe Nouvelle, Apr. 19, 
1919. Pp. 3. Reviews various opinions as to the amount of the indemnity 
which Germany should pay. 


Tuekry, E. La situation économique et financiére de VAllemagne. Econ. 
Européen, Oct. 18, Nov. 22, Dec. 6, Dec. 20, 1918. 


Tucker, R. S. The future of real estate. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1919. 
Pp. 4. A study of the growth of population during the war, the course of 
the cost of building and other factors leads to the conclusion that assessors 
may expect an increase in real estate values in the near future. 


Wurre, T. Canada’s war expenditure and national debt. Econ. Wld., June 14, 
1919. Pp. 2. The war has left a per capita debt of over $220. About three 
quarters of this debt is held in Canada. 


Youns, E. H. The financial situation and the way out. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 
1919, 


The budget. Bank. Mag. (London), June, 1919. Pp. 8. The chief changes in 
the British revenue system for 1919-20 are a reduction in the excess profits 
tax, an increase in the estate duties, the abolition of the luxury taxes, and a 
‘preferential in the case of dutiable goods imported from the Empire. 


Comment faire payer aux Allemands les dommages de la guerre. Réf. Soc., 
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ggests control of the German debt by the allies 
the payment of the indemnity. 


of indemnity? Annalist, Apr. 21, 1919. P. 1, 


goods and services. 


me and excess profits taxes by a royal com- 
soc., June, 1919. Pp. 3. Gives a questionnaire 
with answers thereto made by the editors of the 


, des Etats-Unis et de VEmpire Allemand, 
Feb., Mar., 1919. Pp. 29. A translation of 
lward Holden, president of the London City and 


ite income tax law. Greater New York, May 26, 
»f the new law which imposes a light, slightly 
the lines of the federal tax. 


finance by capital levy. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
ws of German and Austrian authorities. 


on merchandise. Greater New York, June 
sent in protest against this practice to the 


nue. 


Population 
Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


de mort. La natalité: Comment la 

Pp. 12. An example of the all too common 

in France. Reflects in extreme form the ner- 
ver population losses and low birth rate. Pro- 
lemnity be levied on Germany to provide a fund 
in proportion to the number of children they 


lem. Ek. Tids., Jan., 1919. Pp. 14. Comes to 
and welfare problems can, in the last analysis, only 
lligent regulation of population. 


Jtats du centre de l'Europe. Bull. de Stat. 

Pp. 46. A detailed statistical analysis, based 

the population of the border districts of Ger- 

d Austria. Population is classified, by minor civil 
place of birth, mother tongue, language spoken, 
olitical allegiance. Should be a valuable reference 


tion to economics and statistics. Journ. Royal 


m external causes among industrial policy-holders 
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Stat. Soc, Am., Nov. 15, 1918. Pp. 52. A statistical study of mortality due 
to accident, suicide, and homicide. Based on experience of the industrial de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Fastman, P. R. The relation of parental nativity to the infant mortality of 
New York state. Am. Journ. Diseases of Children, Mar., 1919. Pp. 17. 
Mortality of infants of foreign-born mothers is mainly due to communicable, 
respiratory, and gastro-intestinal diseases, the chief incidence of which falls 
at ages over one month. Babies of native mothers die more frequently before 
one month of age, from premature birth and congenital debility. Obvious 
inferences concerning environmental factors are drawn. 


Marinetur, O. The regions of mixed populations in Northern Italy. Geog. 
Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 20 and a large colored map. Largely a historical 
study, suggestive of the importance difference of language assumes in the 
psychology of the European. 


Payen, E. La population francaise et les réformes pour les familles nom- 
breuses. L’Econ. Francg., Feb. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. Discusses recent proposals 
for providing incentives for larger families, 


SavoraNan, F. L’influence de la guerre sur le mouvement natural de la 
population. Scientia, May, 1919. Pp. 11. Analyzes briefly the effect of war 
on births, deaths, and marriages in the chief belligerent countries of Europe. 


SavorGNan, F, L’emigrazione italiana dopo la conclusione della pace. Supple- 
mento Econ. del Giorn Il Tempo (Rome), Mar. 5, 1919. P. 1. There will 
probably be less emigration overseas after the war, and possibly a large 
emigration to France, Belgium, Switzerland, the Balkans, the annexed parts 
of the Austrian empire and Asia Minor. 


Fécondité-Angleterre: Fécondité des mariages en 1911. Bull. de la Stat. 
Gén. de la France, Oct., 1918. Pp. 10. 


Jewish agricultural colonization in Palestine. Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Apr., 
1919. Pp. 17. An informing article covering the natural and economic con- 


ditions, agrarian conditions, land tenure, history of Jewish colonization in 


Palestine, and the work of the Jewish Colonization Society and the colonizing 
companies. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Devine, E. T. Allotments and allowances. Survey, Jan. 25, 1919. Pp. 8. 
Comprehensive statement of the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
with suggestions for improvements, 


Fay, R. E, Public liability insurance: its theory, forms, and practice. Econ. 
Wid., June 21, 1919. Pp. 4. Insurance against claims of the public (persons 
not employed by insured). Includes liability of manufacturers, elevators, 
landlord and tenant, teams, etc. 


Horrman, F. L. The compulsory health insurance report of the Wisconsin 
Special Committee on Social Insurance. Econ. Wld., Apr. 26, 1919. Pp. 2. 
The report, adverse to the adoption of health insurance, places the world 
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gations for its uncompromising hostility to ill-con- 
of socialistic change. 


f experience under workmen’s compensation and 
Mo, Lab. Rev., Mar., 1919. Pp. 18. Resumé 
two systems on the basis of official reports and in- 


for occupational diseases in the United States 
Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. Pp. 10. Definitions used, 


ican-Canadian mortality investigation, 1900-1915, 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. Summary with comment, of this 


ince on vessel property. Am. Underwriter, Mar., 
ince on vessels should be left where it belongs—with 


insurance: its conservation and its conversion, 
Pp. 2. Provisions of the new policies. 


on of actual and expected losses as a means of loss 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of Am., Nov. 15, 1918. 
e of the Industrial Insurance Department of the 
found that infected injuries cause about two and 
the uninfected. The method is recommended for 


plans and practices among farmers’ mutual fire 
S. Dept. of Agri. Bull. No. 786, May 28, 1919. 
companies, the greater part covering fire and 
all except 5 states, but four fifths are in the middle 
al states. 


pgangen og Forsikrings visenet. Nat. 6k. Tids., Mar.- 
Che author treats of the theoretical possibility of in- 
of changes in the price level. 


on a fundamental question underlying the pension 
nee to the School Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1918. 


Apr., 1919. Pp. 14. Finds act open to criticism be- 
tory. 


Votes on some recent developments of pension problems 
st. Actuaries, Apr., 1919. Pp. 12. Comment on recent 
Carnegie pension reports. 


life insurance companies, Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., 
the United States the decade ending 1914 showed 
increased from one fourth to one third the pro- 
nvested in farm mortgages. The average interest 


business cherished by the German insurance profession. 
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Econ. Wld., June 7, 1919. Pp. 2. German insurance carriers must push 
vigorously for foreign business. 


If not compulsory insurance—what? Nat. Civ. Fed. Rev., June 5, 1919. Pp. 4. 
Addresses at meeting on May 19. Speakers include Warren S. Stone, Dr. 
A. H. Doty, M. A. Daly, P. Straus, L. K. Frankel, C. P. Neill, F. L. Hoff- 
man, P. F. Sherman, and others. 


Italy: recent provisions for compulsory insurance against the accidents of 
agricultural labour, Intern. Rev. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1919. Pp. 14. Pro- 
visions of act of August 23, 1917 and discussion of system. 


Medical directors discuss influenza. Am. Underwriter, Apr., 1919. Pp. 7. 
Digests of papers at medical directors section of American Life Convention, 
March 26-28, 1919. Coéperation of health officials (federal, state, municipal), 
improvement in preventive measures, education and conservation in selection 
of risks by companies. 


Operation and status of state insurance funds. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 7. Summary of answers to circular letters sent out by Missouri official. 
These funds have been successful, there is no considerable sentiment for their 
abolition, there is no evidence of politics in their administration, they are 
actuarially solvent, cheaper than private insurance, etc. 


Will American insurance abandon the foreign field? Econ. Wld., June 14, 
1919. Pp. 2. The war caused many losses to American companies because of 
invested reserves abroad, Present tendency is to avoid foreign business ex- 
cept in Great Britain. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Darwin, L. The racial effects of public assistance. Charity Organ. Rev., 
Mar., 1919. Since the improvement of the nation demands that the output of 
children from bad homes be lessened and from good homes increased, pub- 
lic assistance to the poor must be so directed and limited as to produce this 
effect. Certain forms of relief lessen the strain on family life and increase 
fertility. The writer holds that public assistance should not be given in 
homes below a certain standard of decency, but that suitable institutional 
treatment which would prevent parenthood should be substituted. Expendi- 
tures for certain purposes may be made to benefit all, because the ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages. To produce desirable racial effects 
they must gain results which are remote but enduring and which tend to 
reduce the birth rate among the less desirable types. 


Kersy, W. J. Old and new in Catholic charity. Cath. Charity Rev., Jan., 
1919. This article discusses the evolution in the methods of Catholic philan- 


thropy. Special reference is made to the work of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 


Statistics 


Browntez, J. Notes on the biology of a life-table. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., 
Jan., 1919. Pp. 2. 
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ion to economics and statistics. Journ. Royal 


Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 15. 
statistics. 
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government. 


Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 


he standards of living in the District of Columbia 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 13. 


Bureau of Planning and Statistics. 
Pp. 11. 


Quart. Pubs. 


ivi¥ 


the United States Shipping Board. 
1919. Pp. 12. 
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11 work of the War Trade Board. 
Pp. 14. 
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Pp. 138. 
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NOTES 


At the suggestion of President McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky it has been decided not to hold the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economie Association at Lexington, Kentucky, this year. The 
suggestion is prompted by changes in hotel construction such as would 
make the entertainment of the Association impossible. The Executive 
Committee has accordingly voted that the sessions be held in Chicago, 
beginning December 29. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Economic 
Association, held in Chicago on June 6, the following business was 
transacted : 

The President was authorized to appoint a committee of three to 
investigate and report upon the utilization of the economic and statis- 
tical material contained in the draft questionnaire and to invite the 
American Statistical Association to appoint a coéperating committee. 

The President was also authorized to enter into communication with 
the National Board of Historical Service, the American Statistical As- 
sociation, and other organizations likely to be interested in matters 
relating to preservation, organization, and utilization of the material 
on price fixing collected by the various war boards. 

Proposals looking toward the foundation of an Institute of Economic 
Research having been transmitted to the Association by Professor 
Irving Fisher, the President was authorized to appoint a committee 
of five to confer with Professor Fisher and with others interested in 
the matter, and to report at the next annual meeting. 

It was voted to extend the time within which papers entered in the 
competition for the Karelson prize must be submitted (see Proceedings 
of Thirty-first Annual Meeting, p. 350) to October 1, 1920. 

It was also voted to discharge the following committees: Committee 
on Transportation and Committee on Labor. 


The President has appointed Dr. Victor S. Clark to represent the 
Association on a joint committee, including the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science Association, on a Na- 
tional Hall of Records. 


It has been suggested that the Review inaugurate a department of 
wants for announcing positions open and positions desired. The board 
of editors has approved the suggestion and the managing editor will 
endeavor to make the Review as serviceable a medium as possible for 
this purpose. 
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Since May 1 following names have been added to the member- 
ship of the American Economic Association: 


Baker, Glad 16 Morris St., Albany, 

Black, Jol ersity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Blum, Her Broadway, New York City. 

Brown, Ed , Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Hi East Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Case, H W. University Ave., Urbana, IIl. 

Clark, W. ‘| D tment of Labour, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Compton, Wilson, » Lumber Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Cuyler, T! )., 701 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DePasse, A 1 B., 49 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

Doraiswa V., Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay, India. 

Elliott, H { ssal t.. New York City. 

Emmet, B I h Ave., New York City. 

Fabella, \ Roxas Bldg., Manila, P. I. 

Fox, F. Y., Salt ke ty, Utah. 

Gana, M l ersity of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 

Grimes, W. is State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Hugh, Yu rke College, Worcester, Mass. 

Jue, J. Hing, Bank of Canton, Hong Kong, China. 

Kahn, Montifore 32 Wall St., New York City. 

Kawai, E., Department of Agriculture, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kelleher, D. M., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Kuhn, E., Zeitungsagentur, Basel, Switzerland. 

Lahee, A. W., State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Larson, Randell J., Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Lay, Juliu Jepartment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Lund, Fin, 16 Holmans Kanal, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

McGrath, W. H., 1419 7th Ave., West, Seattle, Wash. 

McNeill, Clarence , 198 Hamilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

Malburn, William | Englewood, N. J. 

Miyata, S., I sroadway, New York City. 

Nelson, He B., Nash Sales Company, Madison, Wis. 

Steele, Joh: 112 Fidelity Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tiffany, Burto1 Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Tsoi, N. S nton Christian College, Honglok, Canton, China. 

Phillips, H. D., B 1u of Markets and Storage, Albany, N. Y. 

Van Pelt, A. F., 18 Kingsley St., West Orange, N. J. 

Vockel, Stewart, Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walser, Guy O erminal Bldg., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Wardell, Allen, 15 Broad St., New York City. 

Weale, G. J \ ry Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Welsh, Herbert S., 328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilson, Allen D 6 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Wood, William Allen, 1127 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wyss, Ferd, I iirie Amsthausgasse, Berne, Switzerland. 

Young, John Parke '3 Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Brown, He 
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The courses in preparation for industrial supervision and employ- 
ment management which have been given at Bryn Mawr College are to 
be continued with the coéperation of the National War Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. New courses and seminaries 
are also being planned in community organization, community art, and 
principles of education as applied to community work. In connection 
with the establishment of an educational center at the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia, training in psychiatric social service as well as in 
mental analysis and social case work is offered. The announcement of 
these courses for 1919-1920 may be had by writing to Dr. Susan Kings- 
bury, Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The College of Commerce and Department of Economics of the 
University of California announces the establishment of a curriculum in 
foreign trade and shipping to be offered during the year 1919-1920. 


Plans are being made to have Professor John A. Hobson, of England, 
deliver a series of lectures on ““Economics and the War” at the Univer- 
sity of California during the first semester. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation will be held in Chicago, December 29-31, 1919. 


The David A. Wells prize of Harvard University for this year has 
been awarded to Dr. J. H. Williams for a thesis entitled “Argentine 
international trade under inconvertible paper money, 1880-1900.” 


The Norwegian Nobel Institute announces an international prize 
competition on the following subject: “An account of the history of the 
free trade movement in the nineteenth century and its bearing on the 
international peace movement.” The essays may be written in English, 
French, or German, or in one of the Scandinavian languages. The 
prize is 5,000 kr. and the essay will become the property of the In- 
stitute. The essays, bearing an epigraph and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the author, should be sent to the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Institute, 19 Drammensvei, Christiania, before July 1, 
1922. 


The National Tax Association announces that the articles by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Reed Powell which have appeared in recent numbers of 
the Harvard Law Review will be published under its auspices. These 
articles make a volume of approximately 300 pages, which will be is- 
sued at a nominal charge of one dollar to members of the association 
and two dollars to non-members. Persons desiring copies are asked 
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to place their orders at once as the edition will be limited. Orders 
should be sent to Holcomb, Secretary, 195 Broadway, New York, 
A 

The Chan f Commerce of the State of New York has issued a 
circular in rega1 » a new plan for commercial examinations to be 
conducted under its supervision (65 Liberty St., New York City). 


A limited edition of the Proceedings of the Second Pan American 
Commercial Conference, held June 2-6, 1919, will be printed. Those 
desiring copies should apply at once making checks payable to Chief 


Accountant, Pan American Union (Washington, price $3). 


The United States Department of Agriculture has published the 
Report of a Committee Appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Consider the Subject of Land Economics as One of the Divisions of 
Research Work of the Proposed Bureau of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics (Circular 138, June, 1919, pp. 8). 


The Advisory Board of the Committee on Education and Special 
Training has submitted to the Secretary of War a Review of Its Work 
during 1918 [he report consists of (1) a general report, (2) a 
report of the vocational training detachments, and (3) a report on 
the war issues course 

The Library of the United States Department of Labor has pre- 
pared a list of periodicals and newspapers in its library dealing with 
Labor and Industry. The list covers some 23 typewritten pages; 
periodicals are arranged by countries and by states. 


The Government Printing Office has issued a report upon Ocean 
Rates and Terminal Charges, by Professor Emory R. Johnson, who 
conducted an investigation of this subject for the Shipping Board. 
This report is accompanied by one more detailed upon Terminal 
Charges at United States Ports, prepared by Professor C. O. Ruggles 
under the supervision of Professor Johnson. Comparatively little has 
been written on the subjects with which these reports deal, Port Ad- 
ministration and Charges, by Grosvenor M. Jones, being the only 
previous noteworthy public document. 


Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota and secretary of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
at Washington, has become labor manager for the Wholesale Tailors 
Association of Chicago. Labor departments in the individual firms 
belonging to the association will be under Mr. Hotchkiss’ direction. 
In association with Earl Dean Howard, of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
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and a representative of the Chicago Wholesale Clothiers, he will be a 
member of the Board of Labor Managers for the Chicago men’s cloth- 
ing market. This board will have charge of all matters arising in 
the Chicago market under recent agreements with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. To carry out these agreements, the 
National Federation of Clothing Manufacturers has recently been 
organized. 


The Bulletin, the official organ of the American Men’s and Boys’ 


Clothing Manufacturers Association (752 Broadway, New York) con- 
tains a considerable amount of descriptive matter in regard to the in- 
dustrial plans of this industry. 


William Demuth and Company, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, have 
for circulation leaflets and memoranda in regard to the plan of in- 
dustrial democracy which has been in operation in its establishment 
since 1917. 


The Century Company announces for early publication The Flow of 
Value, by Logan C. McPherson. 


Mrs. Parker’s volume An American Idyll, dealing with the life 
and work of her husband, Carlton H. Parker, has been issued by the 
Atlantic Press. 


Messrs. Constable & Co. have published The Claims of Labour and 
of Capital, by W. R. Cooper, editor of the Electrician. 


Messrs. Longmans & Company announce Currency and Credit, by 
R. G, Hawtrey. 


The Zionist Organization of America (55 Fifth Ave., New York) has 
recently circulated Bulletin No. 361, entitled To Absorb Mass Migra- 
tion without Economic Friction, describing plans for laying the foun- 
dation of the Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has prepared a statement 
on The Church and Social Reconstruction, under date of July 14 (105 
East 22d St., New York). 


A questionnaire in regard to the International Labor Conference to 
be held at Washington in October, 1919, appears in the Survey for July 
19, 1919. The provisional representative for the United States is 
Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University. The question- 
naire deals with the application of the principles of the eight-hour day 
or the forty-eight hour week, the question of preventing or providing 
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against unemployment, employment of children, women’s employment, 
and extension and application of the International Convention adopted 
at Berne in 1906 for the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in 


the manufacture of matches. 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, held in May, a resolution was passed asking the State Sec- 
retaries Section, in codperation with George E. Allen, educational 
director of the institute, and Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to prepare a textbook on elementary banking 
and finance suitable for use in the elementary and high schools and to 


secure its introduction into such schools in the United States. 


Messrs. Walton and Company, 103 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W 1, 
England, proposes to issue a portfait of the late Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis Palgrave. The print is to be 17 by 23 inches and the subscrip- 
tion price is one guinea. 


The National Catholic War Council has begun the publication of 
a monthly Bulletin (930 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.). 


The first number of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene appeared in 
May, 1919. This is published monthly by the Macmillan Company, 
editorial offices being at 240 Longwood Ave., Boston. It is conducted 
under the editorship of Dr. David L. Edsall, Dr. A. F. Stanley Kent, 
Dr. C. K. Drinker, and Dr. K. R. Drinker. 


Soviet Russia is a new weekly devoted to the “spread of truth” 
about Russia. Publication was begun in June, 1919 (110 West 40th 
St., New York, $5 per year). 


In March, 1919, appeared the first number of Giornale di Mathe- 
matica Finanziaria, Rivista Tenica del Credito e della Previdenza (22 
via Cernaia, Torino 


Since the preparation of the lists of new books the following have 
been received 


Meyer Bloomfield, Management and Men (Century). 

Harry James Carman, The Street Railway Franchises of New 
York City (Longmans). 

Julius Henry Cohen, An American Labor Policy (Macmillan). 

Edward T. Devine and Lillian Brandt, Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors Pensions and Training (Oxford Univ. Press). 

Glenn Frank, The Politics of Industry (Century). 

Charles Josiah Galpin, Rural Life (Century). 
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John Leitch, Man-to-Man. The Story of Industrial Democracy 
(B. C. Forbes Co.). 

Wesley C. Mitchell, International Price Comparisons (War In- 
dustries Board). 

Claudius T. Murchison, Resale Price Maintenance (Longmans). 

Francis Neilson, The Old Freedom (Huebsch). 

Thorstein Veblen, The Vested Interests and the State of the 
Industrial Arts (Huebsch). 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mrs. John B. Andrews, assistant secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, has recently finished her investigations in 
France and England as a member of the Industrial Commission sent 


over by the Y. W. C. A. 


Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, is now in Europe as technical adviser to the com- 
mittee on organization of the International Labor Legislation Con- 
ference to be held in Washington in October. 


Miss Emily Balch is in Geneva serving as secretary of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


Dr. Francis H. Bird, who gave a labor course at Dartmouth College 
during the spring term, has been appointed assistant director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations of the United Typothete of America 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Dr. Roy G. Blakey, has been promoted from associate professor to 
professor at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor Ernest L. Bogart, who is away from the University of 
Illinois on leave of absence, is in the newly organized Economic In- 
telligence Section of the Foreign Trade Adviser's Office in the State 
Department at Washington, where he went from the War Trade 
Board. 


Mr. Nathaniel G. Burleigh has been appointed professor of indus- 
trial organization and management at Dartmouth College. 


Major John B. Canning has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Mr. Dana F. Cole, of the University of Nebraska, has been made 
associate professor of marketing. 
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Dr. Melvin land has been appointed professor of marketing at 
Harvard 

Dr. Ira B. Cross has been promoted to professor of economics at the 
University of California and has been made chairman of the economics 
department 

Mr. Jos E. Cummings, of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been appointed an instructor in the School of Business at the 
Universit: f Minnesota. 

Dr. Stuart Daggett has been acting dean of the College of Com- 
merce of the University of California during the past semester. 

Professor Ernest R. Dewsnup has returned from England to the 
University 

Mr. Z. Clark Dickinson has been made an assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor George W. Dowrie has been made dean of the newly 
created School of Business at the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Boris Emmet, expert of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, has resigned from the federal service to 
accept the position of manager of the labor department of the New York 
Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Association, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Miss Helen erett, of the staff of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, has resigned to join the faculty of Vassar College. 


Professor James A. Field resumed his work at the University of 
Chicago in Jur 


Mr. Felix Fluegel has been appointed instructor of economics in 
the University of California. 


Dr. Edgar S. Furniss has resigned from his position as professor 
of economics in Carleton College to accept the position of assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy at Yale University. 


Associate Professor C. J. Galpin has resigned from the University 
of Wisconsin to accept a position in the United States Department of 


Agriculture, Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics. 


Dean Edwin F. Gay has been released from his duties as director of 
the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics and has returned to the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Professor Frederick’ B. Garver has resigned his position at Leland 
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Stanford Junior University to accept an associate professorship in 
economies at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor J. L. Gillin, who has been on leave of absence serving as 
Director of Civilian Relief in the Central States, for the American 
Red Cross, will return to the University of Wisconsin in September. 


Dr. Henry R. Hatfield has returned from Washington to his position 
as dean of the College of Commerce at the University of California. 


Professor B. H. Hibbard is now in charge of the work in agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. A. E. Holcomb is now secretary and treasurer of the National 
Tax Association, 


Mr. Clarence L. Holmes, of the Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture, has 
been appointed associate professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Dwight L. Hoopingarner has been appointed lecturer on em- 
ployment management for one year from September, 1919, at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss has resigned his position at the 
University of Minnesota to become labor manager for the Wholesale 
Tailors Association of Chicago. 


Mr. D. D. Hughes has been appointed instructor in the department 
of rural economics, Ohio State University. 


Mr. Robert Hunter, author of Poverty, has been appointed a lecturer 
in economics in the University of California, and will deliver a series 
of lectures on “The meaning of the revolutions in Europe.” 


Professor Lincoln Hutchinson, of the University of California, is 
with the United States Food Administration at Prague, Bohemia, and 
will return to the university January 1. 


Dr. Paul W. Ivey, of the University of Iowa, has been made asso- 
ciate professor of marketing. 


Professor W. T. Jackman, of the University of Toronto, has been en- 
gaged this summer in work as a member of the Canadian Commission 
on the Cost of Living. 


Albert C. James, of the University of Minnesota, has been pro- 
moted from an instructorship to an assistant professorship. 
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Mr. Leo Jo tructor in political science at the University of 


Washingto! has resigned. 


Dr. J. E. K nan, who has been a special expert in the Research 
Section of Division of Planning and Statistics of the United States 
Shipping Boa ; been appointed associate professor of economics 
in the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. Frank H. Knight has accepted an associate professorship at the 
State Unis ty lowa, 


Miss Haz rk has returned to Oberlin College after a year's ser- 
vice in the ndon office of the United States Shipping Board. 

Dr. William M. Leiserson, recently with the Working Conditions Ser- 
vice of the fed epartment of Labor, is now engaged in the study 
of methods of nization for the Carnegie Foundation. 

Professor J. E. LeRossignol has been appointed dean of the new 
College of Bu ss Administration which has been formed at the Uni- 
versity of N 

Miss Margaret Lathrop will return to her position as instructor 
in economics at Leland Stanford Junior University in October, after 
having spent a year with the Red Cross in France. 


Professor F. R. Macauley has returned to the University of Cali- 


fornia as as int professor in economics. 


Mr. Fredez icKenzie is now associate editor of the American 
Labor Legislat 


Professor Theodore Macklin, of Kansas Agricultural College, has 
been appointed associate professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Wisconsin 

Dr. George B. Mangold, of the Missouri School of Social Economy, 
has been teaching in the University of California summer school. 


Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett has resigned from the University of Wash- 
ington to accept an associate professorship of statistics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnes 


Mr. Leo Dr eill has been appointed an assistant professor of 
economics at t! ‘lege of Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Howard 5 ble, of Harvard University, has been made as- 
sistant professor of accounting in the School of Business at the 
University of Minnesota 
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Mrs. Cornelia S. Parker, who has been assistant in social economics 
at the University of California, has resigned to continue her studies at 
Eastern universities. 

Mr. Victor H. Pelz has been appointed an instructor in the School 
of Business at the University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Elias Powell has resigned his position with the Legislative Re- 
ference Division, Library of Congress, and has been appointed special 
expert with the Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. A. L, Prickett has been appointed assistant professor of econ- 
omics at Indiana University and is to give particular attention to 
courses in business. 


Dr. E, C. Robbins has resigned as assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Minnesota to become professor of economics at 
the University of Oregon. 


Professor J. S. Robinson is head of the new Department of Com- 
merce at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 


Professor Fred Russell, assistant professor of economics at the 
University of Washington, has resigned to return to the University 
of Illinois. 


Dr. A. M. Sakolski has been placed in charge of the statistical bureau 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


Mr. William H. Spencer has been appointed assistant professor 
in business law in the School of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago. 


Mr. J. Warren Stehman has been promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor C. C, Staehling, assistant professor in accounting at the 
University of California, has resigned to accept a position with the 
Haskins and Sells Company in San Francisco. He will continue, how- 
ever, as special lecturer. 


Professor G. A. Stephens, of the University of Nebraska, has re- 
signed to take a permanent position with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Tapley has been appointed secretary of the Amos 
Tuck School of Dartmouth College and also instructor in statistics. 

Professor F. W. Taussig has resigned from the United States Tariff 
Commission and will resume his duties at Harvard University. 
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Profes Franklin Thomas, associate professor of sociology at 


the Unive: ishington, has resigned to become director of the 
School of § Research at the University of Oregon. 


Mr. Jacob r, who has been with the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, | pted an assistant professorship in economics at the 


University ( 


Mr. J. B. Washburn has been appointed instructor in accounting 
at the Uni yf California. 


Mr. Rus Veisman has been appointed instructor in economics in 
Western Reser niversity. 


Mr. Ha ichard Wellman has been appointed professor of 
commercia!] nization and management at Dartmouth College. 


Dr. J. H. Williams has been appointed an assistant in economics at 
Princeton | 


Miss An Youngman, who resigned her position as_ professor 
of economi ellesley College, has been appointed research 
assistant in t ivision of Analysis and Research of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Miss Youngman has also received an appointment 
as lecturer king in the School of Business of Columbia Univer- 


sity for the ens g year. 


M. A. N. Kiaer. director of the Central Bureau of Statistics of the 
Kingdom of way, died in Christiania, April 30, 1919. 
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